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GERMAN  POLICY  IN  MOROCCO. 

The  attitude  of  the  German  Government  during  the  international 
crisis  created  by  the  troubles  in  iMorocco  must  be  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  all  who  have  not  followed  with  close  attention  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Court  of  lierlin  since  the  formation  of  the  new 
(ierman  Empire.  That  policy  has  been  directed  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  intimate  relations  between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  of  friction  between  France  and  England.  It 
was  eminently  successful  when  directed  by  the  genius  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  In  less  competent  hands  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  failure. 
The  object  of  Bismarck  was  to  attract  or  force  the  Powers  to 
gather  round  Germany.  The  imitators  of  his  policy,  by  their 
cynical  inconsistencies,  have  produced  a  deep  distrust  for 
Germany  everywhere,  and  created  an  international  situation,  the 
creation  of  which  it  was  the  aim  of  Bismarck  to  prevent.  The 
growth  of  friendly  relations  between  England  and  France  is  the 
most  conspicuous  expression  of  the  failure  of  recent  German 
diplomatic  activity.  German  interference  with  French  action  in 
Morocco  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  fixed  determination 
to  destroy  the  entente  and  promote  distrust  and  dissension 
between  the  Western  Powers.  It  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful, 
and  the  result  of  German  action  during  the  troubles  which  led  to 
the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  and  while  the  Conference  was  in 
session,  strengthened  and  solidified  the  entente  between  England 
and  France. 

The  relations  between  those  countries  at  the  present  moment 
are  far  more  intimate  than  they  were  at  any  period  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  or  of  Napoleon  III.  They  have,  more¬ 
over,  smoothed  the  way  for  an  arrangement  between  England 
and  Russia,  which  was  the  dream  of  M.  Delcasse.  The  success 
of  Germany  in  driving  that  statesman  from  office  was  a  Pyrrhic 
victory,  and  helped  to  insure  the  triumph  of  his  iTolicy. 

After  a  firm  friendship  had  been  established  between  France 
and  Russia,  M.  Delcasse  held  that  while  it  was  not  to  be  strained 
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for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  defeat  of  1870,  it  could 
be  used  to  procure  for  the  French  Government  perfect  freedom 
of  action  in  dealing  with  foreign  Powers.  Italy  had,  under  the 
government  of  Crispi,  taken  up  a  position  of  extreme  hostility 
to  France.  jNI.  Delcasse  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  arrangement 
which  furthered  the  Mediterranean  interests  of  both  countries. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1903,  he  approached  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
London  with  proposals  for  removing  causes  of  friction  between 
England  and  France,  and  on  April  8th,  1904,  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  Western  Powers  was  announced  to  the  world.  Its 
terms  were  embodied  in  a  declaration  concerning  Egypt  and 
^lorocco.  The  French  Government  stated  that  it  had  no  intention 
of  changing  the  political  status  of  the  Sheerifean  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  recognised  the  special 
interests  of  France  in  Morocco  owing  to  the  fact  that  French  and 
^loroccan  territoi*y  marched  together.  France  agreed  to  give  the 
Sheerifean  Government  every  help  necessaiy  for  administrative, 
economic,  and  military  reform,  and  to  come  to  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Spain.  The  French  and  English  Governments 
promised  each  other  mutual  assistance  in  Egypt  and  Morocco. 

On  October  3rd,  1904,  the  Franco-Spanish  Treaty  provided  for 
in  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  duly  signed.  Spain  gave 
her  adherence  to  the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  and  the  engage¬ 
ments  regarding  the  integrity  of  Morocco  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan  were  solemnly  confirmed.  These  tw'o  documents  are 
at  the  base  of  the  conflict  which  subsequently  took  place  between 
France  and  Germany.  Nothing  at  first  sight  indicated  that  this 
conflict  was  likely  to  break  out.  On  March  23rd,  1904,  some  days 
before  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris  asked  M.  Delcasse  whether  it  was  true  that 
a  Treaty  was  about  to  be  signed  between  France  and  England. 
The  Minister,  in  his  reply,  explained  clearly  the  position  of 
France.  He  stated  that  the  French  Government  wished  to 
preserve  the  actual  political  situation  in  Morocco,  but  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  order,  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
world,  and  would,  moreover,  strengthen  the  pov.er  of  the  Sultan. 
The  Ambassador  found  these  declarations  “  trh  naturelles  et 
parfaitement  justifiees.’*  About  a  fortnight  later  the  Treaty  was 
signed  and  published.  No  special  communication  was  made  to 
any  Power  that  had  not  taken  part  in  the  negotiations.  M. 
Helcasse,  however,  telegraphed  to  M.  Bihourd,  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Berlin,  to  repeat  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  that 
capital  what  he  had  said  some  days  before  to  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris.  Previous  to  that  conversation,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  spoke  on  the  ^loroccan  question  in  the 
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Reichstag  in  Berlin  on  the  12th  and  14th  of  April,  and  on  both 
occasions  he  stated  that  from  the  [xjint  of  view  of  German 
interests  there  was  no  objection  to  the  French  policy  in  Morocco. 
Later  on,  when  on  October  7th  M.  Bihourd  informed  the 
German  Government  of  the  signature  of  the  Franco-Spanish 
Treaty,  no  objection  was  raised,  and  Baron  von  Eichthofen,  the 
German  Secretary  of  State,  remarked  that  Germany  had  no 
interest  in  Moroccan  affairs  other  than  commercial.  Although 
there  was  deep  and  concentrated  anger  in  Germany  at  the  rap¬ 
prochement  between  England  and  France,  the  year  1904  drew 
to  a  close  without  any  sign  of  German  official  irritation  as 
regards  the  particular  Anglo-French  arrangements  in  Morocco. 
Trouble  began  in  the  early  days  of  1905.  On  January  11th  M. 
Siiint-Eene-Taillandier,  French  Minister  at  Tangier,  went  to 
Fez  to  lay  before  the  Sultan  the  French  plan  of  reforms.  The 
discussions  about  them  began  on  February  15th,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  whole  of  March.  They  were  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Vizirs  and  an  assembly  of  Notables 
specially  convoked  to  cover  the  resistance  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
French  proposals.  On  February  21st  Abdul  Aziz  complained  to 
the  German  Consul,  Dr.  Vassel,  that  France  was  acting  as  the 
mandatory  of  Europe.  The  accusation  was  untrue,  but  it  was 
the  first  sign  of  the  coming  storm  and  of  the  intrigue  of  Germany 
with  the  Sovereign  of  Morocco  to  defeat  the  French  policy.  In 
the  same  month  of  February,  1905,  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  the 
German  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Tangier,  said  to  Comte  de  Cherisey, 
then  representing  France,  that  as  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  was 
not  aware  of  the  arrangements  made  concerning  IMorocco,  they 
were  not  binding  upon  German  agents.  M.  Bihourd  was  in¬ 
structed  to  ask  for  explanations  at  Berlin,  but  received  no  satis¬ 
factory  reply  from  the  Wilhelm strasse.  Subsequently  the  Kaiser 
appeared  in  person  at  Tangier  and  made  a  speech  calculated  to 
encourage  the  Moors  against  Europeans,  and  exhorted  them  to 
look  askance  at  French  proposals  for  reform.  He  proceeded  to 
state  with  histrionic  emphasis  his  fixed  intention  to  uphold  the 
perfect  independence  of  the  Sultan.  The  imperial  oratory  excited 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  German  Press.  Those  organs  inspired 
hy  the  Kaiser’s  Foreign  Office  denied  the  right  of  France  to 
intervene  in  Morocco,  and  called  loudly  for  an  international  Con¬ 
ference.  Various  utterances  indicated  that  the  Anglo-French 
Treaty  was  the  real  cause  of  German  irritation,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  was  to  force  France 
into  a  position  of  dependence  on  Germany.  On  April  13th,  M. 
Delcasse  called  the  attention  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  informed  him  of  the  Treaty 
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before  it  was  signed,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  offer  anv 
further  explanation  that  was  required.  On  April  18th 
Bihourd  made  'a  similar  statement  at  Berlin.  The  conciliatory 
attitude  of  iNI.  Delcasse  produced  no  effect.  The  Government  at 
Berlin  still  preserved  a  sinister  silence.  On  May  12th  Count 
Tattenbach,  the  German  Minister  at  Lisbon,  arrived  at  Fez  on  a 
special  mission,  and  on  the  27th  the  Moorish  Notables,  who  had 
been  ingeniously  arranged  with,  took  up  the  position  of  the 
German  Press,  and  called  for  an  international  Conference  to 
examine  the  French  proposals.  On  the  30th  the  Sultan  adopted 
this  proposal.  M.  Delcasse  held  that  the  demand  for  a  Confer¬ 
ence  should  be  rejected.  His  view  of  the  situation  has  now  been 
proved  correct,  and  had  his  opinion  prevailed,  the  triumph  of 
France  would  have  been  decisive  and  complete.  At  that  moment, 
however,  certain  international  financiers  under  German  influence 
were  very  powerful  in  Paris.  Their  views  had  special  weight 
with  M.  Pouvier,  who  was  the  Prime  Minister.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship  the  French  Cabinet  refused  to  support  M.  Delcasse.  That 
statesman  resigned,  and  M.  Eouvier  himself  took  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  x\s  was  to  be  expected,  the  French  nervousness 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  German  aggression.  M.  Eouvier  had 
scarcely  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  he  was 
informed  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  that  the  whole 
force  of  Germany  stood  behind  the  Sultan.  The  situation  became 
more  strained.  M.  Eouvier  capitulated  to  the  demand  for  a 
Conference,  but  a  serious  difficulty  then  arose  as  to  the  terms  of 
reference.  On  .Tune  5th  the  German  Government  issued  a  Circular 
in  which  it  supported  the  policy  of  the  Sultan,  which  involved 
the  demand  that  all  matters  of  controversy  between  France  and 
Morocco  should  be  referred  to  the  Conference.  M.  Eouvier 
pointed  out  to  the  German  Ambassador  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  France  to  agree  to  so  wide  a  reference.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  she  could  not  submit  the  police  on  her 
Algerian  frontier  to  international  control.  Police  questions  in 
that  region  could  only  be  regulated  according  to  the  traditional 
usages  and  successive  conventions  between  France  and  Morocco. 
After  considerable  difficulty  the  question  of  the  police  on  the 
frontier  was  excluded  from  the  reference,  but  Dr.  Eosen,  the 
German  Minister  in  Morocco,  who  was  in  Paris  to  assist  the 
German  Ambassador  in  negotiations,  tried  very  hard  to  induce 
the  French  Government  to  make  some  engagement,  formal  or 
informal,  not  to  ask  for  a  European  mandate  as  regards  the  police 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Sheerifean  Empire.  The  French 
Government  refused.  Things  seemed  to  be  once  more  at  a  dead¬ 
lock,  when  suddenly  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  came  to  an  end. 
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The  Government  at  Berlin  instantly  became  more  flexible,  and 
on  September  28th  the  terms  of  reference  were  settled.  The 
Conference  was  to  take  cognisance  of  the  question  of  police 
except  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  it  was  to  consider  questions  of 
financial  reform,  the  creation  of  a  State  bank,  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  public  works,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  smuggling. 

The  interests  of  the  various  Powers  in  the  Sheerifean  Empire 
were  different  in  importance  and  degree.  Those  of  England  were 
almost  exclusively  commercial,  but  the  volume  of  her  trade  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  trade  of  Germany 
was  comparatively  small.  The  relations  between  France  and 
Morocco  were  much  more  complicated  and  of  very  ancient  date. 
In  order  to  explain  them  fully  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  reign  of  Francis  1.,  and  to  take  up  space  which  is  not  at 
my  disposal.  Those  who  desire  to  understand  their  genesis  and 
history  should  consult  the  work  of  M.  de  Castries,  “  Les  sources 
inedites  de  I’histoire  de  Maroc.”  Its  distinguished  author 
explains  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Valois  in  North-Western 
Africa.  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  Choiseul,  and  Napoleon  took  up 
the  tale,  and  worked  steadily  to  develop  French  interests  in 
Morocco.  It  was,  however,  only  after  the  acquisition  of  Algiers, 
the  last  great  gift  of  the  ancient  monarchy  to  France,  that 
the  Sheerifean  Empire  became  of  prime  importance  to  that 
country.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  her 
Algerian  colony  that  order  should  be  maintained  on  the  frontier, 
and  that  lawless  bands  of  fanatics  should  not  be  permitted  to 
assemble  and  organise  on  Moroccan  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
raiding  Algiers,  or  of  assisting  rebels  to  French  authority.  This 
prime  interest  of  France  was  perfectly  clear.  When,  therefore, 
Germany,  both  before  the  Conference  and  while  it  was  in  session, 
made  attempts  to  get  the  police  on  the  Algerian  frontier  placed 
under  international  control,  she  must  have  known  that  it  was  a 
demand  absolutely  impossible  for  France  to  accept.  Nobody 
contested,  least  of  all  the  French,  the  existence  of  German 
interests  in  Morocco.  A  Treaty  of  Commerce,  for  instance, 
existed  between  Morocco  and  Germany  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  German  commercial  houses  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
marks  were  established  in  the  Sheerifean  Empire.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  French  programme  to  interfere  with  these 
interests.  The  principle  of  commercial  liberty  was  proclaimed  by 
the  French,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clause  of  the  Germano- 
Moroccan  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  1890  contained  the  proviso  that 
it  should  remain  in  vigour  until  the  conclusion  of  another  treaty. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  be  for  these  commercial  interests  that 
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Germany  was  anxious.  They  ran  no  real  danger.  The  motive 
for  her  aetion  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  It  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  her  desire  for  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  It 
is  certain  that  Germany,  since  the  growth  of  her  commerce  and 
the  creation  of  her  Fleet,  has  been  in  search  of  naval  bases  and 
coaling  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  years  ago  I 
remember  a  number  of  men  of  influence  in  Germany  desired  the 
possession  of  Mogador,  a  place  which  from  its  situation  would, 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  Power,  mean  the  reduction  of  ^Morocco 
to  the  position  of  a  vassal  State.  Further,  during  the  Congress  of 
Algeciras,  the  pro[X)sal  made  by  Pidnce  Biilow  to  M.  Bihourd  that 
France  should  seize  a  port  in  Morocco,  excites  the  suspicion  that 
when  he  made  that  proposal  he  may  have  been  thinking  of 
Mogador  for  his  own  country.  He  said,  indeed,  that  Germany 
would  not  ask  for  any  port  for  herself  if  France  was  the  only 
country  to  obtain  such  a  possession.  It  was  quite  certain, 
however,  that  Spain  would  insist  on  being  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  France,  and  would  demand  a  port  opposite  the  Spanish 
coast.  This  would  at  once  have  opened  the  door,  enabling 
Germany  to  take  pK)ssession  of  IMogador.  As  far  back  as  April 
20th,  1904,  a  great  Pan-German  meeting  at  Esslingen  called 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  take  vigorous  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  interests  of  Germany  in  Morocco.  A 
month  later,  on  May  27th,  the  German  Colonial  Society  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  Count  von  Pfeil  stated  that  it  was  high 
time  for  the  Government  to  acquire  territory  beyond  the  seas 
with  resources  and  climate  which  would  enable  German  settlers 
to  prosper.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  30,000  emigrants  who 
leave  Germany  yearly  for  the  United  States  should  be  directed 
to  [Morocco,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  even  at  the  risk  of  war 
Germany  should  seize  that  country.  Some  days  later,  at  a  great 
Pan-Germanic  meeting  at  Lubcck,  the  same  sentiments  wen- 
expressed,  and  a  year  after  Herr  Theobald  Fischer,  an  authorised 
interpreter  of  German  opinion  as  regards  Morocco,  said  that  in 
the  event  of  a  partition  of  Morocco  Germany  should  seize  that 
part  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Atlantic 
to  the  south  of  Babat.  But  in  1905  there  could  be  no  question 
of  the  dismemberment  of  Morocco.  France  had  taken  the  most 
solemn  engagements  to  respect  not  merely  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Sheerifean  Empire,  and  opinion 
in  England  had  at  last  been  roused  to  the  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  of  German  aggression.  Germany,  on  her  side,  also 
announced  that  she  did  not  desire  any  territorial  advantage  in 
Northern  Africa.  The  Kaiser  made  this  statement  most  empha¬ 
tically  to  Alphonso  XIII.  at  Vigo  in  1904,  and  Prince  Biilow 
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reiterated  declarations  to  the  same  effect.  Moreover,  there  were 
some  persons  of  leading  and  authority  in  Germany  who  were  not 
in  agreement  with  those  who  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  German  Empire  to  pursue  a  perfectly  shameless  policy 
of  brigandage  in  Northern  Africa.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
statements  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  Prince  Biilow'  were  insincere ,  the 
moment  would  have  been  most  inopportune  for  Germany  to  take 
jX)ssession  of  a  port  on  the  coast.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
motive  for  German  action  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in 
^lorocco. 

M.  Delcasse  held  the  view,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  the 
|:  French  arrangement  with  Eussia  might  legitimately  serve  the 

I  puriX)se  of  giving  greater  freedom  to  French  diplomatic  action. 

'  French  relations  wdth  Italy  w^ere  uncomfortable,  and  those  with 
England  strained.  M.  Delcasse  succeeded  in  negotiating  an 
arrangement  with  the  Government  of  Rome  under  which  the 
j:  Mediterranean  interests  of  France  and  Italy  in  Morocco  and  in 

j!  Tri|)oli,  which  seemed  hopelessly  antagonistic,  became  links  of 

union.  Shortly  aftersvards,  in  1903,  he  opened  negotiations  in 
!  London,  and  the  entente  cordiale  with  England  was  established, 

j  Arrangements  with  Spain  followed.  There  was  nothing  in 

I  these  transactions  in  any  w'ay  hostile  to  Germany  as  long  as 

ji  that  country  did  not  enter  into  a  career  of  wanton  aggres- 

j  sion.  But  in  that  ease  the  forces  of  England  and  France  seemed 

likely  to  be  combined  in  resistance.  It  was  falsely  represented  to 
the  Germans  that  the  Anglo-French  entente  had  been  formed 
with  hostile  intent  to  their  country.  The  impression  made  was 
great  and  deep.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 

Iment  was  published  on  April  8th,  1904.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  the  Kaiser  made  a  speech  at  Carlsruhe  of  the  most  warlike 
character,  alluded  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  not 
to  the  Aloroccan  question  but  to  the  entente,  and  called  iqx)n  all 
Germans  to  stand  together.  On  May  1st  he  again  spoke  in  the 
same  sense  at  Mayence,  and  fourteen  days  afterwards  at  Saar- 
briick.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  made  the  Emperor 
speak  so  clearly.  Dates  in  history  are  often  the  most  eloquent 
^  and  truthful  of  witnesses.  In  September,  1904,  the  Russian 
I  Army  suffered  serious  reverses  in  the  war  with  Japan.  In  March, 

!  1905,  the  Russian  military  forces  in  the  Far  East  were  annihilated 

at  Alukden.  In  May  the  Russian  Navy  was  swept  off  the  sea  at 
Tsushima.  It  seemed  that  for  a  long  period  Russian  power  would 
I  be  paralysed.  At  the  same  time  M.  Combes  w^as  the  head  of  the 
i  Ministry  in  France,  and  the  country  w’as  divided  into  bitterly 
I  ‘hostile  parties.  The  French  Army,  moreover,  was  in  a  demora- 
1  lised  condition,  and  the  stores  had  been  depleted  by  neglect 
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and  false  economy.  The  internal  disorganisation  of  France  was 
reported  with  much  exaggeration  to  the  Emperor  by  German 
diplomatists  anxious  to  please,  and  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Ministry  and  of  the  public  to  M.  Delcasse  excited,  of  course,  in 
Germany  well-merited  contempt.  Pressure  of  all  kinds  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  M.  Eouvier  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference  to  force  him  to  surrender  the  position  of  France  by 
agreeing  to  an  international  control  of  the  police  on  the  frontier 
between  Algiers  and  Morocco.  It  was  not,  however,  about 
Morocco  that  Germany  was  mainly  thinking  ;  the  real  aim  of  the 
Berlin  Foreign  Office  was  to  defeat  the  policy  of  M.  Delcasse, 
which  Germans  had  the  indescribable  effrontery  to  designate  as 
insolent.  The  object  was  to  prove  to  France  that  the  entente  with 
England  w^as  a  radical  mistake,  and  that  Great  Britain  neither 
could  nor  would  stand  by  France  in  an  hour  of  real  difficulty  and 
danger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  sought  to  drive  the  lesson 
home  that  Germany  could  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  France 
all  over  the  world,  and  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  that 
country  would  be  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  which  would  mean,  in  the  last  resort,  that  France 
should  join  wdth  Germany  in  all  her  attempts  against  England. 

M.  Victor  Berard,  in  his  interesting  little  book,  L' Affaire 
Marocaine,  tells  us  that  during  the  ten  years  he  has  been  professor 
at  the  Naval  College  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  former  pupils 
of  different  naval  rank  have  informed  him  of  the  phrases  that 
have  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  in  conversations 
with  them,  not  confidentially,  but  often  in  a  loud  tone  and 
accompanied  by  vehement  gestures.  Wilhelm  II.  continually 
insists  when  he  meets  Frenchmen  of  distinction ,  naval ,  military  or 
civil,  on  the  necessity  for  a  Franco-German  entente.  He  is 
alw’ays  silent  as  to  what  concessions  Germany  is  ready  to  make 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  theme  of  his  conversation  is  nearly 
alw^ays  a  crusade  against  England,  and  his  desire  to  combine  the 
whole  of  Europe  against  her,  sa  haine  de  V Angleterre  eclatant 
presque  malgre  lui  dans  ses  moindre  mots.^  Notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  authority  of  M.  Berard,  and  the  confirmation  I 
have  had  of  his  testimony  from  leading  men  of  various  nations, 
I  think  the  Kaiser  is  rather  a  restraining  force  against  Anglo- 
phobism  in  Germany.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  who  has  closely  followed  German  action  in  Morocco  not 
to  see  that  its  governing  idea  has  been  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
Anglo-French  entente.  The  efforts  made  with  this  object  at 
Algeciras  persistently  and  with  many  would-be  subtle  devices 
ended  in  failure.  That  great  instrument  of  civilisation  was 
(1)  Berard,  L' Affaire  Marocaine,  p.  329. 
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preserved  intact  by  the  moderation  and  dignity  of  Trance , 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  who  was  the 
representative  of  England  at  the  Conference,  by  the  steady  loyalty 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  the  support  he  received  from  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Ever  since  the  settlement  at  Algeciras 
the  German  Government  has  done  what  was  possible,  without 
provoking  an  actual  scandal,  to  hamper  the  French  in  Morocco. 
Their  conduct  in  the  recent  dynastic  struggles  is  a  mere  repetition 
of  their  tactics  of  four  years  ago. 

It  is  continually  represented  to  the  Germans  by  inspired  organs 
of  the  Press,  and  not  obscurely  hinted  at  in  speeches  by  men  in 
authority,  that  the  object  of  English  policy  is  to  bring  about  the 
isolation  of  their  country.  No  accusation  is  more  unjust  or  un¬ 
founded.  The  object  of  England  is  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
EuroiK'  and  the  removal  of  causes  of  friction  between  the  different 
Great  Powers.  Her  immediate  interests  as  regards  the  arrangement 
of  territory  on  the  Continent  are  clear  and  unmistakable.  Since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  her  object  has  been  to  prevent  the  Low' 
Countries  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  great  European  Power. 
This  was  the  main  cause  of  the  wars  which  England  waged  with 
Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  M.  Coquelle  has  shown  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1803  was  not  the 
dispute  about  Malta,  but  the  obstinacy  of  Bonaparte  in  not  with¬ 
drawing  troops  from  positions  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  he  was 
vehemently  urged  to  do  by  his  distinguished  Ambassador  in 
London,  General  Andreossey.  The  recent  action  of  England  is 
merely  a  return  to  the  system  of  foreign  politics  which  in  an  evil 
hour  she  abandoned,  and  drifted  into  a  position  of  isolation. 
During  the  dark  years  she  wms  in  that  jX)sition  more  than  one 
attempt  to  form  a  coalition  against  her  was  made.  The  most 
serious  of  these  failed  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  present 
Tsar,  whose  policy  as  regards  this  country  has  always  been  per¬ 
fectly  fair,  honourable,  and  intelligent.  The  danger  to  England 
from  an  isolated  position  could  not  fail  to  give  pause  to  thinking 
men,  and  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  few  persons  in  various 
organs  of  opinion  strove  persistently  to  bring  the  perils  of  the 
situation  home  to  their  country.  Their  efforts  w'ere  crowned  wdth 
i  success,  and  a  state  of  opinion  has  been  formed  enabling  those 
[  charged  with  the  destiny  of  this  country  to  revise  our  whole  system 
I  of  foreign  policy.  No  hostility  was  intended  against  any  Power. 
I  have  some  little  right  to  speak  on  this  matter,  and  I  can  positively 
say  that  neither  I  myself  nor  any  of  those  persons  with  whom  I 
was  associated  were  animated  by  hostile  feelings  to  Germany. 
With  some  of  us,  myself  included,  the  exact  contrary  was  the 
case.  When  England  had  to  reconsider  her  international  position 
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it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
settle  certain  irritating  questions  which  prevented  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  France  and  Eussia.  She  had  no  such  questions  to 
settle  either  with  Germany  or  Italy.  The  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  Germany  that  an  international  conspiracy  was  being 
formed  against  her  interests  was  a  figment  of  Pan-German  ima¬ 
gination.  If  she  now  stands  almost  alone  amongst  the  Powers 
this  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  her  own  policy. 
Her  whole  scheme  of  action  as  regards  Morocco  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  devised  to  secure  the  position  of  comparative 
isolation  among  the  Powers  which  she  now  occupies. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


THE  EUTUEE  OF  TURKEY. 


Tl'RKEI  has  received  a  Constitution,  and  the  Sultan  has  received 
the  congratulations  of  King  Edward.  As  by  the  touch  of  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  wand  ancient  Turkey  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  a 
new  State  has  arisen.  Y’esterday  Turkey  was  ruled  by  a 
mediieval  despotism.  The  Sultan  was  Emix^ror  and  Pope,  the 
head  of  the  State  and  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  law  of  the 
prophet  contained  in  the  Koran  and  the  Multeka  was  the  law  of 
the  land.  To-day  Turkey  is  a  free,  modern  democracy,  ruled  by 
the  great  principles  which  were  enunciated  by  the  French  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  words.  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,  are  on  everybody’s  lips,  and  they  may  be 
seen  emblazoned  in  the  towns  and  villages  all  over  Turkey.  The 
people  are  rejoicing.  Happiness  and  harmony  have  taken  the 
place  of  strife.  The  races,  nationalities,  religions,  and  sects 
which  were  at  war  are  fraternising.  The  Sultan  is  ruler  only  in 
name.  He  whose  will  was  above  the  law  is  now  shorn  of  all 
authority,  a  mere  figurehead,  a  prisoner  in  his  palace ;  and  men 
who  used  to  tremble  at  his  name  are  calmly  discussing  in  public 
whether  he  should  be  maintained  in  useless  splendour  and  in 
nominal  authority,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  depose 
him.  Kever  in  the  world’s  history  has  there  been  so  complete 
and  so  rapid  a  revolution,  or  one  so  bloodless.  I’outhful  enthu¬ 
siasts  have  hastened  to  tell  us  that  the  decrepit  Turkey  which 
we  knew  so  well  has  disappeared  for  ever,  and  that  a  rejuvenated 
and  progressive  Turkish  Empire  is  being  created  which  will  be 
an  Empire  indeed.  They  have  told  us  that  European  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and 
that  those  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  are  nominally 
subject  to  the  Sultan,  but  which  are  no  longer  under  Turkey’s 
control,  will  have  to  be  handed  back.  Great  Britain  is  to  render 
Egypt,  and  Austria-Hungary  is  to  restore  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina.  Englishmen  possessed  of  a  powerful  imagination  have 
readily  endorsed  these  claims.  They  have  proclaimed  that  a  new 
era  is  opening  in  the  East ;  that  the  relations  between  Orient  and 
Occident  will  henceforth  be  completely  altered ;  that  British  rule 
in  Egypt  has  never  been  popular ;  that  the  Turkish  revolution  has 
made  inevitable  our  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  and  that  this  will 
logically  be  followed  by  our  withdrawal  from  India  as  well. 

The  Turkish  revolution  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Powers.  The  King  of  England,  as  we  have  already  said,  has 
expressed  his  satisfaction — especially  with  Kiamil  Pasha.  Even 
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the  German  Emperor,  who  has  consistently  supported  the  I 
Sultan’s  misrule,  and  who  has  condoned  the  xVrmeniau 
massacres,  has  congratulated  Abdul  Hamid  upon  his  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  the  revolutionists.  However,  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude  that  the  Turkish  revolution  is  bound  to  be  a 
success  because  it  has  been  a  success  so  far,  and  because  it  has 
been  received  wdth  general  acclamation.  A  country  cannot  be 
governed  by  means  of  lofty  sentiments  and  generous  speeches, 
and  by  a  few  radical  and  comparatively  easy  measures,  such  as 
the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  incompetent,  corrupt,  or  merely  k 
superfluous  ofificials.  The  expectation  that  parliamentarism  will 
prove  a  panacea  to  all  the  ills  from  which  Turkey  is  suffering 
seems  vain.  The  question  has  to  be  considered  whether  Turkey 
is  fit  for  democratic  government,  and  whether  the  people  will  be 
able  to  create  an  efficient  administration. 

The  problem  of  the  future  of  Turkey  has  suddenly  become  one  L 
of  great  interest  and  of  world-wide  importance.  Let  us  consider  I 
the  present  position  of  Turkey,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  look  into  I 
the  future.  I 

The  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  become  exceedingly  f 

difficult  and  dangerous,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  form  and  to  L' 

the  mistakes  of  its  late  Government,  as  owing  to  permanent  and  L 
fundamental  factors.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Arabs  ruled  P 
the  world,  and  when  the  Turks  dominated  Europe,  and  it  is  not 
without  cause  that  all  the  great  Mahometan  empires  of  the  past 
have  declined  and  decayed.  The  Mahometans  have  known  how 
to  conquer,  but  they  have  never  known  how  to  rule.  They  have 
never  known  how  to  preserve,  organise,  civilise,  and  nationalise 
the  countries  they  had  conquered.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
the  ruling  Mahometans  have  remained  strangers  among  strangers 
in  a  conquered  land.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  curious  pheno¬ 
menon  ? 

The  Koran  is  at  the  same  time  a  gospel  of  conquest  and  of 
peace ;  it  commands  war,  yet  it  enjoins  civic  and  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  The  followers  of  the  prophet  are  to  propagate  his  gospel 
with  the  sword,  and  to  slay  those  who  resist  them,  but  to  spare 
the  vanquished  and  to  respect  their  religion.  Following  the 
prophet’s  precepts,  the  Mahometans  neither  proselytise  by  means 
of  the  church  nor  nationalise  by  moans  of  the  school,  as  do 
Christian  nations.  Hence  the  nations  wffiich  were  conquered 
by  Mahometans  could  preserve  their  language,  religion,  and 
national  individuality,  and  the  consequence  of  this  short-sighted 
policy  of  toleration  and  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
querors  has  been  fatal  to  Mahometan  rule.  Owing  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  mistake,  Mahometanism  has  created  everywhere,  not 
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nationally  organised  and  homogeneous  States,  but  merely  strong 
military  settlements  among  alien  nations,  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  alien  nations.  Although  these  nations  have  revolted 
against  ^Mahometan  rule  whenever  opportunity  offered,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  prophet  have  not  altered  their  policy  in  the  course 
of  thirteen  centuries,  for  to  them  the  Koran  is  law. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  clear  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Arab  Empires,  have  sprung  from 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Mahometan  statecraft  and  policy 
which  were  laid  down  by  the  prophet,  and  the  consequences  of 
that  i>olicy  may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  European 
Turkey  has  about  6,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  about 
one-third  are  Turks,  and  in  Constantinople  itself  the  Turks  are 
in  a  minority.  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa  has  about  19,000,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  are  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  several  millions  of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  such  as 
Arabs  and  Kurds,  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  revolt  or  of  war 
with  their  Turkish  masters.  Turkey  is  a  State,  but  not  a  nation. 
The  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  Albanians,  Arabs,  Arc.,  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  have  no  affection  for  the  Turks.  They  are 
Turkish  citizens  only  by  compulsion,  and  although  they  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  during  many  centuries,  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  citizens  of  Turkey,  but  members  of  a  conquered 
race,  and  they  sigh  for  their  liberty. 

The  Koran  has  been  the  source  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  from  it  are  drawn  the  principles  and 
methods  of  government  and  administration  by  which  Turkey  is 
ruled.  These  fundamental  principles  which  enjoin  toleration  to 
the  aliens  cause  the  Turk  to  tolerate  and  therefore  to  encourage 
attempts  at  revolt  and  sedition  on  the  part  of  the  subject  races. 
The  ruling  Turks  are  indolent  by  nature.  They  do  not  like  to 
interfere  if  they  can  avoid  interfering,  and  as  the  alien  nations 
dwelling  in  the  Turkish  dominions  are  not  united  among  them¬ 
selves,  it  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  Turkey  to  maintain 
their  supremacy  by  setting  them  against  each  other.  Divide 
ct  impera  is  their  maxim.  Only  when  disorder  becomes  too  great, 
or  when  sedition  becomes  too  flagrant,  the  Turks  draw  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror  and  create  peace  and  order  by  a  campaign  of 
extermination.  Thus  the  normal  state  of  Turkey  may  be 
described  as  a  state  of  anarchy  tempered  by  massacre.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  there  occurred  four  great  massacres  ;  the 
massacre  of  the  Janissaries,  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks,  the 
massacre  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians. 
The  intervals  between  these  four  great  massacres  were  filled  by 
smaller  massacres  and  anarchy.  We  cannot  blame  Abdul  Hamid 
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for  the  fact  that  Turkey  is  habitually  in  a  state  of  anarchy  tem¬ 
pered  by  massacre.  That  state  is  not  an  abnormal  but  a  normal 
one,  and  it  is  due  to  the  mistake  which  the  prophet  made  in 
endeavouring  to  blend  military  conquest  with  philanthropy,  and 
to  create  a  iNIahometan  world  without  providing  for  the  creation 
of  organised  and  homogeneous  Mahometan  States.  \Yhilst 
Christianity  has  created  Christian  States  and  nations,  Mahome¬ 
tanism  has  created  merely  a  conquering  race,  or  rather  a  race  of 
conquering  tribes,  and  as  the  Koran  is  the  source  of  Mahometan 
private  and  public  law,  it  seems  to  follow  that  Turkey  can  be 
reformed  into  a  modern  State  only  when  the  Turkish  religion 
has  been  reformed,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Koran  is  no 
longer  supreme.  Will  such  a  root  and  branch  reform  of 
Mahometanism  be  }X)ssible?  If  we  remember  that  the  com|xdling 
authority  of  the  Koran  is  far  greater  than  is  that  of  the  Bible ; 
and  that  Turkish  education,  Turkish  law,  the  Turkish  family, 
Turkish  society — in  short,  all  Turkish  civilisation,  are  based  upon 
the  Koran ;  if  we  remember  that  religion  provides  that  bond  of 
union  and  gives  that  sense  of  cohesion  to  the  Turks  which  other 
peoples  find  in  their  sense  of  political  unity,  and  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Turkey  is  a  theocracy,  that  religion  has 
nowhere  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  people  and  so  great  an  influence 
upon  policy  as  it  has  in  Mahometan  countries,  we  must  doubt 
whether  Turkey  will  be  able  to  deviate  now  from  the  path  which 
the  prophet  has  laid  down,  and  which  Mahometanism  has  fol¬ 
lowed  through  all  ages.  Beforming  Turkey  means  to  pull  down 
the  mighty  edifice  which  the  prophet  has  erected,  and  to  rebuild 
it  upon  a  new— one  might  almost  say  upon  a  non-Mahometan— 
foundation. 

The  Turkish  revolution  is  certainly  a  patriotic  revolution,  and 
because  of  its  patriotic  aspect  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
Japanese  revolution,  to  which  it  bears,  indeed,  a  superficial 
resemblance.  However,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
reform  of  Turkey  will  be  as  easy  and  as  successful  as  was  the 
reform  of  Japan.  The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is,  if  one  may 
say  so,  essentially  a  political  faith.  It  teaches  patriotism  to  the 
country  and  loyalty  to  the  lord.  Theologically  the  Japanese,  like 
the  Chinese,  are  freethinkers.  Hence  religion  was  not  a  hindrance 
but  a  help  in  the  political  reformation  of  Japan.  Besides,  the 
Japanese  had  the  further  great  advantage  that  they  were  a  homo¬ 
geneous  nation  by  community  of  race,  and  by  a  common  language 
and  glorious  histoiy.  Last,  but  not  least,  Japan’s  reformation 
was  facilitated  by  her  geographical  position.  Japan  in  her  secure 
island  position  was  isolated  from  the  other  Powers  by  enormous 
distances,  and  no  European  Power  felt  called  upon  to  interfere 
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in  the  great  organic  changes  which  took  place  in  that  country. 
The  difficulties  which  Japan  encountered  in  her  reformation  were 
in  some  respects  small  if  compared  with  the  difficulties  which 
Turkey  will  have  to  overcome.  History  rarely  repeats  itself. 
Those  who,  in  considering  the  Turkish  revolution,  glibly  speak 
of  the  precedent  and  analogy  of  the  Japanese  revolution  are  little 
acquainted  with  Japanese  and  with  Turkish  history. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  actual  political  iX)sition  of 
Turkey,  and  let  us  study  especially  her  relations  with  her  small 
neighbours  and  with  the  European  Great  Powers. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  are 
people  of  various  nationalities  :  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  Euma- 
nians,  Albanians,  &c.  The  small  States  adjoining  Turkey  are 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.  Eoughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  pre¬ 
dominate  in  that  part  of  Turkey  which  adjoins  Bulgaria,  that 
Greeks  predominate  in  that  part  of  Turkey  which  adjoins  Greece, 
and  that  Serbs  predominate  in  that  part  of  Turkey  which  adjoins 
Servia.  Hence  it  is  only  natural  that  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  entertain  the  closest 
relations  wdth  their  compatriots  and  co-religionists  across  the 
Turkish  frontier. 

Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia  are  small  but  ambitious  States. 
Their  narrow^  territory  and  unfavourable  geographical  position 
give  little  scope  to  their  inhabitants.  Bulgaria  and  Greece  have 
I  a  glorious  history.  The  leading  statesmen  and  patriots  of  these 
countries  are  aware  that  the  future  is  to  the  great  nations ;  they 
j  wish  to  see  their  country  expand,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
desire  to  see  their  country  strengthened  by  uniting  with  their 
compatriots  and  co-religionists  who  are  their  immediate  neigh- 
i  hours  across  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  wish  of  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
and  Servia  to  join  hands  with  the  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Serbs 
dwelling  on  Turkish  soil  are  perfectly  justified  on  sentimental 
grounds  alone.  Besides  ]X)litical  interest,  the  instinct  of  self- 
'  preservation  compels  the  Balkan  States  to  expand.  Servia  is  cut 
i  off  from  the  sea,  and  her  trade  is  deliberately  hampered  and  stifled 
s  by  her  neighbours,  and  especially  by  Austria-Hungary.  Eurthcr- 
morc,  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servia,  lies  on  the  Danube,  and  is 
I  separated  only  by  that  river  from  Austrian  territory,  and  may 
therefore  at  any  moment  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main.  In  similar 
insecurity  lie  Sofia,  the  capital  of  united  Bulgaria,  which  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  only  a  day’s  march,  and  Philip|X)polis, 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Eumelia,  and  the  second  largest  town  of 
the  principality ,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few’  hours’ 
march  from  the  Turkish  frontier.  Both  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
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occupy  economically  and  politically  an  exceedingly  precarious  I 
position,  and  as  Bulgarians  and  Serbs  are  animated  by  a  ferv'ent  i 
patriotism,  they  ardently  desire  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  ■ 
country  by  an  increase  of  territory,  which  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  appears  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  was  revised  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  had  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  greater  Bulgaria,  i 
which  w^ould  have  included  the  districts  peopled  by  Bulgarians 
which  still  belong  to  Turkey.  The  hopes  of  the  Bulgarians  were 
shattered  by  the  Powers.  The  south-western  provinces  of  this 
greater  Bulgaria  were  cut  away  from  the  Bulgarian  principality, 
and  were  handed  back  to  Turkey.  The  ideal  of  all  Bulgarians 
is  the  creation  of  a  great  Bulgaria — the  Bulgaria  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  ever  since  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  it  has  been  the  greatest  ambition  of  the  Bulgarians  to 
regain  those  territories  inhabited  by  their  brothers  which  were 
arbitrarily  taken  from  them,  especially  as  the  possession  of  these  f 
territories  would  increase  the  security  of  the  Bulgarian  capital, 
which  then  w’ould  be  situated  right  in  the  centre  of  the  enlarged 
State. 

Whilst  the  Bulgarians  wish  to  see  their  country  expand,  partly 
in  order  to  effect  a  re-union  with  their  compatriots  and  co-reli¬ 
gionists,  partly  in  order  to  increase  the  security  of  their  country 
and  of  its  capital,  the  Greeks  claim  the  right  of  expansion  at 
Turkey’s  expense  chiefly  on  historic  grounds.  They  lay  a  claim 
not  only  to  those  parts  of  Turkey  which  arc  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  but  also  to  other  parts,  and  some  to  Constantinople  itself. 
They  remember  that  Macedonia  was  the  cradle  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  They  dream  of  re-establishing  the  Empire  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  they  argue  that  the 
Greeks  have  the  strongest  claim  to  the  territories  of  Turkey 
because  the  whole  civilisation  of  the  Near  East  was  created  by 


Greeks. 


The  foreign  policy  of  the  Great  Powers  is  a  complicated  one. 
They  have  many  and  varied  interests.  The  foreign  policy  of 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  is  a  simple  one.  They  have  prac¬ 
tically  only  a  single  problem  to  solve,  and  practically  only  a  single 
aim  and  object  to  achieve — and  this  is  a  re-union  wdth  their  com¬ 
patriots  which  can  be  effected  only  by  expansion  at  Turkey’s  cost. 
I^pon  that  single  aim  and  object  all  the  ]X)litical  energy  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia  is  concentrated.  The  leaders  of  society  and 
of  thought,  the  Church,  the  army,  and  the  universities  unitedly 
follow  the  same  policy.  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia  press  upon 
European  Turkey  from  three  sides,  and  in  the  middle  between 
these  three  States  lies  Macedonia. 
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lu  Macedonia  Turks,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Serbs,  dwell 
together  in  inextricable  confusion.  There  are  in  Macedonia  belts 
iahabited  chiefly  by  men  of  a  single  nationality,  but  in  a  large 
part  of  that  country  the  various  nationalities  are  so  much  mixed 
that  one  can  speak  neither  of  a  Greek,  nor  of  a  Bulgarian,  nor 
of  a  Serbian  sphere.  These  parts  of  Macedonia  became  a  bone 
of  contention  between  liulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia.  Each  nation 
laid  claim  to  those  parts  in  which  the  nationalities  are  mixed,  and 
asserted  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  the  men  of  its 
own  nationality  formed  the  majority.  In  support  of  their  claims 
Bulgarians,  Greeks  and  Serbs  drew  up  statistics  regarding  the 
jX)pulation  of  Macedonia,  a  comparison  of  which  is  very  amusing. 
Three  of  these  statistical  tables  are  as  follows  :  — 


Population  of  Macedonia. 


According  to  Gobchevitch  According  to  Kantchef  According  to  Nicolaides 


Turks . 

(a  Serb). 

...  231,400 

(a  Bulgarian). 
489,664 

(a  Greek). 
576,600 

Bulgarians 

...  57,000 

1,184,036 

1  454,700 

Serbs . 

...2,048,320 

700 

Gieeks  . 

...  201,140 

222,152 

656,300 

Albanians... 

...  165,620 

124,211 

.  - 

Vlachs  . 

...  74,465 

77,267 

41,200 

Various . 

...  101,875 

147,244 

91,700 

Total  .. 

...2,880,420 

2,248,274 

1,820,500 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  Serbian  statis¬ 
ticians  put  the  number  of  men  of  their  own  nationality  as  high  as 
possible,  and  that  of  their  more  important  national  competitors  as 
low  as  possible. 

Unfortunately  the  competition  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia 
in  Macedonia  is  not  limited  to  the  comparatively  harmless  occu¬ 
pation  of  manufacturing  statistics.  In  order  to  strengthen  their 
claim  the  competing  nations  endeavoured  to  nationalise  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Macedonia  by  means  of  their  national  school  and 
their  national  church.  The  Bulgarian  church  organisation,  the 
Exarchate,  and  the  Greek  church  organisation,  the  Patriarchate, 
competed  keenly  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  inhabitants. 
Soon  the  persuasion  of  priests  and  schoolmasters  was  reinforced 
by  armed  bands,  w'hich  strove  to  convert  Greeks  into  Bulgarians 
or  Bulgarians  into  Greeks  by  threats  and  violence,  by  murder  and 
arson.  A  Greek  appeal  to  the  chiefs  of  the  different  dioceses  in 
Macedonia  proclaimed  :  “  The  Hellenic  people  will  be  grateful  to 
the  valiant  defenders  of  Hellenism  for  the  struggle  which  they 
have  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  proving  to  the  whole  world 
that  Macedonia  is  an  exclusively  Greek  land.  Priests,  school 
VOL.  LXXXIV.  N.s.  p  P 
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teachers,  notables  are  to  be  exterminated.  Burn !  Shoot ! 
Slay  !  ’  ’  Similar  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Bulgarian  com¬ 
mittees.  A  terrible  campaign  of  murder  and  devastation  ensued, 
which  lately  claimed  on  an  average  2,000  victims  every  year. 

The  last  British  Blue  Book  on  Turkish  affairs  contains  the 
following  interesting  table  which  gives  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  terrible  state  of  Macedonia  :  — 


Table  showing  Total  Number  of  Political  Assassinations,  &c.,  reported 
DURING  THE  YeAR  1907. 


1 

Sulgars: 

Greeks  and 
Patriarchists. 

! 

Serbs. 

Vlaehs. 

Muslems. 

Soldiers, 

Zaptiehs, 

&c. 

Totals. 

Killed  by  Bulgarians... 

,,  Patriarchists 

120 

184 

49 

11 

86 

71 

521 

(Greeks) 

320 

17 

— 

21 

12 

22 

392 

,,  Serbs . 

68 

— 

1 

— 

2 

25 

96 

,,  Vlaehs 

— 

23 

— 

— 

1 

.  8 

32 

,,  Moslems  ... 

172 

1 

16 

1 

1 

— 

191 

„  unknown  ... 

Armed  insurgents  killed 
in  encounters  with 

75 

5 

1 

3 

26 

9 

119 

the  troops  . 

236 

89 

88 

4 

— 

— 

417 

Total . 

991 

319 

155 

40 

128 

l.Vi 

j 1,768 

As  not  all  the  murders  are  reported,  and  as  many  of  the 
wounded  do  not  die  immediately,  the  foregoing  figures  are,  of 
course,  somewhat  too  small.  At  all  events,  the  table  clearly  shows 
that  in  Macedonia  the  various  nationalities  are  exterminating 
one  another. 

The  Turks,  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia,  are  the  ruling  class 
among  the  quarrelling  alien  nations.  They  have  no  preference 
for  any  of  the  subject  races,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  all 
Christian  peoples  are  equally  untrustworthy.  Desiring  to  main¬ 
tain  a  “balance  of  power”  among  the  subject  races,  they  have 
hitherto  supported  on  principle  the  weaker  side,  and  they  have 
rather  encouraged  than  discouraged  the  mutual  slaughter  of  their 
Christian  subjects.  Consul  O’Connor  reixirted  on  September 
14th,  1907  :  “  The  Turkish  policy  of  playing  off  one  rebellious 
Christian  element  against  another  instead  of  reducing  all  to  sub¬ 
jection  by  legitimate  methods  of  repression  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  insecurity  and  the  consequent  impos¬ 
sibility  of  applying  remedial  measures.”  A  French  Consul, 
Mons.  Bapst,  reported  similarly  :  “  The  Turkish  Government  con¬ 
templates  w'ith  pleasure  the  internecine  warfare  of  Christians,  and 
takes  no  steps  to  bring  it  to  an  end.”  The  fact  that  the  Turks 
support  on  principle  the  weaker  side  against  the  stronger  is  con- 
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firmed  by  the  foregoing  table.  Numerically  the  Bulgarians  arc 
far  stronger  in  Macedonia  than  are  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  merely  by  coincidence  that,  according  to  the  official  British 
statement,  the  Moslems  and  Turkish  troops  killed  during  1907 
408  Bulgarians,  and  only  90  Greeks. 

The  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and  Serbian  bands  are  composed  partly 
of  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece,  and  especially 
of  Crete,  and  partly  of  Macedonian  peasants.  Thousands  of 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  have  become 
brigands  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  from  revenge  or  from  despair. 

Much  money  is  required  for  financing  these  bands.  Not  only 
are  arms  and  ammunition,  which  have  to  be  smuggled  across  the 
frontier,  very  costly,  but  the  leaders  of  the  bands  and  the  rank 
and  file  demand  high  pay  and  substantial  compensation  in  case 
of  disablement  or  death.  Whilst  the  Bulgarians  are  perhaps 
more  ready  to  fight  and  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  country 
than  are  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  dispose  of  far  larger  funds  than 
the  Bulgarians,  who  are  a  nation  of  small  farmers.  The  Greek 
bands  arc  financed  by  patriotic  Greek  millionaires,  who  reside  in 
Egy{)t  and  elsewhere. 

The  pitiless  campaign  of  mutual  extermination  is  telling  on 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Macedonia.  Consul-General  Lamb 
reported  recently  :  “  The  Bulgarian  element  in  the  southern 
)x)rtion  of  the  Sanjak  of  Seres  is  reduced  to  virtual  extinction. 
Emigration  is  assuming  such  large  proportions  that  nearly  60,000 
peasants  arc  stated  to  have  emigrated  in  the  past  few  years  to 
America  from  the  vilayet  of  Monastir  alone,  of  whom  two-thirds 
arc  Bulgarians.” 

Such  is  the  state  of  Macedonia,  and  such  are  the  motives  which 
have  created  that  state.  Will  the  Young  Turks  succeed  in  creat¬ 
ing  peace  and  order  in  that  unhapp)y  country?  It  is  true  that 
the  granting  of  the  Constitution  has  been  followed  immediately 
by  a  period  of  quiet  in  Macedonia,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
quietude  bears  rather  the  character  of  a  temporary  suspension 
of  hostilities  than  that  of  a  lasting  peace.  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
and  Serbs  have  always  tried  to  enlist  the  active  support  of  the 
Turks  against  their  national  competitors.  The  Turk  has  been 
the  best  ally  to  the  Greek  against  the  Bulgarian  and  to  the  Bul- 
gariai\  against  the  Greek.  The  struggling  antagonists  have  laid 
down  their  arms  probably  in  order  to  be  able  to  point  to  their 
national  competitors  as  the  peace-breakers,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  goodwill  and  support  of  their  new  nilers,  but  they  have 
scarcely  forgotten  their  aims  and  ambitions,  although  the  enemies 
of  yesterday  have  fraternised  and  have  embraced  one  another. 

The  Young  Turks  have  the  choice  of  two  evils.  They  must 
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either  follow  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  policy.  If  they  follow  a 
liberal  policy,  if  they  introduce  parliamentary  representation,  self- 
government,  and  majority  rule  in  Turkey  in  general,  and  in  Mace¬ 
donia  in  particular,  the  Christians  will  be  in  a  majority,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  they  will  then  oust  the  Turkish  minority  and 
convert  the  ruling  race  into  a  ruled  race.  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and 
Serbian  districts  will  be  formed  in  European  Turkey,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Macedonia.  The  Turkish  language  will  disappear  from 
Macedonia,  as  the  German  language  has  disappeared  from  [ 
Hungary,  and  the  Turks,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be  the 
masters,  will  emigrate  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  did  so  many  Turks 
who  inhabited  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  and  Bosnia,  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  before  their  separation  from  Turkey.  A  liberal  policy 
will  therefore  bring  about  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  especially  of  European  Turkey,  and  will  mean  the 
disappearance  of  Turkish  rule  from  Europe. 

Foreseeing  the  danger  of  allowing  the  alien  elements  to  be 
further  strengthened,  many  patriotic  Turks  have  demanded  that 
a  vigorous  conservative  policy  should  be  pursued  which  will 
abolish  the  national  differences  among  the  alien  races  and  between 
the  alien  races  and  the  Turks.  They  demand  that  a  Turkish 
national  policy  should  be  initiated,  that  the  aliens  should  be 
nationalised  in  Turkish  national  schools,  that  Turkish  shall  be 
the  language  of  Turkey,  that  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  other 
schools  shall  be  closed.  Will  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia 
quietly  look  on  whilst  the  work  of  a  generation  is  being  undone? 
Will  the  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Bulgarians  residing  in  Turkey  allow 
themselves  to  be  denationalised  more  or  less  forcibly?  Besides, 
can  they  be  denationalised  against  their  will  except  by  destroying 
the  parliamentary  and  democratic  government,  the  Constitution 
of  yesterday,  and  by  re-introducing  the  ancient  absolutism  in  an 
aggravated  form?  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  suppress  the 
non-Turkish  schools,  will  not  the  Christian  churches  in  Turkey, 
the  Exarchate  and  the  Patriarchate,  form  political  rallying 
centres  and  centres  of  disaffection  and  revolt  of  the  Christians  in 
European  Turkey?  Will  the  new  Turkish  Government  be  able 
to  bridge  over  the  differences  between  Christians  and  Mahometans 
by  bridging  over  the  differences  of  their  religions,  and  by  settling 
the  quarrels  of  their  priests?  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Turks 
could  easily  have  nationalised  the  alien  races  by  means  of  the 
church  and  the  school ;  but  it  seems  that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
make  an  attempt  at  turning  the  subject  races  into  Turks. 

Democratic  government  in  accordance  with  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  means  national  suicide  for  Turkey.  The  Christian  majority 
in  Europe  will  no  doubt  support  parliamentary  government  which 
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may  put  the  national  power  into  their  hands,  and  the  patriotic^ 
Young  Turks  themselves,  who  introduced  the  Constitution,  may 
be  the  first  to  regret  its  introduction,  and  to  demand  its  abolition 
by  a  coup  d'etat.  As  they  are  warm-hearted  patriots  they  may 
make  themselves  a  coup  d' Hat,  and  parliamentary  government  in 
Turkey  may  be  followed  by  a  dictatorial,  military  rule. 

In  endeavouring  to  settle  the  conflicts  among  the  alien  nation¬ 
alities  and  between  the  aliens  and  the  Turks,  the  path  of  the  new 
Turkish  Government  will  scarcely  be  smooth.  The  Balkan 
States  are  watching  events  with  attention.  Although  they  have 
congratulated  the  new  Turkish  Government,  they  have  no  interest 
in  Turkey's  regeneration,  and  they  are  bound  to  oppose  the  Otto- 
manisation  of  their  compatriots  in  Turkey.  Therefore  they  may 
be  expected  to  draw  the  sword  and  to  face  Turkey  unitedly  if 
they  see  their  plans  of  expansion  threatened  by  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  alien  elements  in  Turkey.  It  seems  therefore  clear 
that  the  Young  Turks  will  hardly  be  able  to  pacify  Macedonia, 
that  the  present  truce  will  not  last,  and  that  Macedonia  will  again 
become  a  festering  sore  in  the  Turkish  body  politic,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  may  require  the  surgeon’s  knife.  The  recent  festivities 
and  generous  speeches  will  hardly  provide  a  permanent  solution 
to  a  problem  in  which  not  sentiments  but  great  national  interests 
are  chiefly  involved. 

Turkey’s  future  depends  largely  on  the  settlement  of  her  alien 
problem.  This  problem  may  have  to  be  settled  very  soon  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  the  Turkish  revolution  may  be  hastening 
on  a  crisis  of  the  gravest  kind.  If  the  position  in  Turkey  should 
become  untenable  owing  to  the  conflict  of  the  Turks  and  the 
alien  races,  if,  as  seems  possible,  civil  war  on  a  large  scale 
should  break  out  and  devastate  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the 
European  Pow’ers  would  be  compelled  to  step  in  and  to  replace 
chaos  by  a  stable  form  of  government.  As  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  the  majority  in  European  Turkey,  it  might  then  be 
found  necessary  to  end  Turkey’s  rule  in  Europe,  and  the  problem 
how  to  replace  the  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople  by  a 
non-Turkish  one  would  arise.  In  the  settlement  of  that  problem 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia  are  no  doubt  most  directly  inter¬ 
ested,  but  as  the  European  Great  Powers  will  scarcely  allow  the 
Balkan  States  to  settle  the  future  of  Turkey  among  themselves, 
we  must  now  take  note  of  the  interests  which  the  leading  Great 
Powers  have  in  Turkey,  interests  which  will  determine  their 
attitude  and  policy. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  look  at  the  problem  of 
Turkey  from  the  purely  humanitarian  point  of  view.  Humani¬ 
tarian  considerations  take  necessarily  a  secondary  place  in  the  cal- 
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culations  of  statesmen, for  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  promote 
rather  the  interests  of  their  own  country  than  the  interests  of 
foreigners  or  of  humanity  at  large.  Stripped  from  humanitarian 
considerations,  the  problem  of  the  future  of  Turkey  is  the  problem 
of  the  possession,  or  of  the  control,  of  Constantinople  with  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Strategically  and  economically  Constantinople  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Napoleon  I.  indulged  in 
one  of  his  numerous  picturesque  exaggerations  when  he 
exclaimed  :  “  The  nation  which  holds  Constantinople  possesses 
the  mastery  of  the  world.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  now  more  than  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  the 
Power  which  holds  Constantinople  dominates  Eussia.  The 
richest,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  most  densely  populated 
provinces  of  Eussia  lie  round  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  mighty 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  manufacturing  industries  always  follow  the  natural  and 
the  cheapest  means  of  transport,  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the 
south  of  Eussia  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
Eussia ’s  wealth  and  power.  He  who  is  at  war  with  Eussia 
can,  if  he  controls  Constantinople,  attack  her  in  her  most  vulner¬ 
able  part.  He  may  bring  Eussia  to  her  knees  without  great  mili¬ 
tary  exertion  by  closing  the  Bosphorus  to  Eussia’ s  foreign 
trade,  which  is  now  a  far  more  important  factor  in  Eussia’s 
economic  life  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  or  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  Eussia’s  foreign  trade  was  quite  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Commercially  also  Constantinople  occupies  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  world.  Constantinople  was  the  centre 
of  the  world’s  commerce  when  the  productions  of  Asia  were 
carried  by  daravans  overland  towards  the  ports  of  southern 
Europe,  and  when  the  European  manufacturers  were  carried  by 
land  into  the  centre  of  Asia,  vid  Egypt  and  the  countries  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Now  the  largest  part  of  the 
goods  exchanged  between  Europe  and  Asia  takes  the  sea  route, 
but  when  the  ancient  caravan  tracks  are  replaced  by  railway 
lines  starting  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
opening  up  north-western  Asia — the  Baghdad  Eailway  will,  no 
doubt,  be  followed  by  other  lines — the  vast  current  of  trade 
flowing  through  the  Black  Sea  towards  and  from  the  Eussian 
north  will  be  further  swelled  by  a  vast  current  of  trade  flowing 
through  the  Black  Sea  towards  and  from  Asia  Minor  and  Central 
Asia.  The  rivers  in  the  south  of  India  will  be  linked  up  by 
railway  with  Constantinople.  With  the  progress  of  civilisation 
Constantinople  may  again  become  the  most  important  mart  and 
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distributing  centre  of  the  world.  Its  commercial  possibilities 
can  hardly  be  over-stated. 

Whilst  Constantinople  would  he  a  very  desirable  possession 
to  a  Central  European  Power,  it  is  of  almost  vital  necessity  to 
Kussia,  not  only  because  Constantinople  controls  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Black  Sea  trade.  Kussia  has  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic  and  a 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  position  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  is  an  exceedingly  precarious  one.  The  Baltic  is  full  of 
treacherous  shallow’s,  the  passage  through  the  narrow  channels 
which  separate  the  Danish  islands  is  at  all  times  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  ships  of  large  draught,  and  if  the  Danish  islands 
should  be  seized  in  time  of  war  by  a  third  Pow’er — a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  undertaking — Russia  would  find  her  northern 
squadrons  bottled  up  and  useless.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  of  Catharine  II.  Russia  has  endeavoured  to  obtain 
free  access  to  the  sea  by  securing  to  herself  the  control  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  is  the  key  to  her  house.  Nearly  all  her  great 
wars  were  waged  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  she  is 
not  likely  to  abandon  her  aim  now’  when  the  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  to  her  far  more  important  and  necessary  than  it 
has  been  at  any  previous  period  of  her  history.  It  is  an  extremely 
humiliating  and  an  intolerable  position  for  the  greatest  State  in 
the  wnrld  to  be  denied  free  access  to  the  sea. 

Hitherto  Austria-Hungary,  and  Great  Britain  have  resisted 
Russia’s  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople.  The 
.Austrian  point  of  view  as  regards  Constantinople  w’as  laid  down 
by  Field-Marshal  Radetzky,  the  greatest  and  most  statesmanlike 
Austrian  general  of  modern  times.  The  Field-Marshal  wrote  ;  — 

Owing  to  her  geographical  position  Russia  is  the  national  and  eternal 
enemy  of  Turkey.  The  huge  territory  of  that  Empire  can  send  its  produce 
only  through  the  narrow  gates  of  the  Baltic  or  through  the  Bosphorus. 
Russia  must  therefore  do  all  she  can  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople, 
for  its  possession  gives  to  her  the  security  she  requires  as  well  as  territorial 
completeness. 

Russia’s  geographical  position  makes  it  indispensable  for  her  to  keep  open 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sound.  She  can  secure  the  former  object  only  by 
dividing  its  shores  between  two  independent  Powers  or  by  taking  possession 
of  it.  Austria  might  permit  the  former,  and  might  also  permit  Russia  to 
possess  an  isolated  fortress  on  the  Straits  similar  to  Gibraltar.  But  Austria 
can  never  tolerate  that  Russia  should  incorporate  Turkey  in  part  or  whole, 
for  in  that  case  Austria  would  be  hemmed  in  and  controlled  by  Russia. 

The  Danube  is  Austria’s  main  artery.  Its  lower  reaches  in  the  Black  Sea 
are  as  necessary  to  Austria  as  the  Sound  and  the  Dardanelles  are  to  Russia, 
and,  in  order  to  utilise  the  Danube  freely,  Austria  requires  also  the  free  use 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  Austria 
and  Russia  must  lead  to  war  unless  both  nations  arrive  at  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  Turkey. 
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Radetzky’s  statement  was  made  almost  eighty  years  ago,  and 
it  requires  now  correction.  Measured  by  the  volume  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  expansibility  of  trade,  the  interests  of  Russia  in  the 
free  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  are  now  immeasurably 
greater  than  are  those  of  Austria-Hungary.  Besides,  the  idea  of 
dividing  the  straits  between  two  Powers,  or  of  neutralising  them, 
at  which  the  Field-Marshal  hints,  is  quite  impracticable. 

A  valuable  and  much  coveted  property  such  as  Constantinople 
requires  a  powerful  and  determined  custodian,  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  resist  all  comers.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Constantinople  permanently  by  dividing  the  narrows 
between  two  Powers.  Supposing  Russia  was  to  control  the 
Bosphorus  and  Austria-Hungary  the  Dardanelles,  there  would 
probably  soon  be  war  between  the  two  guardians  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  thoroughfare.  Supix^sing  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  were  given  to  the  Turks, 
and  the  northern  shores  to  some  other  Power  or  Powers,  the 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  passage  would  soon  begin  between 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Constantinople  with  the 
straits  might  be  given  to  Greece  or  Bulgaria.  If  Greece  or 
Bulgaria  should  be  rash  enough  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the 
Turk  they  would  also  take  over  the  Turk’s  burden,  and  they 
would  be  ground  between  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  the  Western 
Powers  on  the  other  side,  as  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone.  Some  believe  that  a  small  neutral  State  guaranteed 
by  the  Powers  should  be  created,  which  should  control  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  its  approaches.  This  plan  may  seem  attractive 
to  the  abstract  thinker,  but  it  wdll  hardly  bo  practicable.  The 
fortification  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  extensive  straits  against 
an  attack  by  sea  and  land  is  a  very  costly  undertaking.  It 
requires  not  only  very  extensive  fortifications,  hut  also  a  large 
army.  Immediately  questions  such  as  the  following  suggest 
themselves  :  How  will  the  hypothetical  neutral  State  be  financed? 
Where  will  its  army  come  from?  Can  a  neutral  State  be 
“  created  ”  by  the  will  of  the  Powers  like  a  piece  of  machinery? 
Are  the  Powers  likely  to  agree  upon  the  creation  of  such  an 
artificial  State?  Will  not  Russia  oppose  a  stop  which  she  would 
consider  to  be  directed  against  her — a  step  which  would  make 
permanent  her  dependence  on  foreign  nations  for  leave  to  pass 
into  and  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  will  not  her  friends  support 
her  in  her  opposition?  The  straits  can  also  not  be  neutralised 
by  international  agreement  because  the  Powders,  having  conflict¬ 
ing  interests,  would  hardly  agree.  Besides  a  piece  of  paper, 
such  as  an  international  agreement,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 
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The  question  of  the  future  of  Turkey,  which  means  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future  of  Constantinople,  may  soon  come  up  for 
gettlement.  The  Powers  should  strive  to  create  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  it  seems  that  a  permanent  settlement  can  be 
created  only  by  giving  Constantinople  to  Russia,  which  has  the 
strongest  claim  to  its  possession.  Formerly  Great  Britain 
opposed  Russia’s  advance  upon  Constantinople  fearing  that  she 
might  thence  advance  upon  India,  as  Paul  I.  had  planned  a 
century  ago.  In  considering  whether  Great  Britain  may  safely 
allow  Russia  to  occupy  Constantinople  we  must  leave  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente  out  of  account,  for  neither  ententes  nor 
alliances  last  for  ever.  We  must  base  our  considerations  upon 
more  permanent  factors.  A  Russian  Constantinople  no  longer 
threatens  India.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Constantinople 
is  separated  from  India  by  an  enormous  distance,  whilst  two 
Russian  railway  lines  have  already  been  run  close  to  the  Afghan- 
Indian  frontier.  If  Russia  wishes  to  invade  India  she  will 
scarcely  start  from  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  Con¬ 
stantinople  lies  not  very  far  from  the  Suez  Canal,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  deserts  which  surround  Egypt  have 
never  proved  a  sufficient  protection  to  that  country.  Cambyses 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon  I.  and  Ibrahim  have  crossed 
the  desert  with  their  armies,  and  an  attack  upon  Egypt  from 
Constantinople  is  all  the  easier  as  the  Hedjaz  Railway  could  take 
an  invader  to  Akabah,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  lies  but  150  miles 
from  the  town  of  Suez.  However,  as  Russia  could  make  little 
use  of  the  canal,  as  Great  Britain  could  rapidly  bring  up  large 
numbers  of  troops  from  England  and  India,  and  as  the  British 
ships  could  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  no  vital  damage 
would  be  done  to  the  British  Empire  even  if  Russia  should  be 
able  to  seize  the  Canal.  Such  an  undertaking  would  certainly  be 
very  hazardous  to  Russia,  and  could  hardly  be  very  profitable. 
Consequently  Russia  will  scarcely  make  war  upon  Great  Britain 
for  the  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  possession  of  Constantinople  w’ould  probably  not  stimulate 
Russia’s  aggressiveness,  as  most  people  fear.  Having  obtained 
the  great  object  for  wffiich  her  rulers  have  worked  and  plotted 
during  almost  two  centuries,  Russia  w’ould  have  to  devote  all  her 
energy  to  preserving  her  new’  possession,  which  possibly  might 
prove  to  be  to  her  a  doubtful  boon.  What  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Russia  occupying  Constantinople?  In  the  first  place, 
the  Balkan  States  which  have  hitherto  supported  Russia  may 
be  expected  to  turn  against  her.  They  may  form  an  anti-Russian 
combination,  and  they  may  be  found  on  Austria’s  side  if  a  quarrel 
should  break  out  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
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It  seems  also  doubtful  whether  Germany  will  acquiesce  in 
Russia’s  occupying  Constantinople.  Fearing  an  encounter  with 
the  Russian  colossus,  Germany  has  during  many  years  planfully 
strengthened  Turkey  against  Russia.  She  has  lent  Turkey  some 
of  her  ablest  officers,  who  have  reorganised  her  army.  She  has 
built  or  financed  many  of  the  Turkish  railways,  the  greatest  value 
of  which  consists  in  this,  that  they  enable  Turkey  rapidly  to 
mobilise  her  army  and  to  concentrate  it  near  Constantinople. 
She  is  now  building  the  Baghdad  Railway,  which  will  enable  the 
Turkish  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  who,  during  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  spent  seven  months  on  the  march  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  to  reach  the  capital  in  a  few  days.  Germany’s  diplomacy 
has  supported  Turkey  consistently  against  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
Her  action  allows  us  to  gauge  Germany’s  attitude  towards  the 
problem  of  Constantinople.  It  will  hardly  be  a  benevolent  one 
to  Russia  . 

If  Russia  was  installed  at  Constantinople,  the  Russo- Austrian 
and  the  Russo-German  differences  which  now  are  dormant  would 
become  accentuated.  Possibly  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
would  earlier  or  later  lead  to  a  war  between  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany.  At  any  rate,  Russia  would  have  much 
to  do  to  guard  her  greatly  enlarged  Western  frontier  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  against  attack.  She  would  be  far  more  vulnerable 
than  she  has  been  hitherto,  and  she  would  for  a  long  time  not  be 
able  to  think  of  military  adventures  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  or 
of  India.  Through  the  possession  of  Constantinople  Russia’s  posi¬ 
tion  would  become  rather  one  of  anxiety  than  one  of  arrogant 
and  aggressive  security. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  position  of  the  new  Turkish 
Government  may  very  soon  become  one  of  great  anxiety  and 
danger.  It  seems  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  which  will  decide  the 
future  of  Turkey,  and  unless  the  Young  Turks,  who  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  Europe,  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
wisdom,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  European  Turkey  will  be  lost  to 
them.  It  is  possible  that  their  patriotic  revolution  has  come  too 
late,  and  that  the  disease  from  which  Turkey  is  suffering  is  so 
deep-seated  that  its  cure  may  require  the  surgeon’s  knife.  The 
outlook  is  serious  and  threatening,  and  a  great  European  war 
may  be  approaching. 


T.  Ellis  Barker. 
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By  An  Eye-witness. 

A  FORTNIGHT  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Turkish  Constitution 
some  English  residents  in  Constantinople,  reading  of  the  mutiny 
in  Macedonia,  foretold  that  some  great  change  was  about  to  take 
place.  For  up  to  that  time  the  army,  though  its  allegiance  to 
any  particular  Sultan  might  be  uncertain,  had  not  sided  with 
any  party  which  aimed  at  limiting  the  imperial  absolutism.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  probably  wholly  unprepared  for  a 
change.  For  such  intelligence  was  excluded  from  all  newspapers 
published  under  control  of  the  Government  censorship ;  and 
though  the  foreign  post-offices  brought  many  English,  French, 
and  German  newspapers  into  the  city,  the  channels  whereby 
their  contents  could  permeate  to  the  native  population  were  few 
and  unsafe.  The  English  post-office,  e.g.,  was  a  notorious 
rendezvous  of  Government  spies.  The  members  of  at  least  one 
of  the  secret  societies,  to  whose  joint  action  the  final  success  is 
to  be  ascribed,  were  unknown  to  each  other,  whence  it  is  improb¬ 
able  that  much  of  the  programme  was  communicated  to  them 
from  headquarters.  But  even  among  those  who  had  access  to 
|X)litical  intelligence  there  were  few  possessed  of  sufficient  saga¬ 
city  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Macedonian  mutiny. 
Hence  after  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  series  of 
events  which  proved  it,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  reality, 
Turks  in  the  metropolis  who  were  asked  -whether  they  had  anti¬ 
cipated  any  such  event  confessed  that  they  were  completely 
surprised. 

Two  rumours,  or  perhaps  they  should  be  called  popular  beliefs, 
prevailed  in  Constantinople.  One  was  that  the  Constitution  w-as 
a  gift  of  the  English  nation.  Hence  the  demonstrations  before 
the  British  Embassy,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  Ambassador, 
and  the  cry,  Vive  V Angleterre,  coupled  with  those  of  Vive  le 
Sultan  and  Vive  la  Constitution ,  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Another  was  that  the  Sultan  had  relied  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  absolutism  on  the  ruler  of  another  European 
country.  When  the  news  of  the  Macedonian  mutiny  reached 
Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  the  further  intelligence  was  brought  that 
Turkish  troops  refused  to  fire  on  their  comrades,  the  Sultan  spent, 
it  was  said,  a  night  in  consulting  through  the  telegraph  with  that 
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ruler,  who  finally  convinced  him  that  to  grant  the  Constitution 
was  the  only  course  which  could  avert  a  march  on  the  capital, 
with  yet  greater  disasters  to  the  Palace.  Unable  to  obtain  more 
effective  aid  from  this  potentate,  the  Sultan  yielded  to  his  advice. 

Among  the  different  units  of  the  population  the  news  aroused 
divers  feelings — jubilation  and  enthusiasm,  alarm,  scepticism, 
disapproval.  “  What  is  liberty?  ”  I  was  asked  by  a  dancing 
Dervish.  “It  means,’’  I  replied,  “not  to  be  afraid.’’  An 
Armenian  whom  I  congratulated  on  the  change  reminded  me 
that  the  Constitution  which  had  previously  been  proclaimed  had 
been  immediately  withdrawn,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
same  should  not  recur.  What  the  Sultan  had  given  the  Sultan 
could  take  away.  On  the  whole  the  older  and  more  sober  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  native  and  foreign  communities  seemed  to  be  the 
most  firmly  convinced  that  the  Constitution  had  come  to  stay. 
Tlie  casual  visitor  was  the  person  who  believed  least  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Turkish  democracy.  But  there  were  also  those 
among  natives  and  foreigners  who  regarded  the  event  as  disas¬ 
trous,  because  they  thought  the  Macedonian  troubles  were 
leading  up  to  a  British  protectorate,  similar  to  that  over  Egypt, 
and  felt  that  the  Constitution  effectually  barred  the  way  to  this 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eastern  question. 

The  journalistic  applause  wdiich  greeted  the  first  announcement 
of  the  change  was  tempered  by  discretion.  The  comment  of  the 
Levant  Herald  ran  :  “  For  our  part  we  will  only  say  that  during  the 
whole  of  our  journalistic  career  we  have  never  more  sincerely  and 
more  joyfully  acclaimed  the  name  of  the  enlightened  ruler  of  this 
country  to  whose  liberality  the  nation  owes  the  benefit  just  con- 
feiTod  upon  it.’’  The  other  organs  spoke  in  similar  style.  What¬ 
ever  might  happen,  to  praise  and  acclaim  the  Sultan  was  perfectly 
safe.  Nor  was  there  any  danger  in  rhapsodies  on  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  and  verse  and  prose  began  to  flow  freely  on  this  theme. 
With  a  little  skill  it  was  possible  to  eulogise  the  new  regime 
without  saying  anything  treasonable  about  the  earlier.  And  so 
the  Sahah  of  July  26th,  the  second  day  of  liberty,  alludes  to  the 
thirty  years  and  more  which  had  passed  between  the  first  and 
second  proclamations  of  the  Constitution  as  a  period  of  discipline, 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  which  had  been  to  train  the  nation  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  its  maturity.  “  The  whole  reign  of  his 
Majesty,’’  said  the  Monitenr  Oriental  of  July  25th,  “has  been 
devoted  to  healing  the  wounds  of  the  war  of  1877-78,  recovering 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  Empire,  restoring  to  Turkey  the 
place  in  the  European  concert  to  which  she  had  a  right.  To 
bring  this  task  to  a  happy  conclusion  it  was  necessary  that  the 
central  authority  should  meet  with  no  resistance ;  that  a  single 
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mind  should  animate,  concentrate,  and  direct  towards  a  single 
end  all  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  the  country.  But  now  circuiu- 
btauces  have  changed.  Fresh  situations  require  fresh  methods. 
That  is  why  the  Sultan  in  his  enlightened  solicitude  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  people,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  his 
Emph’e,  has  of  his  high  initiative  decided  to  abandon  personal 
government.”  No  harm  could  come  from  raising  the  cry, 
“Long  live  the  Sultan,”  whether  absolutism  or  republicanism 
finally  prevailed.  And  with  this  cry  the  streets  resounded  and 
the  walls  were  placarded. 

A  supplement  to  the  newspapers  of  July  25th  brought  the 
welcome  news  of  an  amnesty  to  political  prisoners.  By  July  28th 
it  was  realised  that  the  Press  was  free  and  the  censorship 
abolished.  The  overcrowded  gaols  kept  discharging  their 
inmates,  to  be  welcomed  with  acclamations  by  their  friends  and 
associates,  and  driven  in  triumph  through  the  city  with  waving 
flags.  By  Saturday  evening  every  house  was  decorated ;  next  in 
frequency  to  the  Ottoman  star  and  crescent  came  the  Greek 
cross  and  stripes,  for  each  householder  hung  out  the  flag  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged.  Those  whose  rooms  were  near  the 
great  thoroughfares  obtained  little  sleep  those  nights ;  the  morn¬ 
ing  came,  and  the  cheering,  with  the  playing  of  the  Haniidieh 
March,  ceased  not.  Night  after  night  the  French  play  at  the 
Theatre  des  Petits  Champs  was  interrupted  by  a  cheering  crowd , 
who  only  consented  to  let  the  play  go  on  when  the  march  had 
been  repeatedly  played  by  the  band.  French  and  Turkish  orators 
delivered  speeches  in  praise  of  the  Sultan  and  liberty  in  public 
gardens  or  wherever  an  audience  could  assemble.  As  the  Greek 
newspaper,  Proa,  of  the  Monday,  said  :  ”  The  whole  nation  was 
dnink,  was  suffering  headache  (kraipale)  from  the  intoxication 
of  joy.  Luxuriating  in  the  boundless  radiance  of  liberty  and 
equality  they  could  only  cry  in  ecstasy,  ‘  Long  live  the  friend  of 
liberty ,  the  Sultan  Abd  al-Hamid !  ’  ” 

But  soon  the  journalists,  more  accustomed  to  that  boundless 
radiance,  reflect  that  if  the  change  is  so  desirable,  the  former 
state  must  have  been  bad,  and  for  its  badness  some  one  must  be 
responsible.  And  so  this  Greek  journal  proceeds:  ‘‘Only  the 
wretched  beings  who  make  their  living  out  of  the  crehos  of  ser¬ 
vility,  and  whose  gaze  is  unable  to  bear  the  divine  brilliancy  of 
liberty,  disapprove  of  the  new  state  of  things.  Ill-omened  bats, 
or  rather  hideous  serpents,  to  bo  abhorred  and  execrated  by 
mankind !  ’  ’ 

Of  these  bats  there  were  a  considerable  number,  and  they 
began  to  use  their  wings.  One  of  the  first  of  those  to  be  named 
in  the  papers  was  Habib  Efendi  Melhame,  described  in  the 
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Stamboul  of  July  •28th  as  Vun  des  plus  notoires  mouchards,  [ 
“  to  the  surprise  of  a  vast  circle  of  friends  and  neighbours,  accus-  f 
touied  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  probity  and  an  honourable 
paterfamilias”  {Levant  Herald,  July  29th).  According  to  the 
latter  authority  he  left  Constantinople  not  in  flight,  but  on  a 
special  mission  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  arrested,  to  the  general  I 
surprise.  However,  he  appears  to  have  left  on  the  imperial  busi-  !; 
ness  in  his  sleeping  attire.  The  highly  respectable  Ikdam  of  the  ^ 
next  day  recorded  the  flight  of  a  more  distinguished  member  of  I 
the  same  family,  Selim  Melhame,  Minister  of  Forests  and  Mines, 
of  whose  transactions  in  that  capacity  business  men  in  Turkey  \ 
had  queer  tales  to  tell.  He  fled  on  an  Italian  steamer,  and  the  ! 
Ikdam  bade  him  go  to  a  place  which  we  prefer  to  name  in  its  | 
Arabic  form,  Jehamium.  “Everyone  knows,”  it  adds,  “what  i 
deep  wounds  have  been  dealt  our  blessed  country  by  scoundrels  of  I 
this  sort,  men  of  no  religion,  faith,  country,  or  pedigree.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  been  unaffected  by  their  presence.  Fearing 
the  vengeance  due  to  their  misdeeds  they  have  taken  to  ignonii-  | 
nious  flight.  Ungrateful  traitors !  May  they  and  their  like  i 
leave  our  country  henceforth  alone  !  ”  i 

The  capture  of  a  third  member  of  this  family  was  announced 
on  August  13th.  The  ground  of  his  arrest  was  not  then  known; 
but  his  house  was  with  difficulty  defended  by  the  soldiery  from  i 
a  mob  of  tradesmen  who  demanded  payment  for  goods  delivered. 

On  August  1st  it  was  announced  that  “  the  Chief  Inspector  of  i; 
Military  Schools,  otherwise  Chief  Spy,  otherwise  Chief  Hypocrite,  f 
Ismail  Fasha,”  having  presented  himself  at  the  Salamlik  on  the  i 
previous  day,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace,  “the  P 
presence  of  such  miscreants  being  no  longer  tolerated  in  the  I 
Palace.”  Another  “  most  dishonourable  of  all  the  spies,”  Kaba-  J 
sakal  (Coarse  Beard)  Mohammed  Pasha,  who  had  caused  the 
death  of  many  thousands,  having  likewise  been  dismissed  from  P 
the  Palace,  had  gone  home  on  foot  and  in  tears,  whence,  after  ■ 
saying  to  his  family,  “  This  is  the  consequence  of  my  crimes,” 
he  took  ship  for  Brusa,  accompanied  by  the  execration  of  the 
populace.  Two  days  later  a  fly-leaf  w'as  issued  at  Brusa,  couched  i 
as  follows  :  “  The  bloodthirsty  scoundrel,  Mohammed  Pasha,  E 
having  been  arrested  as  a  deserter  on  his  flight  to  Brusa,  | 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  opening  the  veins  of  both  his  j 
wrists ;  we  arc  informed  that  his  accursed  life  is  not  yet  at  an  | 
end ;  but  we  shall  publish  a  fresh  leaflet  to  announce  it  when  it  j 
comes.”  F 

On  July  29th  it  was  stated  that  Izzet  Pasha,  Chamberlain  and  f 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Sultan,  had  left  the  capital  to  be  present 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Medinah  station  of  the  Hejaz  Railway ; 
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whereas  others  denied  this.  By  Monday,  August  3rd,  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  taken  flight  on  a  vessel  of  the  (British) 
Khedivial  Company,  sending  a  telegram  to  the  papers  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Sultan  to  do  so. 
Thereby,  according  to  the  Gazette,  casting  an  unwarrantable 
aspersion  on  his  Majesty,  who  had  just  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Constitution,  and  could  not  therefore  abet  one  of  his  subjects 
in  an  endeavour  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  his  Government.  “  The 
whole  nation  with  one  voice  tells  Izzet  that  he  lies !  England, 
which  applauds  the  inauguration  of  Constitutional  Government 
in  Turkey,  will  extradite  him!  Of  this  we  are  convinced.” 
There  being  no  extradition  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  this 
could  not  be  done.  It  was  stated  that  Izzet,  when  in  Turkish 
waters,  endeavoured  to  bribe  Government  oflicials  with  bags  of 
coin,  which  they  took  and  flung  into  the  sea. 

How  much  importance  his  Majesty  attached  to  the  loyal  demon¬ 
strations  it  might  be  hard  to  gauge.  The  new'spapers  of  July 
‘29th  announced  that  ‘‘  yielding  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  his 
jHiople  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  religion,”  the  Sultan 
had  decided  to  perform  his  devotions  on  the  following  Friday  in 
a  mosque  of  Istambul.  No  one,  however,  knew  even  on  the 
Thursday  in  which  mosque  it  was  to  be,  and  there  was  a  large 
choice.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Coldon  Horn  unfortunately  prevented  his  Majesty  from  giving 
this  touching  mark  of  confidence  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects. 
\  rumour  that  the  Sultan  had  actually  gone  over  to  Istambul  the 
following  Saturday  turned  out  to  be  false.  On  August  6th  some 
persons  professing  to  be  in  possession  of  private  information  fore¬ 
told  a  coup  d'etat  for  the  Salamlik  of  the  following  day.  But 
the  all-powerful  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  was  too  wise 
to  allow  any  measure  which  would  bring  on  them  European 
censure. 

Two  results  or  concomitants  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  affected  every  inhabitant  of  the  capital,  whether  native  or 
foreign.  One  of  these  was  the  cashiering  of  the  spies.  How 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  had  been  annually  expended 
on  these  iiersons  w  ill  perhaps  never  be  know’n ;  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  placed  it  above  a  million  sterling.  The  profession  was 
staffed  by  persons  of  varied  nationality  and  social  status ;  an 
Englishman  is  said  to  have  practised  it  with  success  till  his 
countrymen  contrived  to  get  him  exiled.  The  Armenian  patriarch 
Ormanian  w’as  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  a  spy,  and  they 
clamoured  for  his  resignation.  He  complained  to  the  Grand 
VTzier  of  the  language  of  the  Press,  but  was  told  that  the  Press 
was  now  free.  He  tried  to  fly  with  a  £40,000  cheque  in  his 
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possession ;  but  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to  the  patriarchal 
palace,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner. 

Tlie  spy  was  indeed  ubiquitous,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  his 
presence.  If  a  European  asked  an  Ottoman  subject  the  way,  the 
latter  was  afraid  to  answer,  lest  he  be  summoned  to  explain  why 
he  had  been  conversing  with-  a  stranger.  He  was  to  be  found 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  An  Armenian  who  collected  in 
England  for  an  Armenian  school  in  Syria  and  urged  his  claim  on 
the  ground  that  Christians  were  heavily  taxed  in  Turkey,  was, 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  condemned  to  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  having  defamed  the  Sultan’s  Government.  Some¬ 
one  noticed  the  present  writer  at  the  Bayazid  Library  reading  a 
book  in  which  the  proper  name,  Shah- Arman  (King  of  Armenia), 
occurred,  and  denounced  him  as  an  Armenophile  at  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 

And  now  these  industrious  persons  were  all  thrown  out  of 
employment.  On  Sunday,  August  2nd,  they  collected  at  the 
Palace  door,  and  demanded  to  bo  given  some  appointments,  that 
they  might  “  eat  a  piece  of  bread.”  They  were  paid  their  arrears 
and  discharged.  Men  could  talk  to  each  other  and  to  strangers 
freely.  It  took  some  days,  but  not  many,  to  make  them  feel  that 
the  fetters  were  off.  Even  in  Government  offices  the  officials 
began  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  Sultan  very  freely.  Poli¬ 
tics,  the  name  of  which  had  been  regarded  as  a  word  of  evil 
omen,  became  the  one  subject  whereon  everyone  discoursed. 

That  the  spies  themselves  suffered  so  little  from  a  justly  indig¬ 
nant  ]X)pulation  is  only  one  symptom  of  the  many  which  indicate 
that  the  Turkish  revolution  was  neither  premature  nor  belated, 
but  born  in  due  season.  Those  who  fled  did  so  from  evil  con¬ 
science  rather  than  because  of  actual  danger,  except  where  not 
content  with  the  profits  of  espionage,  they  had  also  practised 
extortion  or  peculation.  The  one  victim  of  popular  fury,  Fehim 
Pasha  of  Brusa,  who  was  lynched  at  Yeni-shehr,  did  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  meet  his  fate  without 
giving  fresh  provocation.  This  person,  who  by  various  acts  of 
violence  had  (it  was  said)  seized  estates,  and  caused  the  death 
of  numerous  persons,  thought  fit  to  fly,  accompanied  by  a  kavass. 
Both  were  armed,  and,  being  challenged  to  deliver  their  revolvers, 
attempted  to  use  them.  This  act  was  resented  by  the  crowd. 
Fehim  was  torn  to  pieces  and  the  kavass  wounded.  The  fear 
which  the  present  writer  with  others  harboured,  that  the  taste  of 
blood  would  make  the  populace  thirst  for  more,  proved  to  be 
without  foundation. 

The  second  blessing  was  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  which, 
owing  to  the  ever-increasing  zeal  of  officials,  had  from  year  to 
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year  grown  more  oppressive.  The  censor  saw  treason  where  no 
treason  was.  An  Armenian  bookseller  printed  a  catalogue  of  his 
books ;  it  was  not  enough  that  he  omitted  all  titles  alluding  to 
Armenia  or  an  Armenian  nation ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  name 
the  towns  at  which  the  books  were  printed.  Egyptian  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviews  were  rigidly  excluded ;  a  Moslem  official  at 
Jerusalem,  who  wished  to  know  how  the  Cairene  champion  of 
Islam  had  defended  his  religion  against  Lord  Cromer,  had  to 
solicit  an  Englishman’s  aid  to  procure  him  a  copy  of  the  Manar, 
The  Turkish  newspapers  were  official  gazettes,  recording  such 
Court  intelligence  as  might  be  divulged,  or  were  filled  with  trans¬ 
lations  of  French  novels  and  “tit-bits.”  The  abolition  of  the 
censorship  caused  a  tremendous  change.  The  feuilletons  were 
discontinued  even  at  the  thrilling  jxtint  of  a  story  :  political  intel¬ 
ligence  and  criticisms  occupying  every  column  to  the  full.  Fresh 
papers  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  after  a  shower,  sixty  editors 
applying  for  registration  within  two  days  of  the  proclamation. 
Foundries  w’orked  night  and  day  to  supply  plant  for  the  printing 
othcos.  Skilled  writers  who  were  employed  in  various  professions 
in  European  capitals  were  hastily  summoned  to  collaborate  in 
the  old  journals  or  to  start  new  sheets.  Caricaturists  exercised 
their  art  on  the  prominent  actors  on  the  political  stage,  and  their 
productions  were  hawked  and  greedily  purchased  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  that  connects  Galata  with  Istambul.  The  supply 
of  newspapers  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  notwithstanding 
these  accessions.  The  old-established  sheets,  the  Ikdam,  Sabah, 
and  Tarjuman-i-Hakikat,  fetched  three  or  four  times  their  normal 
price  of  ten  paras,  or  |d.  ;  many  editions  of  each  were  required 
on  the  same  day.  And  the  demand  for  the  French-English, 

'  French-Italian,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  JudsBO- Spanish  journals 
was  also  multiplied.  Newspaper  readers  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
:  stantinople  were  as  common  as  in  a  morning  metropolitan  train. 

[  The  Turkish  Press  had  scarcely  had  time  to  split  into  parties 
when  the  present  writer  left  Constantinople.  Signs  of  different 
tendencies  were  not  wanting.  Some  papers  were  wholly  Anglo- 
I  phile ;  the  favour  which  Germany  had  for  years  monopolised 
should,  they  said,  be  Transferred  to  England,  the  friend  of  liberty 
in  general  and  of  Turkish  liberty  in  particular.  Others,  while 
I  approving  of  friendliness  to  England,  desired  amicable  relations 
I  with  all  European  Powers;  only  Turkey  was  no  more  to  be 
exploited  by  Europeans,  but  must  get  as  much  as  she  gives. 

"1  Few  readers  of  these  Turkish  papers  will  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  ability,  the  earnestness,  and  the  sobriety  of  the  writers.  Most 
of  them  will  on  the  whole  assent  to  the  eulogy  which  the  editor 
1  of  the  Gazette  in  his  eighth  number  passed  on  his  colleagues  and 
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himself  for  their  conduct  during  the  first  week  of  the  new 
journalism.  “  The  papers  have  been  fully  conscious  of  their 
duty ;  wherever  possible  they  have  abstained  from  personalities ; 
wherever  jx)ssible  they  have  avoided  harsh  language ;  from  the 
first  day  of  liberty  they  have  recommended  calm  and  moderation ; 
they  have  given  the  most  jxisitive  assurances  that  they  will  stand 
to  their  task  of  interpreting  popular  opinion.” 

There  were  rocks  ahead  of  the  new  ship  of  State  from  the  first, 
and  by  the  time  these  lines  are  written  they  are  well  in  sight. 
The  first  outburst  of  enthusiasm  concealed  the  national  anti¬ 
pathies  existing  between  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  new 
Ottoman  community ;  but  by  this  time  it  is  apparent  that  the 
aspirations  of  Greek  and  Armenian  nationalists  cannot  without 
the  most  skilful  statesmanship  be  merged  in  the  new  ideal ;  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  end  can  be  realised  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  temporarily  some  ol  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  And  will 
Christians  and  Jews  be  able  to  fight  side  by  side  in  an  Ottoman 
army?  The  Prophet  would  have  none  to  fight  on  his  side  who 
had  not  embraced  Islam,  and  the  fundamental  theory  of  his 
system  is  that  the  Moslems  shall  constitute  the  fighting  caste; 
can  this  principle  be  annulled  in  a  State  in  which  the  predominant 
partner  is  Mohammedan?  The  financial  side  of  the  question 
(which  some  native  papers  discuss)  is  jicrhaps  of  little  imix)rt- 
ance,  since  the  total  amount  of  the  exemption  money  paid  by 
these  sects  in  lieu  of  military  service,  £T. 600 ,000,  is  not  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  Budget ;  but  while  Islamic  pride  will 
render  it  difficult  for  Turkish  soldiers  to  welcome  their  new 
comrades,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  obligation  to  military  service 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  whose 
comparative  material  prosperity  is  attributed  by  good  authorities 
to  their  exemption.  And  how  long  will  it  take  the  notions  of 
representative  government  and  limited  monarchy  to  acclimatise 
in  those  areas  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  are  unaffected  by 
Europe,  and  where  the  whole  world  is  believed  to  be  Moslem? 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
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GEOEGrES  CLEMENCEAU. 


Future  historiaiis,  if  unbiassed  by  party  feelings,  will  admit 
that  the  Third  Eepublic  in  France  was  the  reign  of  mediocrities. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  necessarily  that  this  period  was  wholly 
one  of  ill-luck  and  mismanagement.  Nations  have,  sometimes, 
had  to  pay  very  dearly  for  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  led 
by  a  man  of  genius ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  England  achieved 
her  most  memorable  success — the  final  crushing  of  Napoleon — 
when  her  destinies  w'ere  in  the  hands  of  third-rate  statesmen. 
But  no  effective  legislation,  no  marked  social  advance  is  to  be 
exiX3cted  in  a  country  ruled  by  such  men. 

Two  or  three  notable  figures,  however,  relieve  the  general 
dulness  of  the  age.  Either  by  their  exceptional  talents  or  by 
the  strength  of  their  character,  or  by  some  special  achievement 
they  rise  in  solitary  eminence  above  the  nonentities  which  crowd 
the  political  stage.  Of  these  exceptional  men,  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  is  possibly  the  most  striking. 

He  was  born  on  September  28th,  1841,  near  the  little  country 
town  of  Fontenay-le  Comte,  in  that  most  picturesque  district  of 
the  Vendee,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  our  civil  wars  as 
le  Bocage.  Clemenceau,  un  Vendeen?  Yes,  truly,  and  one  in 
whom  the  strong,  indomitable  characteristics  of  his  province  are 
easily  recognisable.  La  Vendee  is  sharply  divided  by  political 
traditions.  My  friend,  Count  de  la  Poeze,  former  depute  of  this 
province,  used  to  tell  me  :  “  In  Vendee  there  is  no  middle  course, 
no  half-way  house.  You  must  be  un  hlanc  or  un  bleu.”  Clemen¬ 
ceau  was  un  bleu  by  birth  and  education.  His  father,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  gentleman  and  an  M.D.,  who  practised  only  for  the 
poor,  was  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  at  Fontenay,  and, 
for  that  reason,  was  thrown  into  prison  after  the  coup  d’etat  of 
1851.  A  man  of  scientific  occupations  and  artistic  tastes.  Dr. 
Clemenceau  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Republican  of  the 
early  days,  a  noble  class,  long  vanished,  whose  disinterestedness 
and  unswerving  fidelity  to  their  principles  commanded  the  respect 
of  their  adversaries.  A  staunch  opponent  of  the  Church,  he  took 
care  that  his  eldest  boy,  when  at  the  public  school  of  Nantes,  did 
not  receive  any  religious  instruction.  Thus  it  was  that  young 
Clemenceau,  when  he  came  to  man’s  estate,  had  already  imbibed 
a  fierce  hatred  both  of  the  Government  of  the  day  and  of  the 
Church  w'hich  gave  it  its  powerful  support.  On  entering  the 
medical  school  of  Paris,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  political 
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agitation  which  had  just  broken  out  anew  in  the  Latin  quarter, 
and  which  owed  its  somewhat  childish  character  to  the  extreme 
youth  of  its  promoters.  He  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  muni, 
fcstants  at  the  Odeon  on  that  memorable  night  which  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Galana,  the  author  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
protegd  of  the  Tuileries;  a  very  poor  play,  which  would,  if  left 
to  itself,  have  disappeared  from  the  boards  after  a  few  days’ 
inglorious  existence.  He  fought  a  duel  in  the  woods  of  Claiiiart 
with  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  on  account  of  a 
ix)litical  joke  which  he  had  not  heard  and  which  did  not  concern 
him  personally.  He  suffered  two  months’  imprisonment  for 
having  attempted  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  that  lamentable 
day,  February  24th,  1848.  He  threw  himself  into  the  con¬ 
spirator’s  part  in  real  earnest,  and  as  a  clandestine  Press  is  as 
necessary  to  that  personage’s  outfit  nowadays^as  the  pcrruque 
blonde  et  collet  noir  were  in  the  time  of  Barras  and  Mme.  Angot, 
he  went  to  Geneva  to  buy  the  requisite  materials,  and  brought 
them  to  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  Imperial  police,  which,  possibly,  was  not  watching  him 
at  all.  Still,  his  lodgings  in  Paris  were  honoured  with  a  noc¬ 
turnal  search,  and  it  is  said  that  by  pretending  to  hold  the  candle 
to  the  unfortunate  commissary,  he  so  effectually  blinded  him  that 
he  failed  to  see  any  suspicious  object.  M.  Clemenceau  must 
smile  when  he  looks  back  upon  these  juvenile  freaks.  He  has 
probably  discovered  by  this  time  that  the  Sovereign  against  whom 
he  was  then  conspiring  was  a  stouter  friend  of  the  people  and 
a  more  resolute  champion  of  democratic  progress  than  the  men 
who  have  taken  his  place. 

But  Clemenceau  was  working  hard  in  those  years  of  political 
madness,  as  is  amply  evidenced  by  his  thesis,  Sur  la  generation 
des  elements  anatomiqiies ,  which  gained  for  him  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Of  the  scientific  merits  of  the  work  itself  I  am  no  judge; 
but  the  footnotes  and  appendices  reveal  the  philosopher  who  was 
to  write  at  a  later  date  the  splendid  introduction  to  La  Melee 
Sociale  and  the  striking  pages  of  Le  Grand  Pan.  Soon  after  the 
young  doctor  left  for  England  and  America.  He  remained  a 
short  time  in  London,  but  settled  in  New  York,  whence  he  sent 
interesting  letters  to  the  Temps.  He  gave  his  special  attention 
to  municipal  questions,  believing,  wrongly  I  think,  that  the  intense 
local  life  which  wms  a  necessity  in  the  sparsely  populated  States 
of  those  days,  could  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  a  country 
of  strongly  concentrated  powers  like  our  France.  It  w^as  then 
that  he  assimilated  doctrines  which  made  him  a  friend  to  the 
principles,  though  not  to  the  excesses,  of  the  Commune. 

While  in  America  he  took  a  stop  most  unfamiliar  to  that  simple 
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generation,  though  it  has  become  since  a  feature  of  modern  life  : 
he  married  an  American  lady.  The  circumstances  were  unusually 
romantic.  He  was  giving  lessons  in  French  at  a  young  ladies’ 
high-class  school,  and  often  rode  out  into  the  country  with  his 
pupils.  Flirtation  went  apace  with  equestrianism,  until  at  last 
he  found  himself  engaged  to  one  of  the  girls.  The  engagement, 
however,  was  nearly  broken  off  when  Miss  Mary  Plummer  leaimt 
that,  owing  to  a  “conscience  clause,”  she  could  be  united  to 
her  intended  husband  only  by  the  bonds  of  a  civil  marriage. 
Clemenceau  was  obdurate,  and  Love  pronounced  in  favour  of 
Free  Thought.  When  the  new  Mme.  Clemenceau  sailed  for  her 
future  oversea  home,  she  little  thought  that,  a  few  years  later,  she 
would  have  to  recross  the  ocean  alone,  after  taking  leave  for  ever 
of  her  adopted  country.  I  will  not  inquire  into  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  or  look  into  the  painful  details  of  the  case.  All  I  will  retain 
is  “  the  pity  of  it.” 

* 

«  « 


Clemenceau  hastened  to  Paris  at  the  first  news  of  the  war  and 
of  our  reverses.  On  the  morrow  of  the  Revolution  he  went 
straight  to  his  old  friend,  Etienne  Arago,  the  self-elected  Mayor 
of  Paris,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  of  the 
eighteenth  arrondissement,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  manage, 
as  was  soon  to  appear  from  the  events  which  gave  the  Butte- 
Montmartre  its  tragic  notoriety.  It  will  be  noticed  that  C14men- 
ceau  had  faken  no  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  that  selfish  and  unpatriotic  band,  the 
men  of  the  Quatre  Septemhre.  It  is  true  that  at  first  he  took 
service  under  them,  but  the  connection  was  soon  severed  after  he 
had  received  a  direct  mandate  from  the  people,  since  when  he 
remained  to  the  last  their  sworn  enemy.  After  the  failure  of 
the  popular  movement  on  October  31st,  municipal  elections  took 
place  in  the  Parisian  constituencies,  and  Montmartre  confirmed 
by  a  large  majority  the  provisional  powers  of  its  young  mayor. 
Clemenceau  displayed  the  most  wonderful  activity  ;  he  had  already 
hurried  on  the  armament  and  the  equipment  of  the  local  National 
Guards ;  he  now  organised  the  municipal  finances,  and  provided 
means  for  victualling  Montmartre,  an  enterprise  which  grew 
every  day  more  arduous.  These  were  efforts  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  hut  the  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  his  over-zealous 
exertions  towards  secularising  the  schools.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  that  religions  teaohing  is  out  of  place  in  an  elementary 
school.  But  was  the  time  well  chosen  to  effect  so  great  a  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  nation  without  a  special  mandate?  I  leave 
the  answer  to  the  reader. 

Clemenceau,  a  stranger  four  months  before,  had  gained  such 
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popularity  when  the  siege  was  over,  that  Paris  sent  him  as  one 
of  its  representatives  to  the  National  Assembly  by  96,000  votes. 

He  did  not,  how’ever,  tarry  long  in  the  reactionary  assembly  at 
Bordeaux,  and  soon  returned  to  his  municipal  duties.  He  was 
present  at  the  Montmartre  Town  Hall  when  the  Communist 
revolution  broke  out.  The  War  Office  had  decided  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  guns  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
battalions  of  the  National  Guard.  General  Lecomte,  who  had 
accepted  this  perilous  mission,  was  decoyed,  under  pretence  of  a 
parley,  into  the  garden  of  a  Montmartre  music-hall,  where  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  force  had  gathered.  His  soldiers 
remained  passive,  and  he  was  shot  after  a  mock  trial.  General 
Clement  Thomas,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Parisian  National 
Guard,  who  came  to  his  rescue,  shared  his  fate.  The  conduct  of  I 
the  young  Mayor  in  these  painful  circumstances  has  given  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  comments.  He  fought  a  duel  with  an  officer  who 
had  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  double  murder, 
and  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Courts-Martial  at 
Versailles,  it  seemed  at  every  moment  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
transferred  to  the  prisoner’s  dock.  That  Cl^menceau  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  crime  is  a  suspicion  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  The  only  point  for  discussion  is  :  Did  Clemen- 
ceau,  on  March  18th,  do  all  he  could  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
generals?  Was  he  really  powerless,  as  he  afterwards  explained? 
His  own  assertions  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  had  lost  for  a  time  his 
moral  authority  over  Montmartre.  He  had  become  suspect  to 
both  parties  :  to  the  Versailles  Government  because,  on  theo¬ 
retical  grounds,  he  advocated  an  extension  of  municipal  rights; 
to  the  Communists  because  he  disapproved  of  revolutionary 
means.  The  latter  soon  became  evident  when  the  new  Parisian 
Government  expelled  him  from  Montmartre  and  ordered  his 
arrest.  He  would  not,  however,  cast  his  lot  wdth  reactionary 
France  and  M.  Thiers,  but  he  tried  to  interpose  and  bring  about 
a  compromise.  He  became,  with  Floquet  and  Lockroy,  the 
founder  and  apostle  of  the  Ligue  des  Droits  de  Paris,  and  he 
started  a  lecturing  propaganda  through  the  great  provincial  towns 
in  order  to  promote  the  object  of  the  League.  The  Government 
at  once  stopped  his  progress.  He  was  again  in  Paris  when  the 
troops  entered  it,  but  had  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  It  is  reported, 
whether  the  story  is  true  or  not  T  am  unable  to  tell,  that  a  young 
Brazilian,  who  resembled  him  in  appearance,  was  seized  by  the 
military,  and  would  have  fared  ill  but  for  the  timely  intervention 
of  his  Consul. 

This  did  not  prevent  M.  Cl^mencean  from  coming  forward  a 
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little  later  and  doing  his  best  to  shield  from  ferocious  repression 
the  obscure  martyrs  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  great  and  noble 
cause.  Montmartre  in  the  meantime  had  returned  to  its  alle¬ 
giance,  and  sent  him  to  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  which  it 
hoped  should  prove  a  legal  Commune.  Clemenceau  gained  con¬ 
siderable  influence  over  that  assembly,  which  made  him,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  its  secretary,  vice-chairman,  and  chairman.  There  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of 
all  questions  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Great  City.  He  had  retired  voluntarily  from  the  reactionary 
Parliament  of  ’71,  but  was  returned  to  the  new  Assembly  elected 
in  February,  1876,  and  dissolved  by  the  coup  d'Hat  of  May  16th, 
to  receive  a  fresh  mandate  from  the  electors  in  the  following 
October. 

« 

»  * 

From  this  time  begins  a  new  period  in  Clemenceau ’s  life.  His 
first  speech  in  the  Assembly  was  in  favour  of  an  amnesty,  and  by 
this  speech  he  took  position  among  the  most  advanced  Kadicals 
of  the  day.  The  Opportunist  doctrine  which  was  held  by  the 
men  of  the  Quatre  Septemhre  and  their  followers  was  at  the  time 
dominant.  They  were  to  retain  power  for  fifteen  years,  and  they 
managed,  by  sailing  under  false  colours  and  calling  themselves 
Radicals,  to  exceed  this  term  by  a  few  years.  So  long  as  they 
were  in  ofifice,  and  their  sons,  grandsons,  nephews,  and  cousins 
were  provided  for,  what  business  had  France  to  demand  reforms? 
In  fact.  Opportunism  was  no  policy,  but  merely  an  apology  for 
one ;  it  meant  a  repuhlique  hourgeoise  which  differed  in  no  way 
from  the  fallen  regime  except  that  it  lacked  courage,  initiative, 
and  intelligence  ;  it  meant  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  immobility. 

Clemenceau  fought  with  all  his  energy  against  the  Opportunists. 
In  manner,  in  speech,  even  in  personal  appearance  he  was  the 
living  antithesis,  the  critique  en  action  of  Gambetta,  who  was 
then  lending  to  the  reigning  clique  the  prestige  of  his  powerful 
rhetoric.  I  remember  seeing  them  both  one  afternoon  in  the 
Rue  des  Reservoirs,  where  chance  had  made  them  walk  almost 
on  a  line.  The  member  for  Belleville,  in  a  thick  blue  overcoat, 
which  made  him  appear  even  stouter  than  he  was,  was  crawling 
heavily  along,  while  the  representative  of  the  Butte,  tightly 
enclosed  in  a  frock  coat,  stepped  briskly  out  with  a  jerk  that 
shook  his  elastic  frame.  The  red,  swollen,  congested  face  of 
Gambetta  contrasted  with  the  thin  features  and  the  ivory  pallor 
of  Clemenceau ;  so  did  the  exuberant  beard,  the  long  untidy 
hair  falling  on  the  greasy  velvet  collar,  with  the  close-cropped 
head  and  the  moustache  h  la  gauloise.  The  Clemenceau  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  the  Clemenceau  admired  of  the  Stamford  girls 
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had  beautiful  black  curls,  but  the  Mayor  of  Montmartre  ha^ 
sacrificed  his  juvenile  locks  on  the  autel  de  la  patrie.  In  short,  ; 
Cl^menceau  looked  like  a  cavalry  ofiicer  in  mufti ;  Gambetta  was 
still  the  Bohemian  student  of  twenty  years’  standing,  the  born 
speaker  of  the  brasseries. 

Still  more  striking  was  the  contrast  between  the  two  men  at 
the  Tribune.  There  was  something  of  the  actor  in  Gambetta’g 
oratory.  Had  he  not  received  lessons  of  elocution  from  Coqnelin? 

He  acted  his  great  speeches  while  he  delivered  them ;  his  arms 
and  the  whole  of  his  body  took  part  in  the  performance.  He  was 
at  his  best  when  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  there  was 
drama  and  pathos  in  the  very  vibration  of  his  beantifnl,  sonorous 
voice.  Cl^menceau,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  slowly,  deliberately, 
with  his  hands  to  his  pockets,  calm  and  erect,  in  clear,  distinct, 
but  wholly  unimpassioned  voice,  like  a  professor  demonstratinf;  a 
geometrical  theorem.  He  did  not  appeal  to  feelings,  but  to 
reason  :  “  C'est  de  la  dialectique  toute  crue,”  said  Camille  Pelle- 
tan,  his  first  lieutenant  at  the  Justice  and  in  the  Chamber.  His 
strength  lay  in  the  verbs  and  substantives,  not  in  the  adjectives, 
like  Gambetta’ 8.  Those  who  tried  to  disturb  and  disconcert  him 
with  an  interruption  fared  ill.  The  trenchant  irony  of  his  instant 
rebukes  on  those  occasions  were  even  worse  dreaded  than  Gam- 
betta’s  furious  outbursts.  After  which  he  went  on  refreshed 
and  comforted  to  all  appearance  by  the  little  incident.  The 
demonstration  frequently  culminated  in  some  striking  and  neat 
formula  which  presented  the  whole  argument  in  a  nutshell,  and 
which  the  listeners,  however  unwilling,  could  never  erase  from 
their  memories. 

» 

«  * 

Thus  Cl^menceau  became  a  power  in  the  Assembly.  The  party 
of  which  he  was  by  almost  universal  consent  the  recognised  leader 
was  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  take  office  in  those  days, 
but  it  could  overthrow  Cabinets,  and  Cl^menceau  took  more  than 
his  share  in  such  executions.  But  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  ' 
that  his  intervention  on  those  memorable  occasions,  though  marked 
by  great  oratoncal  triumphs,  was  not  always  conducive  to  the 
national  interest.  He  strongly  deprecated  colonial  expansion, 
and  colonial  expansion  was  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  Oppor¬ 
tunism.  Activity  in  that  direction  could  alone  revive  France, 
after  her  chishing  defeat,  by  opening  new  markets  to  her  declin¬ 
ing  industries.  This  Cl^menceau  would  not  admit.  He  went 
even  further,  and  condemned  in  a  general  way  all  wars  of  con¬ 
quest  in  distant  countries  and  upheld  the  absolute  right  of  the 
natives,  even  when  only  in  a  half-civilised  state,  to  control  their 
own  destinies  without  interference  from  Fjuropean  nations.  From 
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a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view  he  was  undoubtedly  right, 
but  philosophers  are  out  of  place  in  a  parliament,  because  a  par¬ 
liament  has  to  deal,  not  with  absolute  theory,  but  with  imme¬ 
diate  facts  and  relative  interests.  The  truth  is  that,  twenty-hve 
years  ago,  Clemenceau  was  playing  the  part  of  a  Jaures,  and  he 
must  know  by  this  time  what  that  means.  One  of  his  speeches 
drove  Jules  Ferry  ignominiously  from  power  with  a  nickname — 
le  Tonkinois — that  should  have  been  a  title  of  honour.  Another 
speech,  four  or  five  years  later,  obliged  M.  de  Freycinet  to  retire 
when  he  was  going  to  join  hands  with  the  English  Government 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  So  ended  the  "condominium"  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  joint  control  of  the  lied  Sea  was 
i  irretrievably  lost  to  us.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  congratulate 

i  M.  Clemenceau  on  that  disastrous  achievement. 

Most  sensible  and  beneficial,  on  the  contrary,  was  his  action  at 
I  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  movement.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  friends  and  supporters  of  the  General ,  but  parted  company 
with  him  when  he  began  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries 
and  the  so-called  Patriots,  and  was  hailed  by  the  first  as  a  second 
Monk,  by  the  others  as  a  new  Bonaparte,  a  Bonaparte  minus 
genius  and  victory.  Clemenceau  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  pseudo-saviour,  but  once  the  danger  over,  he  was 
singled  out  for  revenge  by  the  partisans  of  the  Boulangist  coalition 
and  offered  as  a  victime  expiatoire  to  the  Manes  of  the  General. 
All  sorts  of  rumours  were  set  in  circulation  with  regard  to  his 
financial  honesty.  “  He  had,  some  said,  no  fortune  of  his  own. 
As  a  doctor  in  Montmartre  his  practice  had  never  brought  him  in 
more  than  ^120.  La  Justice,  his  newspaper,  had  never  been  a 
paying  concern.  Where,  then,  it  was  wondered,  did  he  get  the 
money  which  he  squandered  so  freely  about  the  Parisian  world  of 
pleasure  ?  ”  To  this  malevolent  inquiry  a  malevolent  answer  was 
readily  supplied.  “He  had  received  enormous  sums  from  the 
notorious  Cornelius  Herz ;  he  was  the  pensioner  of  the  English 
Government.”  A  document  to  that  effect  was  produced,  and  a 
facsimile  of  it  printed  in  a  newspaper.  Clemenceau,  who  had 
often  ascended  the  Tribune  to  attack  the  others,  entered  it  for 
the  first  time  to  defend  his  own  conduct  and  his  personal  honour. 
M.  Maurice  le  Blond,  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  biographer 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  hae  given  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene  ; 
the  enemies  eager  to  pounce  on  their  quarry,  the  friends  over- 
awnd  and  ready  to  desert;  all  anxiously  expectant.  As  usual, 
calm  and  collected,  Clemenceau  began  his  speech  in  the  midst  of 
an  icy  silence,  and  wound  up  amid  frantic  cheers,  having  fully 
vindicated  his  character  and  exposed  his  denunciators.  A  few 
days  later,  before  the  Court  of  Assizes,  the  “document”  was 
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proved  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  wretched  author  of  the  fraud  had 
to  confess  his  guilt.  Public  opinion,  however,  had  been  worked 
upon  too  systematically  and  too  long,  and  could  not  be  reversed 
at  a  stroke.  The  constituency  which  Cl^menceau  had  represented 
for  some  years  (in  the  department  of  the  Var)  declined  to  renew 
his  mandate  in  August,  1893.  Even  now  you  will  meet  people 
who  will  tell  you  :  “  Clemenceau  had  sold  France  to  foreigners. 
He  drew  100,000  francs  a  year  from  the  English  Embassy.” 
And  if  you  ask  them  for  proofs  they  exclaim  :  “  What !  Proofs? 
It  is  well  known,  tout  le  monde  le  salt”  Basile,  that  great 
master  of  the  gentle  art  of  lying,  knew  well  what  he  was  saying  : 

“  Calomniez,  calomniez :  il  en  restera  toujours  quelque  chose!  ” 

» 

*  * 

M.  Clemenceau  thus  found  himself  excluded  from  political  life 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  party  was  gaining  the  ascendant. 
His  career  had  been  wasted.  Others  would  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
lifelong  efforts.  At  fifty -two  he  had  either  to  retire  from  the 
field  a  disabled  warrior  or  to  start  life  anew.  His  choice  was 
soon  made,  and  I  think  that,  during  the  trying  period  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  most  determined  adversary  could  not  grudge  him  his 
admiration  and  sympathy.  He  took  refuge  in  literature,  and 
made  a  living  with  his  pen.  For  ten  years  this  pen  was  wonder¬ 
fully  active,  for  he  contributed  articles  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
literary,  artistic,  but  chiefly  social,  to  a  number  of  Parisian  or 
provincial  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Some  are  mere 
trifles,  but  even  trifles,  if  you  look  into  them,  have  a  meaning  and 
a  philosophy,  which  Clemenceau’s  penetrating  insight  soon 
detected.  The  most  characteristic  of  such  articles  were  collected 
in  book  form  and  published  in  1895,  under  the  title  of  La  MSlie 
Sociale.  Le  Grand  Pan  followed  a  year  later.  Clemenceau  tried 
his  hand  also  at  fiction  and  drama ;  a  play  by  him  was  performed 
at  the  Eenaissance.  All  these  efforts  were  the  outcome  of  a 
powerful  and  versatile  intelligence,  willing  and  able  to  consider 
all  the  problems  of  life  in  any  and  every  shape.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  Clemenceau  at  his  best,  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer, 
should  read  the  introduction  to  the  MSJ^e  Sociale.  He  still 
adhered  to  that  scientific  enthusiasm  of  1860  which  had  found 
its  expression  in  the  writings  of  Huxley  and  Berthelot.  The 
great  hopes  of  those  days  had  never  been  realised,  and  science 
had  had  to  retrace  its  steps  to  a  safer  ground,  but  to  this  Cl^men- 
ceau  would  not  agree.  He  was  unwilling  to  see  that  Darwinism 
is  the  gospel  of  Heredity  and  the  utter  condemnation  of  Demo¬ 
cracy.  After  giving  a  wonderfully  striking  description  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  forces  which  distract  modern  society,  he  unexpectedly 
turns  optimistic,  and  the  desperate  diatribe  ends  in  a  glownng 
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conclusion.  Many  readers,  however,  after  accepting  his  fierce 
denunciations  of  modern  life,  will  decline  to  follow  him  any 
further,  and  to  believe  in  the  social  millennium  so  eloquently 
foreshadowed  in  the  last  pages.  But  no  one  will  refuse  to  admire 
the  artistic  beauty  of  the  performance.  M.  le  Blond  compares 
his  master  to  Diderot.  I  fail  to  see  the  likeness.  I  am  myself 
a  warm  admirer  of  Diderot.  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  was  one  of 
the  great  literary  emotions  of  my  youth.  There  is  in  Diderot’s 
style  an  ardent  temperature  which  raised  my  intellectual  faculties 
to  fever  heat.  Clemenceau’s  prose  is  no  less  brilliant  and  equally 
impulsive,  but  does  not  make  me  warm  like  Diderot’s.  I  feel  the 
compulsion  of  Logic  ;  passionate  logic,  yet  still  logic!  Put  him 
at  the  level  of  Diderot  if  you  like,  but  not  with  him.  Equal  they 
may  be,  not  alike.  They  differ  widely  in  method  because  they 
differ  in  nature. 

A  great  crisis  brought  Clemenceau  back  to  the  front.  The 
Dreyfus  affair,  which  should  have  been  strictly  a  question  of  the 
judicial  order,  a  question  of  fact,  was  transformed  into  a  political, 
religious,  racial,  and  social  struggle,  which  temporarily  paralysed 
national  life,  and  under  the  consequences  of  which  France  is  still 
labouring.  Clemenceau  saw  his  chance  and  took  it.  He  was 
furnished  with  the  necessary  funds  to  start  a  new^spaper.  The 
Aiirore  was  soon  the  prominent  organ  of  Dreyfusism.  It  was  the 
first  to  publish  in  its  columns  the  famous  pamphlet,  J’ accuse  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  Clemenceau  supplied  Zola  with  the  stirring,  far- 
sounding  title. 

I  need  not  here  rehearse  all  the  phases  of  the  Affaire,  which 
all  Europe  followed  during  three  years  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  which  are  still  familiar  to  many  readers.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  crisis  Clemenceau  had  again 
become  a  potent  factor  in  the  political  situation.  In  1903  the 
department  of  the  Var  sent  him  to  the  S^nat  as  one  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  this  capacity  he  supported  the  Combes  Ministry, 
and,  in  a  measure,  theRouvier  Cabinet,  which  had  an  unwelcome 
task  to  perform  : — (1)  To  pacify  German  susceptibilities  and  to 
sign  the  ridiculous  Act  of  Algeciras ;  (’2)  to  proceed,  though  in  a 
reluctant  spirit,  with  the  Disestablishment  Laws.  M.  Sarrien’s 
Cabinet  came  next,  M.  Clemenceau  being  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  that  Cabinet.  But  Euclid  asserts  that  the  whole  should  be 
greater  than  its  part,  and  including  Clemenceau  in  a  Sarrien 
Ministry  was  giving  the  lie  to  this  axiom.  M.  Sarrien  found  it 
advisable  to  retire  before  his  too  powerful  subordinate,  shortly 
after  the  general  elections  of  1906,  during  which  Clemenceau  had 
kept  in  check  the  forces  of  Revolution  with  wonderful  ease  and 
vigour. 
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The  new  head  of  the  French  Ministry  was  a  very  different  man 
from  the  Clemencean  of  1876,  whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
The  black  moustache  had  grown  white,  the  forehead  was  bare, 
and  the  slim  elegant  figure  had  turned  massive  and  somewhat 
heavy.  But  the  characteristics  of  the  face  still  remained  ;  quick¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  indomitable  energy.  He  reminds  some 
of  his  friends  of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  I  remember  Bismarck 
very  distinctly,  and,  beyond  that  mixture  of  irony  and  strength 
which  is  common  to  both ,  I  cannot  recognise  the  physical  likeness 
to  Bismarck  any  better  than  the  literary  likeness  to  Diderot. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  first  eighteen  months  of  Clemen- 
ceau’s  administration  have  been  a  signal  success.  He  owes  that 
success  in  a  great  measure  to  his  luck,  but  we  are  all  aware  that 
luck  serves  only  those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  and  that  the  best 
opportunities  are  wasted  on  the  slow  and  the  timid.  He  owes 
also  much  to  his  colleagues,  particularly  to  M.  Pichon,  who  has 
proved  a  valuable  foreign  Minister,  and  to  M.  Briand,  whose 
liberal  and  temperate,  yet  firm  and  practical,  mind  has  done 
much  to  bring  to  an  end  the  great  crisis  brought  about  by  the 
Disestablishment  Laws.  The  new  relations  between  Church  and 
State  have  been  placed  on  a  more  peaceful  and  more  normal 
footing.  The  south,  w'hich  for  a  few  weeks  threatened  open  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  central  Government,  has  quieted  down.  In 
Morocco  the  Ministry  has  acted  with  prudence  and  decision  and 
steered  clear  of  the  innumerable  dangers  which  beset  its  way. 
Chiefly  owing  to  his  visits  to  Marienbad,  Clemenceau  is  now  a 
European  personality,  and,  since  1870,  how  many  French  states¬ 
men  have  risen  to  the  same  position  ? 

The  session  of  1908  marks,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  turning 
of  the  tide.  The  Ministry  was  pledged  to  certain  financial  inno¬ 
vations  which  savoured  strongly  of  Socialism.  These  were  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  and  the  progressive  income 
tax.  The  strong  conservative  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
French  nation,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  how¬ 
ever  bad  our  name  in  the  matter  of  revolutions,  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  when  the  first  real  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  initial 
measures  in  that  direction.  It  has  become  apparent  that  parties 
are  undergoing  a  radical  transformation.  Old  political  labels 
have  no  meaning  for  the  new  generation.  Dreyfusism  and  anti- 
Dreyfusism  have  lived  their  day.  Beligious  enmities  are  passing 
out  of  the  sphere  of  actual  politics.  Two  powers  remain  face  to 
face  :  Capital  and  Labour.  The  labour  men  themselves  have 
formulated  the  antagonism  in  these  terms.  The  challenge  has 
been  taken  up,  and  conservative  forces  are  bracing  themselves 
for  a  desperate  struggle.  This  means  the  disruption  of  the  famous 
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Bloc,  including,  as  it  did,  men  who  differed  widely  on  social 
questions.  What,  then,  will  become  of  Clemenceau,  who  was,  if 
anything,  the  man  of  tho  Bloc,  who  had  invented  the  name,  and 
who  had  made  the  thing  a  living  and  active  reality?  At  present 
his  majority  is  going,  and  he  is  standing  in  wonderful  equilibrium 
i  over  two  parties  which  are  beginning  to  distrust  him.  A  strange 
cry,  which  had  not  been  heard  in  a  French  Chamber  since 
Thermidor  and  Brumaire,  was  uttered  one  stormy  afternoon  at 
the  Palais-Bourbon  :  “  Down  with  the  tyrant !  ”  and  the  curious 
fact  about  the  situation  is  precisely  that  a  tyrant,  I  mean  a  strong 
man,  is  needed  at  the  present  moment.  Clemenceau  is  the  only 
strong  man  available.  Can  he  then  be  dispensed  with?  If  so, 
who  is  to  replace  him?  One  thing  alone  can  be  safely  predicted  : 
his  strength  is  his  raison  d’etre.  At  the  first  sign  of  weakness 
he  is  done  for,  like  the  lion-tamer  who  stumbles  and  falls  in  the 
cage. 

I  Augustin  Filon. 


THE  GOVEKNMENT  AND  COMMUNISM  IN 
IKELAND. 


The  present  ciondition  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  under 
the  rule  of  the  United  Irish  League  is  a  noteworthy  example  of 
the  result  of  the  application,  actual  or  promised,  of  Socialistic 
ideals  in  a  modern  community.  In  Ireland  we  do  not  talk  about 
Socialism.  We  call  it  Home  Eule.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  conduct  of  a  typical  Urban  Council  in  Ireland  with 
the  disclosures  of  the  official  inquiry  into  the  municipal  alfairs 
of  East  Ham  or  Poplar,  to  be  compelled  to  realise  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  obscuring  cloud  of  political  rhetoric  the  same  ideals  are 
being  applied  in  both  cases  and  with  exactly  the  same  results. 
Home  liule  and  Socialism  are  both  vague  and  indefinite  theories, 
and  are  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  complete  and  fundamental 
change  in  human  nature  without  which  the  Socialist’s  ideals  must 
always  remain  unrealisable.  As  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  pointed 
out.  Socialism  appeals  to  two  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  human 
nature,  one  bad  and  the  other  good  :  to  our  cupidity,  and  to  our 
sense  of  justice  and  impatience  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  good 
fortune  and  opportunities  in  an  apparently  ill-assorted  world.  The 
latter  feeling  in  Ireland  has  appeared  rather  in  the  guise  of  historic 
grievances  than  in  unthinking  and  open  discontent  at  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  per  se,  without  reference  to  a  real  or  imaginary 
sequence  of  happenings  in  the  past.  The  Socialist,  when  asked  to 
formulate  a  practical  scheme  for  carrying  out  his  ideals,  always 
maintains  that  given  the  necessary  upheaval  of  the  existing  social 
fabric,  his  ideals  will  automatically  emerge  from  the  chaos,  the 
complete  change  in  human  nature  taking  place  certainly  and 
spontaneously.  He  has  no  words  bad  enough  to  describe  the 
blindness  or  self-interest  of  those  who  are  sceptical  about  this 
miracle  taking  place.  Similarly,  the  rage  of  the  Nationalists 
knew  no  bounds  when  Mr.  Birrell  lately  asked  them  to  formulate 
a  detailed  scheme  of  Home  Rule  with  a  view  to  inducing  the 
English  constituencies  to  vote  for  it.  In  addition  to  a  complete 
regeneration  of  Irish  nature  in  order  to  make  Home  Eule  ideals 
realisable  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
as  without  this  the  man  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the 
bullock.  Tillage  cannot  with  profit  replace  the  grass  to  any  con- 
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aiderabic  e^tcut.  The  clauses  euactiiig  a  complete  change  in  the 
Irish  character  and  climate  would  severely  tax  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  oi  the  most  prohcient  parhamentary  di'aughtsman.  The 
discontent,  divine  or  otherwise,  which  is  working  uneasily  in  the 
uimds  ol  the  masses  of  humanity  all  the  world  over  hnds  curiously 
similar  expression.  The  cries  of  the  demagogues  in  East  and 
West  ai’e  practically  the  same.  Eabu  Bannerjee  and  Tilak  Bam 
shout  “Bande  Mataram  ”  and  “  Swadheshi.”  Mr.  Eeir  BLardie’s 
watchword  is  “each  for  all,  and  all  for  each;  the  land  and  all 
other  forms  of  capital  for  the  people.”  Our  Nationalists  hercely 
and  with  “boycott”  demand  Home  Buie.  Persia  attempts  a 
Constitution  on  Western  hnes.  There  is  a  “national”  move¬ 
ment  in  Egypt.  The  Ear  East  is  awakening.  The  restlessness 
of  democracy  is  international,  and,  allowing  for  the  differences  in 
race,  religion,  and  climate  the  manifestations  of  its  activity  are 
identical. 

Home  Buie  is  just  as  great  a  menace  to  society  in  Ireland  as 
Socialism  is  in  England,  and  for  the  same  fundamental  reasons, 
a  fact  which  doctrinaire  Liberals  who  most  vehemently  oppose 
Socialism  in  England  would  do  well  to  remember  when  they 
dilate  upon  the  merits  of  a  “  larger  measure  of  self-government  ” 
for  Ireland.  Let  them  begin  at  home  and  give  a  larger  measure 
of  self-government  to  East  Ham  and  kindred  communities.  Home 
Rule  and  Socialism  are  both  theories  the  only  application  of  which 
has  so  far  been  singularly  disastrous.  The  contemporary  brand 
of  Home  Buie  offered  for  the  consumption  of  the  moderate  stay- 
at-home  Englishman  consists  of  a  picture  of  Ireland,  “  England’s 
oldest  colony,”  as  “  a  daughter  in  her  Mother’s  house  and  mistress 
in  her  own.”  How  entirely  Utopian  this  ideal  is  the  patriots 
are  sparing  no  pains  to  prove,  and  the  present  state  of  their 
country  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  complete  success  of  their 
efforts. 

Ireland  is  and  must  always  remain  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country.  The  national  wealth  consists  of  the  land  and  what  it 
grows.  The  democratic  movement  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  has  developed  into  a  struggle  for  a  division  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  agrarian  legislation  for  Ireland  has  been  incessant 
and  the  list  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  to  regulate  the  possession 
and  tenure  of  our  land  is  a  very  long  one.  In  the  struggle  for 
ownership,  democracy  first  obtained  fixity  of  tenure,  then  fixture 
of  fair  rent,  then  State-aid  to  purchase  with  the  certainty  of 
absolute  ownership  after  paying  interest  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  on  the  capital  advanced.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to 
examine  the  attitude  and  temper  of  the  people  towards  the  latest 
phase  of  the  political  situation  brought  about  by  recent  legisla- 
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tiou  and  the  expectation  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  It  is 
?nost  dangerous  to  dogmatise  on  any  subject  in  connection  with 
Ireland,  where  things  are  rarely  what  they  seem.  “  Facts  ”  have 
not  that  stability  in  Ireland  which  they  have  elsewhere.  There 
are  prophets  in  Ireland  whose  prophecies  come  true,  but  when 
analysed  these  prophecies  generally  turn  out  to  be  threats  which 
the  prophet  has  the  jxjwer  of  carrying  out.  Nobody  but  the 
greenest  Padgett,  M.P.,  a  type  of  visitor  from  which  Ireland 
sulfers,  perhaps,  more  acutely  than  other  countries,  would  venture 
to  prophesy  about  even  the  most  immediate  future,  for  anything 
may  happen.  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid  both  dogmatism  and 
prophecy,  and  to  analyse  the  present  situation  in  connection  with 
my  text. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact — rara  avis — that  under  the  present 
Government  the  law  of  the  United  Irish  League  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  League  is  supreme  in  the  south  and  west,  and  under 
its  auspices  cattle-driving  has  been  carried  on  with  impunity 
within  tifteen  miles  of  Dublin.  Outside  Ulster  the  cattle-driving 
area  has  coincided  with  the  limestone  formation  of  the  geological 
map  of  the  country,  the  obvious  reason  for  which  is  that  the 
limestone  stratum  carries  the  best  grazing  land,  comprising  the 
coveted  ranches  which  the  League  has  decided  to  split  up  among 
the  people.  The  owners  are  to  be  compelled  to  “sell”  to  the 
tenants,  the  British  taxpayer  finding  the  money.  Lately  I 
attended  a  typical  Nationalist  meeting  convened  to  declare  the 
boycott  of  some  ranches.  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  locality,  and 
was  able  to  observe  all  the  proceedings  unmolested.  I  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  speakers  and  could  hear  every  word.  I  will  try 
to  describe  what  took  place.  I  may  remark  that  a  description 
of  such  a  scene  by  an  impartial  eye- witness  is  rather  rare.  The 
accounts  of  such  meetings  in  the  local  Press  are  in  the  main 
imaginary,  and  are,  of  course,  doctored  for  American  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  consumption. 

The  two  local  M.P.’s  were  due  to  speak,  and  the  local  Press 
had  urged  all  the  neighbouring  branches  of  the  League  to  attend 
in  force  with  their  bands  and  banners.  On  arriving  at  the 
appointed  place,  I  found  a  considerable  force  of  police  and  about 
a  hundred  people  lounging  about  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of 
the  bands  and  main  procession.  The  wind  was  cold,  and  they 
were  rather  impatient  for  some  rhetoric  to  warm  them.  After 
some  delay,  a  cyclist  constable  brought  word  that  the  speakers 
were  coming.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  police  moved  his 
men  about  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  from  which  the  procession 
would  arrive,  and  drew  them  up  two-deep  across  the  road  by 
which  it  must  approach  the  rendezvous,  where  refreshments  were 
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j  awaiting  the  bandsmen.  This  manoeuvre  caused  much  interest 
and  comment  among  the  spectators. 

There  were  in  honour  of  the  meeting  decorations  which  hardly 
ap^ieared  worthy  of  the  occasion.  They  consisted  of  ropes  of  hay 
with  pieces  of  ivy  attached,  and  they  were  stretched  overhead 
i  between  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road.  To  one  was  attached  a 
I  piece  of  paper  with  a  Gaelic  inscription,  which  probably  nobody 
i  present  could  translate.  (As  though  there  were  not  already  troubles 
■  enough  in  Ireland  the  patriots  are  trying  to  add  the  bi-lingual 
^  dithculty  to  the  number.)  In  due  course  the  procession,  headed 
I  bv  one  of  the  M.P.’s,  swung  round  the  corner,  and  found  itself 
I  confronted  by  the  police.  The  M.P.,  who  had,  of  course,  been 
i  informed  of  the  presence  and  disposition  of  the  police,  appeared 

I  not  to  see  them,  and  walked  boldly  forward  until  he  came  too 
i  close  to  the  officer  standing  in  front  of  his  men  to  ignore  their 
presence  any  longer.  When  he  realised  the  connection  between 
the  business  of  the  day  and  this  obstruction  to  his  advance,  his 
expression,  first  of  surprise,  then  indignation,  then  a  fierce  deter¬ 
mination,  was  very  creditably  done,  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience,  which  now  numbered  about  eight  hundred.  The  M.P. 
learnt  from  the  officer  that  he  was  acting  under  orders  from  the 
Government,  whereupon  he  said  he  must  have  five  minutes  to 
consider  his  course  of  action.  In  the  meantime  the  crowd  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  arm  itself  with  sticks  and  stones.  There  was  some 
high-angle  fire  from  behind  a  cottage  and  some  plunging  fire  from 
an  adjoining  eminence.  An  ugly  rush  was  made  at  one  end  of  the 
1  police  line,  and  out  flew  the  batons.  Having  considered  the 
situation,  and  having  again  conferred  with  the  police  officer,  the 
M.P.  mounted  the  well  of  the  long  sidecar  which  served  as  a 
platform  and  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is  interesting  to  record 
that  not  long  ago  this  ^I.P.  and  the  local  firebrand,  who  was 
,  chairman  of  this  meeting,  were  among  a  crowd  engaged  in  cattle- 
,  driving  with  whom  the  ^wlice  fell  in ;  and  both  their  heads  met 
a  baton  wielded  by  a  man  taking  every  advantage  of  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity.  When  the  speaker’s  voice  could  be  heard  he  was  begging 
his  followers  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  to  be  content  to  hold  their 
meeting  where  they  were,  and  not  to  mar  Easter  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  with  bloodshed.  He  gave  the  command  “  no  stones,”  and 
the  crowd  acquiesced  in  adopting  a  peaceful  attitude.  He,  of 
course,  dilated  on  the  unparalleled  provocation  offered  by  the 
“ Governmint,”  his  strictures  being  received  with  blood-curdling 
yells  (“cheers”)  by  the  crowd,  wffiose  excitement  then  subsided 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  the  business  of  the  day  began. 
The  M.P.  made  the  usual  stereotyped  oration,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  proclaimed  the  most  rigorous  form  of  boycott  of  several 
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ranches  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  speaker  was  his  fellow 
M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  who,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
pleaded  for  moderation  and  peaceful  methods.  He  was  in  favour 
of  extending  Mr.  Birrell’s  (“  Berrell,”  as  he  called  him  without 
any  prefix)  “chance  ”  till  the  end  of  “  this  season.”  He  urged 
that  Mr.  Birrell,  in  order  to  restore  the  land  to  the  people  whose 
fathers  had  died  for  it,  had  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money — 140 
millions — and  that  even  in  England  it  was  not  easy  to  raise  such 
a  sum  ;  he  himself  had  heard  Mr.  Birrell  say — he  had  said  it  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  through  their  representatives  and  through 
the  Press — that,  if  money  was  not  forthcoming,  there  would  be 
“  hell  ”  in  Ireland  next  winter.  Nobody  who  was  listening  could 
have  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  speaker  really  believed  that 
Mr.  Birrell  meant  this  as  a  direct  exhortation  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  raise  “  hell  ”  if  disapix)inted.  The  audience,  of  course, 
interpreted  it  as  such.  Mr.  Birrell’s  prophecy  is  twin  brother  to 
“  don’t  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump,”  and  may — with  his  question 
as  to  why  ranch-owners  did  not  take  steps  to  protect  their  own 
IR’operty  and  Lord  Denman’s  famous  defence  of  cattle-driving— 
for  as  such  it  was  regarded  in  Ireland — be  added  to  the  number 
of  things  which  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid  or  expressed 
differently.  There  was  some  slight  demur  among  the  crowd 
against  extending  “  Berrell’s  chance,”  but  eventually  acquiescence 
in  this  course  was  fairly  general.  As  regards  what  was  to  happen 
in  the  case  of  further  disappointment  and  delay  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  a  man  was  in  favour 
of  extra  particular  and  unqualified  “hell,”  which  they  know  so 
well  how  to  raise.  The  speaker,  having  come  to  the  end  of  his 
studied  moderation,  devoted  himself  to  unrestrained  abuse  of  the 
hated  Saxon,  drawing  largely  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts. 
He  said  that  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Ireland  were  a  powerful 
race ;  that  France  and  Germany  were  afraid  of  them  ;  but  he  also 
said  that  the  English  were  a  “  cowardly  and  treacherous  race”; 
that  every  one  of  the  British  soldiers  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  England  had  (treacherously)  made  peace 
with  the  Boers.  He  prophesied  that  in  forty  years  Ireland  would 
have  Home  Eule.  The  inconsistencies  of  such  a  speech  must 
seem  inexplicable  to  Englishmen,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  Ireland  words  used  on  such  an  occasion  have  no  relation  to 
their  usual  meaning  or  to  the  meaning  they  are  intended  to 
convey.  When  not  listening  to  arrangements  for  acquiring  by 
coercion  their  neighbours’  property,  the  audience  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  merely  wishes  to  have  its  ears  pleasantly  tickled  by  a  voluble 
discourse,  to  which  it  does  not  listen  too  closely,  and  of  w’hich 
the  majority  can  only  dimly  grasp  the  underlying  meaning.  The 
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niost  impassioned  eloquence  does  not  arouse  the  least  echo  of 
enthusiasm.  The  decrees  of  the  League,  which  are  wrapped  up 
in  it,  are  the  only  points  of  real  or  permanent  interest.  The 
speaker  I  have  just  quoted  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a 
Nationalist  Nl.P.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  cor¬ 
ruption,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency  of  the  popularly -elected 
public  bodies.  He  unreservedly  admitted  to  a  friend  of  mine  that 
until  a  nucleus  of  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  on  County 
Councils  the  present  state  of  aftairs  is  bound  to  continue,  and,  as 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  a  gentleman 
being  chosen  to  assist  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  community 
in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  the  prospects  of  raising  the 
standard  of  control  of  these  affairs  appear  to  be  remote.  Although 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  he  is  quite  powerless  to 
make  any  effective  resistance  to  the  policy  pursued  by  hi^ 
colleagues  ! 

The  only  other  speaker  at  this  meeting  was  its  Chairman,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  League.  He  is  a  very  different  type 
from  the  last  speaker.  He  is  what  is  locally  called  a  “  moun- 
tainy,”  i.e.,  he  comes  of  a  peculiar  race  inhabiting  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills.  The  unfortunate  community  to  which  he  belongs 
is  not  conspicuous  for  its  mental  balance,  partly,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  from  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  and  partly  from  in- 
breeding.  It  contains  in  consequence  a  lamentably  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mentally  weak  and  afflicted.  Our  speaker  is  a 
“leader”  in  the  cause,  and  an  aspirant  for  parliamentary 
honours.  I  was  standing  just  in  front  of  him  and  had  the  full 
benefit  of  his  oratory.  I  do  not  know  if  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
excited  or  inspiz’ed  him,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  mine, 
and  before  he  had  finished  his  first  sentence  he  was  thoroughly 
wound  up.  His  eyes  blazed  with  a  kind  of  insanity  and  his 
tongue  completely  ran  away  with  his  brain.  He  was  quite  in¬ 
coherent  and  unintelligible  most  of  the  time.  I  smiled  reassur¬ 
ingly  in  answer  to  his  frenzied  stare,  but  with  no  effect.  He 
was  all  against  “chances”  or  moderation  of  any  kind.  He  was 
for  hostility  a  outrance  against  the  hated  Saxon,  who  was  to  be 
ruthlessly  opposed  in  the  “  field  and  in  the  forum  ”  (pronounced 
“forrrrum  ”).  He  grew  calmer  towards  the  end  of  his  oration, 
when  he  came  to  the  business  part  of  his  speech,  which  was  to 
remind  all  families  belonging  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
of  the  rule  that  at  least  one  member  should  belong  to  the  League. 
On  (lit,  that  funds  are  low,  and  as  a  prominent  Leaguer,  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  his  organisation  are  dear  to  our  speaker’s  heart. 
This  spc'ech  terminated  the  official  proceedings.  One  of  the 
M.P.’s  held  a  sort  of  informal  levee  of  his  supporters  and  fol- 
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lowers  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  heard  one  countryman 
presented  to  him  as  “  the  bhuoy  that  was  in  the  dhrive  the  other  i 
day.”  The  bands  were  now  allowed  on  parole  to  pass  through  i 
the  ranks  of  police  and  go  to  fetch  their  refreshments  from  which 
they  had  been  cut  off.  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  a  man  i 
who  know's  his  Ireland  thoroughly  on  the  insensate  bitterness  at 
the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  evinced  by  the  violent  part  of  1 

the  crowd,  consisting  chiefly  of  “  gossoons  ”  of  sixteen  years  of  I 

age  and  upwards — for  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  fight  the  ! 
expression  of  ferocity  on  their  faces  was  hardly  human.  The  |i 
prompt  reply  I  received  was  that  their  frame  of  mind  was  entirely  I 
due  to  what  they  were  taught  in  the  National  Schools,  by  teachers  i 
in  many  cases  ignorant  and  with  their  judgment  warped  and  | 
narrowed  by  brooding  over  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  suffered  I 
by  Ireland  in  the  past.  He  tersely  stated  the  position  by  saying  | 
that  the  English  Government,  in  handing  over  some  millions  I 
sterling  annually  to  the  National  Schools,  finances  in  many  parts  * 
of  Ireland  an  organisation  which  produces  in  its  citizens  the  frame  t 
of  mind  I  have  tried  to  describe.  The  elder  generation’s  alleged  i 
contempt  and  hatred  for  England  is  probably  due  to  Parnell’s  | 
famous  saying,  that  the  only  way  to  treat  an  Englishman  is  to 
kick  him  in  the  stomach,  a  method  entirely  justified  by  the 
experience  both  of  the  Irish  and  the  Boers,  and  one  which  loyal  t 
Irishmen  and  Colonials  may  yet  be  tempted  to  adopt  by  witness-  | 
ing  its  uniformly  successful  application.  To  return  to  my  text,  I 
the  true  inwardness  and  meaning  underlying  the  comedy — always 
capable  of  being  suddenly  transformed  into  a  tragedy — which  I  [ 
have  endeavoured  to  portray  faithfully  and  without  exaggeration  ; 
— was  clear  and  unmistakable.  Expressed  in  English  Socialist  i 
vernacular  it  was,  ”  Why  should  ’e  ’ave  and  not  me?  ”  The 
primeval  covetousness  of  one’s  neighbour’s  goods  dressed  up  in 
historical  grievances,  patriotic  appeals,  endless  and  irrelevant 
rhetoric  of  all  sorts,  but  unmistakable  in  its  nakedness  through 
its  transparent  disguises.  It  is  a  case  of  “nature  red  in  tooth 
and  claw%”  and  the  patriots  can  smell  blood  even  if  they  have  not 
tasted  it.  They  are  getting  out  of  hand,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
their  priests  and  “leaders”  will  be  able  to  control  them  if  the  | 
sway  of  the  League  remains  much  longer  undisputed.^  The  i 
crowd  went  to  the  meeting  to  hear  their  “leaders”  urge  them 
to  take  steps  legal  or  illegal  to  bring  about  the  expropriation  for 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  written  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  is 
reported  in  the  local  Nationalist  organ,  which  I  have  before  me,  to  have 
said  : — “  The  people  took  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  without  leaders 
applied  the  hazel  and  made  it  a  powerful  weapon  to  be  the  means  of  planting 
the  people  on  the  soil  again  (hear,  hear).”  This  candid  admission  is 
undoubtedly  correct. 
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division  among  the  people  of  the  profits  and  part ,  at  least ,  of  the 
capital  of  people  carr}’ing  on  a  ixjrfectly  legitimate  business,  by 
rendering  that  capital  invested  in  land  unproductive  and  by  arti¬ 
ficially  lowering  the  value  of  the  land  which  is  to  be  purchased 
for  them  with  money  lent  by  the  State.  The  “leaders”  said 
what  they  were  expected  to  say.  If  they  had  not  done  so  they 
would  soon  be  replaced.  A  local  pig-jobber  is  wildly  outbidding 
in  promises  the  M.P.  of  the  constituency,  because  he  is  anxious 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  that  he  may,  as  he 
believes  he  could,  become  parliamentary  representative  of  the 
Pig-Jobbers’  Association,  a  post  worth  a  comfortable  income. 
The  third  sjjeaker  at  the  meeting  is  compelled  to  be  violent  in 
order  to  clear  his  character.  He,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  owing  to  circumstances  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  either  bribing  the  police  or  of  being  a  Castle  spy.  He 
is  therefore  bound  to  out-herod  Herod  in  his  thoroughgoing  zeal 
for  reform.  It  is  quite  pathetic  to  see  “leaders”  of  men  in  the 
position  of  having  partly  to  advise  the  cat  which  way  to  jump  and 
partly  to  guess  which  way  it  will  jump,  and  of  having  to  try  to 
jump  before  it  and  yet  w’ith  it.  The  attempt  to  perform  this 
impossible  feat  leads  to  such  wrigglings  and  contortions  as  to 
compel  sympathy  for  the  poor  performers.  It  is  a  case  of  “Oh, 
what  a  tangled  web  we  weave”  with  a  vengeance.  I  am  not 
relating  these  weaknesses  of  our  leaders  in  order  to  belittle  my  own 
countrymen  and  raise  a  cheap  laugh  or  a  sneer.  I  do  so  in  order 
that  thoughtful  Englishmen  may  consider  whether  we  have  not 
already  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  than  we  are  fitted 
for.  Demagogy  has  always  been  the  same  profession  in  every 
age  and  in  every  country.  The  arts  of  the  demagogues  are 
nauseating  in  their  staleness.  I  personally  much  prefer  the  Irish 
leaders  to  their  English  counterparts.  Their  preachings  are  no 
more  immoral,  and  they  have  the  saving  grace  of  affording  great 
amusement,  whereas  the  conceited  and  blatant  vapourings  of  the 
English  professional  Socialist  agitator  in  his  attempt  to  set  class 
against  class  are  merely  contemptible.  Any  Irishman  who  dares 
to  describe  his  country  as  other  than  a  paradise  inhabited  by 
scholars  and  saints  is,  of  course,  a  traitor,  wdiose  vile  object  it  is 
to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  his  fatherland.  At  least,  as  such  he  is 
loudly  proclaimed  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  the  candour  of 
the  Irish  about  each  other’s  failings  at  home  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  them  to  accept  their  estimate 
of  each  other  too  seriously. 

We  do  not  really  think  we  are  perfect,  but  it  is  one  of  our 
national  weaknesses  that  we  like  the  outside  world  to  affect  to 
believe  that  the  Irish  national  character  is  almost  immaculate. 
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To  show  to  what  lengths  we  carry  the  jealousy  of  our  national 
fair  fame  ;  At  the  present  moment  the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance 
is  carrying  on  a  legitimate  partisan  campaign  in  England  against 
the  Eadical  Government,  whose  position  they  are  trying  to 
weaken  by  an  exposure  of  their  disgraceful  misrule  of  Ireland. 
Every  Irish  Unionist  who  has  subscribed  to  the  funds  for  this 
campaign  is  a  “  Carrion  Crow,”  whose  object  is  to  defame  his 
country.  Of  course,  all  of  us  are  aware  that  his  action  is  quite 
permissible,  but  our  sensitiveness  or  vanity  will  not  let  us  admit 
it.  If  a  Government  was  in  office  which  allowed  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  to  rule  England,  and  a  party  in  England 
were  to  organise  a  campaign  in  Ireland  with  a  view  to  securing 
votes,  by  exposing  the  effects  of  the  other  party’s  culpability, 
no  sane  Englishman  would  accuse  another  of  trying  to  blacken 
the  name  of  his  country.  I  would  much  rather  be  in  Ireland 
as  it  is  now  than  in  England  as  it  would  be  under  the  regime 
I  have  suggested,  but  there  must  be  acute  national  malaise  in 
either  case,  which  must  be  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
not  to  recognise  this  is  to  imitate  the  ostrich,  whose  attempts 
at  concealment,  though  ineffectual,  are  amusing  to  the  people 
whoso  observation  he  is  trying  to  elude.  For  our  patriots  to 
abuse  those  who  are  trying  to  enlighten  the  English  public  as 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  while  one  of  their  League’s  most  effectual 
levers  for  extracting  money  from  the  Irish  at  home  and  abroad 
is  abuse  of  England  of  the  most  unbridled  kind,  founded  as  they 
well  know  on  base  falsehoods  or  the  wilful  distortion  of  history, 
is  a  ridiculous  and  shameless  imposture  which  every  decent 
Irishman  ought  to  assist  in  exposing.  The  hatred  of  contem¬ 
porary  Irishmen  for  England  is  chiefly  imaginary.  There  is  no 
such  person  among  educated  Irishmen  as  a  ‘‘  Misanglothrope,” 
if  I  may  coin  what  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  calls  a  ‘‘  boss- word.” 
The  gospel  of  hate  is  hypocritical  as  well  as  senseless,  and  is 
only  propagated  from  unworthy  motives.  Fair-minded  Irishmen 
quite  recognise  the  fact  that,  if  England’s  treatment  of  Ireland 
in  the  past  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  ‘‘  might 
was  right,”  she  is  now,  and  has  for  fifty  years,  been  genuinely 
anxious  to  do  the  right  and  just  thing  by  Ireland.  The  late 
Uolonel  Saunderson  once  said  that  ”  Irish  tears  were  always 
dried  wdth  an  Irish  pocket  handkerchief,”  but  now  England  has 
undertaken  to  dry  them  with  the  loan  of  the  British  taxpayer’s 
gold.  It  is  neither  good  manners  nor  good  business  to  vilify  a 
person  from  whom  you  are  demanding  140  millions  sterling. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  the  owner  of  one  of  the  condemned 
ranches  told  me  that  some  people  who  had  applied  to  him  for 
grazing  land  on  the  eleven-months’  hire  system  came  to  him  to 
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say  that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  meeting, 
they  would  be  unable  to  take  his  land.  They  will  be  much 
»  inconvenienced,  but  the  League  enforces  its  edicts  ruthlessly  and 
I  with  promptitude.  Subsequent  events  proved  this. 

Some  time  before  the  meeting  the  owner  of  the  ranch 
^  had  advertised  that  he  would,  as  usual,  take  in  grazing 

i  cattle  on  a  date  about  ten  days  after  the  meeting.  Having 

heard  the  sentence  of  boycotting  pronounced  1  was  anxious 

I  to  see  how  it  would  begin  to  take  effect,  and  so  went  to  the 

appointed  rendezvous  where  the  cattle  were  due  to  arrive.  I 
must  here  explain  the  nature  of  this  “  ranch.”  It  has  been  in 
j  the  hands  of  the  present  owner  for  three  generations.  It  has 

^  not  had  a  tenant  on  it  for  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  owner 

;  and  his  family  are  universally  respected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
i  where  he  and  they  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  a  country 
[  gentleman.  He  employs  sixty  men  permanently.  It  is  his 
f  custom  to  take  in  cattle  to  graze  from  May  to  November.  The 

I'  people  who  send  their  cattle  to  him  are  small  farmers  with 

holdings  of  under  twenty  acres,  whom  the  system  admirably  suits, 
as  they  meadow  or  till  their  land,  and  thus  they  lack  summer 
I  keep  for  their  young  stock  which  they  cannot  feed  in  the  house, 

‘  and  for  which  they  are  consequently  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 

hire  grazing.  These  young  stock  represent  their  surplus  capital 
j  or  savings.  Another  class  of  client  of  the  ranch  is  composed  of 
■  labourers,  postmen,  servant  boys  on  farms,  and  shop  boys  who 

f  leave  their  savings  on  deposit  in  the  banks  in  the  winter  and 

:  invest  them  in  live  stock  in  the  summer — an  investment  which 

^  gives  them  pleasure  as  well  as  a  better  interest  for  their  money, 

i'  Usually  the  owner  of  this  ranch  takes  in  about  200  cattle  be- 

[  longing  to  such  people.  On  this  occasion  one  man  brought  three 
I  calves.  He  alone  in  the  neighbourhood  had  the  moral  courage 

[  to  defy  the  decree  of  the  League  against  a  lawful  and  mutually 

i  advantageous  business  carried  on  betw'een  the  owner  of  the  ranch 
and  his  neighbours,  who  in  consequence  suffer  inconvenience  and 
loss,  for  they  must  now  sell  their  young  stock  for  what  they  will 
fetch.  Wonderful  indeed  are  the  ways  of  patriotism  in  Ireland ! 
i  While  I  was  waiting  at  the  rendezvous  for  the  cattle  which  came 
I  not,  a  man  passed  by  who  for  some  time  has  held  land  under 

»  the  eleven-months’  system  on  this  ranch.  He  announced  that 

:  his  sheep  had  been  driven  during  the  previous  night.  On  being 

asked  why  he  thought  this  had  happened,  he  said  he  believed 
that  the  people  had  done  it  “to  get  the  name  of  it,”  i.e.,  the 
hidos  of  being  practical  patriots  and  staunch  supporters  of  the 
League  :  and  colour  is  lent  to  this  view'  by  the  fact  that,  although 
he  had  cattle  and  horses  on  the  land  as  well,  j^et  only  his  sheep 
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were  driven,  it  being  well  known  that  sheep  will  not  stray  far, 
if  they  can  help  it.  Thus  is  the  national  honour  vindicated  as 
comfortably  as  private  honour  is  satisfied  in  most  French  duels, 
and  the  patriots  cannot  be  accused  of  lukewarmness  in  the  great 
cause  of  “  striving  to  best  any  man  that’s  able  to  live,”  to  quote 
the  victim’s  own  words. 

Pathos  is  never  very  far  away  from  anything  Irish,  and  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  is  under  a  very  deep  obligation 
to  this  particular  ranch  owner,  and  is  undoubtedly  grateful  to 
him  for  his  kindness,  but  he  is  powerless  to  attempt  to  repay 
it.  Such  is  the  position  and  calibre  of  our  ”  leaders.”  Their 
restraining  influence  is  nil,  but  what  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church?  Most  people  who  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Ireland 
for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  are  agreed  that  the  hold  of 
the  Church  upon  the  people  has  loosened  considerably,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may.  Democratic  and  Socialist  ideals  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  contemporary 
history  furnishes  many  examples  of  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  priests  have  made  no  serious  attempt  to  check  the  anarchy 
and  combat  the  revolutionary  proposals  at  present  in  vogue  in 
Ireland.  Although  Mr.  Birrell  lately  described  Cardinal  Logue 
as  the  ”  most  simple  Christian  man  ”  he  had  ever  met,  the  Irish 
hierarchy  would  not  resent  being  described  as  exceedingly  astute 
men  of  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  have  gauged 
the  present  political  situation  with  their  customary  accuracy. 
Are  they  afraid  to  assert  their  authority  effectively  or  are  they 
quietly  confident  that  they  can  control  the  people  when  they 
consider  their  psychological  moment  has  arrived?  These  are 
questions  of  the  last  importance  to  every  Irishman.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  quote  in  this  connection  a  note  from  the  local  paper 
alluding  to  the  day  on  which  the  meeting  occurred.  ”  On  Easter 
Sunday  very  large  crowds  attended  the  altar  rails,  and  solemn 
Pontifical  High  Mass  at  twelve  o’clock  was  celebrated  by  the 
Bishop,  assisted  by  the  priests  of  the  town  and  college.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  piety  of 
the  people.”  The  italics  are  mine  ;  I  leave  to  thoughtful  English¬ 
men  the  solution  of  the  paradox  presented  by  this  statement  and 
the  events  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  to  which  it  relates. 

If  democracy  in  Ireland  in  the  exuberance  of  its  omnipotence 
under  the  rule  of  the  United  Irish  League  gets  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  a  Cromwell  or  an  Abdur 
Eahman  will  be  required  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  logical 
evolution  of  the  present  trend  of  events  would  be  for  the  tenants 
who  have  undertaken  to  pay  interest  on  money  advanced  to  them 
by  the  British  taxpayer  to  repudiate  the  liability — this  some  of 
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them  have  already  done  under  one  pretext  or  another — and  to 
follow  this  up  by  refusing  to  pay  the  shopkeeper  his  bill  or  the 
priest  his  dues,  a  course  which  would  be  approved  by  the  stalwarts 
of  thorough-going  Socialism  all  the  world  over.  If  the  means 
were  questionable  they  wmuld  be  amply  justified  by  the  end,  viz., 
the  extinction  of  vested  interests,  religious  or  otherwise.  Under 
the  Land  Bill  of  1903  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Irishmen 
are  securing  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  in  any  other  nation  the 
possessional  and  potentially  possessional  classes  would  combine 
to  protect  their  capital  against  the  predatory  propensities  of  the 
masses.  But  in  Ireland  the  lines  of  racial,  religious,  and  political 
cleavage  are  so  strongly  marked  that  such  a  combination  is  as 
impossible  as  the  harmonious  blending  of  oil  and  water.  Besides, 
those  who  are  acquiring  the  status  of  the  possessional  class  have 
a  past  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  and,  as  a  result,  are 
compelled  to  essay  the  impossible  task  of  running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds.  The  man  who  will  be  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  farm  in  a  certain  number  of  years  will  in  private 
freely  and  bitterly  deplore  the  present  goings-on,  but  he  will  also 
lack  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  join  in  the  proceedings  of  his 
local  branch  of  the  League  when  it  determines  to  boycott  a  ranch, 
although  he  knows  that  some  labourer  probably  has  in  his  mind’s 
eye  a  snug  holding  for  himself,  consisting  of  the  best  part  of  the 
trimmer’s  farm.  The  agricultural  labourer  and  the  loafer  from 
the  corner  of  the  public-house  have  not  been  slow  to  realise  that 
by  weight  of  numbers  and  electoral  influence,  they,  too,  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  the  plunder  snatched  from  the  capitalists. 
Dr.  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace  lately  caused  a  considerable  flutter 
among  students  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  species  by  his 
statement  that  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  the  race  is  to-day 
morally  or  mentally  superior  to  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  the  elemental  influences  of  human  nature  under  the 
thinnest  veneer  of  modern  Western  civilisation  at  work  he  cannot 
do  better  than  study  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  the  rule  of 
the  United  Irish  League.  Ordinary  or  constitutional  laws  are  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  regulations 
for  controlling  the  propensities  of  human  nature,  so  that  person 
and  property  may  be  reasonably  safe.  Under  the  United  Irish 
League  no  expression  of  real  public  opinion  is  tolerated,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  thinking  powers  are  atrophied,  the  elemental 
instincts  are  correspondingly  nourished  and  flourish  accordingly. 
All  things  considered,  the  primeval  passions  from  which  restraint 
has  been  removed  are  not  so  ugly  as  might  be  expected,  or  as  they 
would  probably  appear  in  another  race  similarly  treated.  Still, 
this  is  hardly  a  consoling  reflection  in  these  days  of  boasted 
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enlightenment  and  progress.  Mr.  Birrell,  before  coining  to 
Ireland,  announced  that  he  had  a  mission  to  teach  the  Irish  self- 
respect.  If  his  promise  was  injudicious  his  method  of  attempting 
to  carry  it  out,  even  he  must  by  now  admit,  was  disastrous  and 
foredoomed  to  failure.  However  well-meaning  his  intentions,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  earning  the  respect  of  any  section  of  Irish¬ 
men.  He  might  just  as  well  put  a  barrel  of  whisky  beside  a  ; 
drunkard  and  maintain  it  was  the  best  plan  for  teaching  him  self- 
control  and  self-respect,  as  to  prescribe  and  allow  a  course  of  ■ 

anarchy  as  the  treatment  most  efficacious  for  teaching  a  people  ‘ 

which  has  never  been  able  to  govern  itself  and  which  has  a  long 
and  dreary  way  to  go  before  it  becomes  self-governable,  the  art  of 
peaceably  and  efficiently  managing  its  own  affairs.  Poor  Ireland 
badly  wants  the  fashionable  rest  cure  which  Lord  Salisbury  j: 
defined  as  twenty  years  of  resolute  government,  but  this  she  is  | 
not  likely  to  secure  with  the  consent  of  any  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Unionists  prematurely  gave  us  the  question¬ 
able  boon  of  local  government.  The  other  parties  keep  our  un¬ 
happy  country  in  a  ferment  of  unrest  and  agitation  by  promises 
of  greater  independence,  and,  by  way  of  fitting  us  for  it,  allow  the 
ordinary  laws  wdiich  are  necessary  in  every  community  to  remain 
a  dead-letter. 

In  the  early  ’forties  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  Mr.  Gladstone 
that,  “  before  the  end  of  the  century,  if  the  transfer  and  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland  were  not  simplified,  the  resources  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  in  that  country  would  be  exhausted.”  Some 
thirty  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone — whose  famous  but  absolutely 
meaningless  “  resources  of  civilisation  ”  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  , 
the  Duke’s  remark — commented  uix)n  the  Duke’s  prophecy  as  a 
singularly  foolish  one  for  a  sensible  man  to  make.  His  criticism 
was  premature,  for  before  the  end  of  the  century  repressive  legis¬ 
lation,  which  I  suppose  would  be  defined  as  ‘‘  unconstitutional,” 
was  found  to  be  necessary.  The  plain  man  does  not  bother  his 
head  about  nice  points  as  to  whether  an  emergency  measure  is 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  it  effectually  copes  with  the 
situation  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
cheap  and  high-sounding  clap-trap  talked  on  the  subject.  At  the 
present  moment  in  Ireland  a  lawless,  ignorant,  and  irresponsible 
minority  can  with  impunity  attack  the  property  and  persons  of 
the  law-abiding  majority,  many  of  whom  have  reluctantly  to 
appear  to  approve  of  proceedings  which  they  hate  and  fear.  The 
Crimes  Act  is  an  unpleasant  sounding  name  for  a  law  in  a  civilised 
community.  It  is  still  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  its  immediate 
enforcement  is  imperative  if  the  present  scandalous  state  of  affairs 
is  to  be  remedied  before  it  becomes  hopelessly  worse.  The  Eng- 
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lishman  in  his  attitude  to  Ireland  suffers  from  the  defects  of  his 
own  virtues.  He  is  liberty-loving  and  law-abiding.  The  first 
quality  makes  him  very  reluctant  to  do  anything  which  appears — 
however  mistakenly — retrograde  in  the  matter  of  infringing  on 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Being  law-abiding  himself,  he  finds  it  quite 
impossible  to  realise  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is,  as  he  knows,  directly  responsible.  The 
conduct  of  Irish  juries  of  late  in  their  entire  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  their  oaths  perplexes  and  irritates  him,  and  he  is 
puzzled  how  to  act.  If  what  is  happening  daily  in  this  country 
were  going  on  in  any  other  civilised  country  his  indignation  would 
know  no  bounds.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  the  Englishman 
has  long  ago  given  it  up  as  the  source  of  perpetual  grievances  and 
trouble,  which  he  has  no  longer  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
try  to  understand.  Ireland  remains  a  terra  incognita  to  him,  and 
both  England  and  Ireland  suffer  from  his  unfortunate  ignorance 
and  indifference.  The  English  people  must,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  soothing  assurances  of  interested  partisans  and  professional 
[politicians  who  cry  “  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace,”  be 
dimly  aware  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  is  a  slur  upon 
its  national  honour.  I  would  ask  the  Englishman  two  questions  : 

Is  it  playing  the  game  to  connive  at  or  ignore  the  present  state 
of  Ireland  ?  Is  it  good  business  to  tolerate  it  in  view  of  his  under¬ 
taking  to  invest  between  one  and  two  hundred  millions  in  that 
country  ? 

‘‘  Xo  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.”  The 
most  uninformed  Englishman  must  know  of  the  existence  of  an 
“  Irish  Question,”  and  must  be  aware  that  ho  has  inherited  the 
responsibility  of  settling  it.  In  order  to  discharge  this  responsi¬ 
bility  he  must  study  it,  and,  as  the  English  are  a  businesslike 
people,  it  is  well  to  remind  them  that  in  this  case  their  duty 
coincides  with  vital  interests  of  their  material  well-being.  All 
Irishmen  who  know  and  admire  the  Englishman,  feel  convinced 
that  if  he  could  be  brought  to  grasp  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland  he  would  immediately  call  upon  his  elected  representatives 
to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  that  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  that  account  he  would  forthwith  dismiss  them. 

Mr.  Birrell’s  one  flash  of  genius  was  his  challenge  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Ireland  to  say  what  they  wanted  in  terms  of  practical 
politics — a  challenge  which  they  were  far  too  clever  to  accept. 
The  Socialists’  ‘‘Right  to  Work”  Bill  was  contemptuously 
rejected  l>f^  the  representatives  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Let  the 
English  people,  through  their  representatives,  insist  once  and  for 
all  that  the  clamorous  supporters  of  these  theories  formulate  them 
for  practical  and  immediate  application  in  a  way  which  the  man 
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in  the  street  can  understand.  It  is  idle  and  childish  to  be  afraid 
of  a  theory ,  and  to  attack  it  as  unsatisfactory  as  punching  a  feather 
bed.  The  burden  of  proof  of  its  existence,  in  fact,  lies  with  its 
supi)orters.  Let  them  prove  their  theory  first,  and  then  ask  the 
country  to  investigate  the  results  they  can  put  before  it.  East 
Ham  and  the  present  state  of  Ireland  will  hardly  be  put  forward 
as  successful  examples  of  democratic  or  socialistic  principles. 
Home  llule  and  Socialism  are  both  bogies  which  ought  to  be 
ex^Kised.  To  be  frightened  of  a  lighted  candle  in  a  hollow  turnip 
is  the  sign  of  a  child  or  a  fool.  Now  is  the  time  to  blow  the 
candle  out.  Let  Mr.  Birrell  put  the  Crimes  Act  in  force  and  stand 
firmly  behind  his  challenge  to  the  Irish  Party  to  say  what  they 
want,  and  he  may  yet  retrieve  his  lost  reputation,  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  respectable  Irishmen.  If  Mr.  Birrell  wants  a 
proof  of  how  utterly  unreal  and  insincere  is  all  the  nonsense  which 
is  talked  in  the  name  of  Irish  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  let 
him  turn  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Ginnell,  the  inventor  and  hero  of  oiir 
national  pastime  of  cattle-driving.  It  may  be  worth  while  recall¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ginnell’s  antics,  which  added  for  the  time  being  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  Mr.  Ginnell  in  the  alleged  cause  of  love  of 
Ireland  and  hatred  of  England  carried  on  with  perfect  impunity 
his  cattle-driving  operations  until  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  be 
caught  at  his  patriotic  work  on  an  estate  which  was  in  Chancery, 
the  result  being  that  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months  for  contempt  of  Court.  Although  Mr.  Birrell’s  palms 
“had  itched  ”  to  put  Mr.  Ginnell  in  prison,  he  had  not  seen  his 
way  to  do  it,  but  presumably  he  must  have  been  pleased  to  see 
Judge  Boss  do  it  for  him.  (I  wonder  if  he  ever  thought  of 
putting  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  Chancery  as  the  only  way  of 
preserving  peace?)  Mr.  Ginnell  for  some  days  eluded  the  judge’s 
order,  and  there  were  rumours  at  one  time  that  proceedings 
almost  of  an  extradition  character  might  be  necessary.  However, 
it  became  known  that  Mr.  Ginnell’s  arrest  was  likely  to  take 
place  near  Killucan  on  a  certain  day,  and  consequently  the 
patriots  collected  in  force,  bands  and  all,  for  a  full-dress  per¬ 
formance,  which  included  the  burning  of  Judge  Boss  in  effigy. 
^Ir.  Ginnell  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  after  asking  for  and  obtain¬ 
ing  permission  from  the  police  to  make  the  usual  oration,  he  tried 
to  escape  disguised  by  a  false  beard,  but,  of  course,  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  For  him  really  to  succeed  in  escaping  would  have  spoilt 
the  play  which  in  Ireland,  above  all  countries,  is  “  the  thing.’’ 
The  police  took  Mr.  Ginnell  to  Dublin,  where,  although,  his  arrest 
and  hour  of  arrival  were  known,  not  one  patriot  turned  out  to 
shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  or  give  him  an  encouraging  cheer  to 
help  him  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  tyranny  of  England.  During 
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Mr.  Ginnell’s  incarceration  the  patriots  have  fiercely  demanded 
his  release.  Eesolutions  without  end  have  been  passed  condemn¬ 
ing  Judge  Eoss,  and  demanding  the  release  of  the  popular  hero. 
There  is  hardly  a  public  body  on  whose  minutes  such  a  resolution 
is  not  recorded.  Mr.  Ginnell  has  been  released  before  his  sentence 
had  expired  owing  to  ill-health.  The  date  of  his  release  was  gener¬ 
ally  known,  but  the  only  person  who  met  him  on  his  release  was  his 
wife.  A  nation  with  the  dry  sense  of  humour  of  the  English  will 
appreciate  the  farce  of  the  story.  Before  Mr.  Ginnell  went  to 
prison  he  announced  that  on  his  release  ^  he  would  attack  the 
meadows.  This  statement  will  at  once  remind  the  uninitiated 
of  Don  Quixote  and  his  windmill.  For  their  benefit  I  must 
explain  that  on  ranches  which  the  League  will  not  allow  either 
to  be  let  or  stocked  by  the  owner,  the  cutting  and  saving  of  hay 
will  be  rendered  impossible.  The  average  Englishman  would 
probably  feel  rather  nonplussed  if  asked  to  attack  a  meadow,  but 
uot  so  with  us.  There  is  no  branch  of  our  national  industry 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  ruin  effectually  in  order  to  strike 
a  blow  at  our  hereditary  “  ininiy.”  In  the  case  of  an  “obnoxious  ” 
meadow  it  is  most  simple.  We  merely  spike  it  with  bits  of  metal 
which  render  it  imixissible  to  mow  it.  I  hofx;  Mr.  Birrell  will 
extend  the  sympathy  which  I  am  sure  he  feels  for  the  harassed 
bullocks  to  the  mutilated  agricultural  machinery.  But  he  really 
must  have  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Crimes  Act, 
or,  in  addition  to  the  lowing  of  the  driven  kine,  we  shall  hear  the 
crash  of  breaking  machinery  as  the  summer  advances.  The 
relentless  exigencies  of  party  politics  are  driving  ^Ir.  Birrell’ s  frail 
bark,  already  sunk  deeper  than  Plimsoll  safety  with  the  weight 
of  his  Irish  University  Bill,  towards  the  Scylla  of  the  Crimes  Act 
or  the  Char^'bdis  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Birrell’s  Irish 
siip[)orters,  with  whom  unrestrained  agrarian  agitation  is  as 
“immutable  a  principle’’  as  Free  Trade  is  with  ^Ir.  Asquith, 
will  withdraw  his  “chance,’’  such  as  it  is,  if  he  has  recourse  to 
the  Crimes  Act.  His  own  sense  of  humour  could  not  ix)ssibly 
allow  him  to  plagiarise  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  shamelessly  by 
putting  all  Ireland  in  Chancery.  Can  he  redeem  the  situation? 
Qui  rivra  vena. 

(1)  Four  days  after  his  release  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  through  which  two 
months  of  his  sentence  were  remitted,  Mr.  Ginnell  made  a  fighting  speech  at 
Killucan,  the  scene  of  his  arrest,  to  an  enthusiastic  audience,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  ; — “  If  the  young  men  of  Westmeath  let  it 
be  known  that  eleven-months’  land  would  not  be  taken,  he  would  like  to  see 
who  would  put  a  beast  on  it  or  cut  the  meadows  on  it.”  So  Mr.  Ginnell  has 
ratified  his  promise  of  an  all-the-year-round  campaign,  and  has  again  become 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  unblushing  cupidity  of  the  Havenots. 

Percy  Creed. 
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The  scholar  of  the  old  fashion,  who  quoted  with  impartiality  from 
his  Homer,  his  Horace,  his  Virgil,  and  his  Bible,  must  be  a 
little  befogged  by  the  terrific  dust  which  the  archaeologist’s  spade 
has  been  raising  during  a  generation  past.  When  Grote  wrote  the 
history  of  Greece,  what  was  not  literature  was  not  knowledge,  and 
the  Hellenist  troubled  himself  no  more  about  a  civilisation  before 
Agamemnon  than  about  a  civilisation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Man  had,  no  doubt,  been  producing  things  many  and  strange  in 
the  Nile  Valley  and  in  Mesopotamia  for  unnumbered  generations, 
but  what  had  a  classical  scholar  to  do  with  those  ?  Hellenic  culture 
sprang  into  the  world,  like  an  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  by 
some  miraculous  effect  of  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Land  upon  gifted  but  undeveloped  tribes  that  had  been 
wandering  over  Asiatic  and  European  steppes  since  they  left  the 
original  seat  of  the  Aryans.  But  nowadays  what  is  come  to  this 
comfortable  doctrine?  Every  six  months  The  Times  prints  from 
two  to  three  columns  of  matter  concerning  ancient  cultures  of 
the  Near  East,  which  Greek  literature  never  mentioned  at  all, 
Minoan  and  Danubian  and  Hittite ;  and  the  writers  of  the  articles 
evidently  regard  these  cultures  as  having  something,  if  not  every¬ 
thing,  to  say  to  the  origin  of  Hellenic  civilisation.  Fuller  accounts 
of  the  discoveries,  which  prompt  these  articles,  appear  in  specialist 
periodicals  or  highly  technical  books,  which,  if  the  old-fashioned 
scholar  consults  them,  give  him  information  usually  provisional 
and  often  contradictory.  As  a  plain  man,  he  wants  to  know 
where  he  stands.  Evidently  the  old  limitations  of  his  knowledge 
are  no  longer  those  of  everyone  else.  But  what  does  the  expan¬ 
sion  imply?  Has  the  bottom  been  knocked  out  of  his  settled 
beliefs  on  the  origin  of  that  civilisation  which  matters  before  all 
others  to  an  Hellenist?  In  a  word,  what  does  all  this  recent 
archaeological  discovery  amount  to  in  relation,  at  any  rate,  to 
Hellenism  ? 

Well,  in  sum  it  amounts  to  this :  that  not  only  was  the 
geographical  focus  of  historic  Hellenic  civilisation  the  focus  also 
before  that  of  a  prehistoric  culture  of  immemorial  antiquity  and 
local  development,  which  was  on  the  highest  plane  of  aim  and 
achievement  as  prehistoric  cultures  go,  but  also  that  the  geograph¬ 
ical  areas  enclosing  that  focus  on  west,  north,  and  east,  round  a 
very  wide  radius,  in  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents, 
had  been  producing  objects  of  utility  and  art  since  an  equal 
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antiquity  and  on  only  little  lower  planes  of  culture.  For 
centuries  no  prehistoric  migrant  by  land  into  the  Greek  peninsula 
or  any  part  of  the  iEgean  area  could  have  avoided  contact  with 
some  comparatively  high  culture,  nor  would  he  have  found 
his  Promised  Land  in  any  but  a  highly  civilised  state.  Indeed,  so 
wide  is  the  circuit  made  by  the  outer  ring  of  prehistoric  cultures, 
whether  we  regard  them  in  Europe  as  derivatives  from  the 
*Egean  or  as  independent  local  evolutions  in  Sicily,  Italy,  the 
Iberic  lands,  the  Danube  Basin,  and  the  southern  Balkans,  and 
in  Asia  as  Hittite,  or  Syro-Cappadocian,  or  Thraco-Phrygian,  or 
what  not,  that  the  chances  are  as  greatly  in  favour  of  any  immi¬ 
grant  into  the  /Egean  having  previously  shared  in  one  or  other 
of  them,  as  they  are  in  favour  of  his  having  had  ultimately  to 
assimilate  the  civilisation  which  he  would  find  in  his  new  home. 
That  is  the  a  priori  probability  of  which  every  Hellenist  has  hence¬ 
forward  to  take  account.  Let  us  see  how  far  archaeology  has 
arrived  at  any  positive  proof  that  these  prehistoric  cultures  went 
to  the  making  of  the  historic  civilisation  which  has  mattered  most 
to  the  modern  world. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  imports  less  how  these  cultures 
came  into  being  and  by  which  families  of  the  human  race 
they  were  developed,  than  to  what  jxjint  of  social  achievement 
they  attained,  and  what  was  their  history  at  the  dawn  of  that 
historic  period,  to  which  Greek  literature  bears  something  like 
contemporary  witness.  Take  first  the  prehistoric  culture  of 
the  Egean,  which  we  never  heard  of  under  any  name  till  a  gene¬ 
ration  ago,  nor  as  Minoan  till  the  last  decade.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  stated  that  those  questions  concerning  its  origin  and  ethnic 
character,  which  do  not  so  intimately  concern  us,  are  not  much 
nearer  solution  now  than  when  Schliemann  first  exposed  the  grave- 
treasure  of  Myceno?,  except  in  this  important  respect;  that  we 
now  know  Egean  civilisation  to  have  been  developed  locally  from 
rude  neolithic  beginnings  by  an  unbroken  process  of  evolution 
continued  throughout  the  Age  of  Bronze.  But  who  the  Egean 
peoples  were  ethnologically  is  almost  as  obscure  as  ever,  and  like 
to  remain  so  till  some  happy  chance  or  patient  labour  brings 
about  the  decipherment  of  the  Cretan  tablets  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  family  of  language. 

We  are  no  nearer  that  decipherment.  When  Mr.  Arthur  Evans 
issues  presently  the  first  volume  of  his  Script  a  Minoa  it  will  be  seen 
how  little  can  be  done  without  the  help  of  a  bilingual  text,  or  one 
in  some  known  alphabetic  character.  Nor  even  had  we  these, 
would  there  be  sure  hope  of  advance.  The  three  Praesian  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  Greek  characters  of  the  historic  classical  age,  and  an 
obscure  language,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  survival  of  the 
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Minoan  of  Crete,  have  been  turned  this  way  and  that  by  philolo¬ 
gists  to  no  better  result  than  a  doubtful  conclusion  that  they 
express  an  Indo-European  tongue  very  remotely  akin  to  Greek. 
Written  documents  continue  to  be  found  in  Crete,  and  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  show  that  the  Minoan  linear  script  was  still  in  local  use 
after  the  destruction  of  the  latest  Cnossian  Palace,  and  probably 
continued  to  bo  so  down  to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  very 
latest  find  has  been  made  by  the  Italian  Mission  at  Phaestos.  It 
is  a  clay  disc,  over  six  inches  in  diameter,  stamped  with  type; 
but  the  pictographic  symbols  which  it  bears  have  not  quite  the 
usual  Cretan  forms,  and,  if  Cretan  at  all,  may  belong  to  a  local 
system  used  in  the  south  of  the  island. 

Nor  has  much  clear  light  been  thrown  on  the  ethnological 
question  by  other  lines  of  investigation,  e.g.,  by  the  philologists 
who  have  examined  the  distribution  and  character  of  certain 
place  names  which  occur  all  over  the  Greek  area,  but  seem  to  be 
pre-Greek.  For,  while  Pick  has  called  these  Hittite  and  Kret¬ 
schmer  thought  them  not  Indo-European,  Conway  claims  them 
for  the  Indo-European  family  of  speech.  The  craniologists  do  not 
yet  assure  us  of  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  the  small  dark 
type,  called  the  Mediterranean  Race,  was  the  chief  basis  of 
iEgean  man,  but  had  already  been  contaminated  by  other  racial 
elements  in  the  period  of  the  earliest  men  whose  skulls  it  has  been 
possible  to  examine.  The  pictorial  and  glyptic  representations  of 
iEgean  man,  which  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
seem  to  exclude  certain  well-marked  races  of  neighbouring  lands, 
such  as  the  negroid  and  the  mongoloid,  but  leave  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  choice  among  the  straight-nosed  peoples  of  fairly  regular 
profile. 

It  is  more  satisfactory^  to  turn  to  the  other  questions  which 
more  nearly  concern  Hellenists.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the 
discoveries  made  in  Crete  leaves  no  manner  of  doubt  that  iSIinoan 
culture  can  stand  comparison  with  the  highest  contemporary 
culture  of  Egypt  or  ^Mesopotamia ,  and  that  artistically  it  was 
more  alive  and  progressive  than  either  of  these.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  combination  of  idealistic  aim  with  realistic 
execution  exemplified  in  the  best  ^Egean  work,  wdiether  of  the  first 
great  Minoan  period,  contemporary  with  the  Egyptian  Middle 
Empire,  or  of  the  second  and  last,  contemiwrary  with  the 
Eighteenth  Pharaonic  Dynasty,  that  we  will  only  say  this  :  that, 
even  after  the  Cnossian  ivories,  faience  figurines,  and  faience 
and  plaster  reliefs,  after  the  Cnossian  and  Haghia  Triadha 
frescoes,  the  Haghia  Triadha  steatite  vases  and  painted  sarco¬ 
phagus,  after  the  finest  “  Kamares  ”  ix)ttery  and  the  finer  in¬ 
taglios,  the  Vaphio  goblets  and  the  Mycenae  dagger  blades,  one 
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^as  still  not  prepared  for  the  bull’s  head  rhyton,  which  Mr. 
Evans  had  just  described  in  The  Times,  with  its  painted  trans¬ 
parencies  for  eyes  and  its  admirable  modelling,  and  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  black  [)olished  steatite  of  the  mass  and  the 
creamy  cameo  shell  of  the  inlay  work.  Let  me  bear  independent 
witness,  so  far  as  one  who  has  seen  photographs  only  can  bear 
it,  that  the  effect  is  as  superbly  decorative  as  it  is  astonishingly 
realistic,  and  that  the  whole  attests,  equally  with  the  Mycenaean 
metallic  intarsia  work,  the  pre-eminence  of  /Egean  artists  over 
Egyptian  in  the  appreciation  of  colour  tones. 

For  actual  proof  of  the  i:)robable  })arentage  of  the  /Egean  and 
the  Hellenic  cultures  we  needed  more  evidence  concerning,  on  the 
one  side,  the  latest  iEgean  society,  on  the  other  the  earliest 
Hellenic.  And  more  is  being  gradually  collected.  Of  the  first 
society  mainly  from  Cnossus.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  E^vans  let  in 
light  on  the  dark  period  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  latest 
Palace — the  period  when,  like  the  detached  house  to  west,  its 
“  seignorial  chambers”  were  broken  up  into  small  holdings  by 
party  walls — by  his  exploration  of  a  large  and  rich  cemetery  at 
Zafer  Papoura,  to  the  north,  which  contained  interments,  both  of 
the  latest  Palace  time  and  of  the  succeeding  epoch.  The  grave- 
furniture  proved  conclusively  that  Minoan  art  survived  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  Palace  practically  unaffected  by  any  new  influence, 
but  degenerating  into  formalism  by  its  own  natural  decay.  How 
far  down  the  centuries  these  tombs  take  us  towards  the  Hellenic 
Age  is  not  certain.  The  Cnossian  Palace  was  ruined  about 
1400  B.C.,  as  comparison  of  its  latest  relics  with  Cretan  products 
found  in  Akhenaten’s  city  at  Tell  Amarna  satisfactorily  proves. 
The  tombs  illustrate  a  considerable  space  of  time  after  that,  but 
not  any  part  of  the  Age  of  Iron.  The  latest  vases  found  in  them 
are  identical  in  style  with  others  found  at  lalysus  in  Ehodes,  at 
Enkomi  in  Cyprus,  and  on  mainland  Greek  sites  ;  and  these  vases, 
if  we  may  judge  by  progressive  degradation  of  ornament,  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  pottery  in  certain  Cretan  graves  out¬ 
side  Cnossus,  wherein  both  bronze  and  iron  objects  occurred. 
This  stage  of  transition  from  bronze  to  iron  is  the  stage  in  which 
the  Acha'an  society  depicted  in  Homer  seems  to  be ;  and  if  the 
Acha'ans  are  those  Aqaiusha  who  attacked  the  Egyptians  in 
Raineses  III.’s  day ,  as  scholars  are  practically  unanimous  in  believ¬ 
ing.  they  had  appeared  with  their  incipient  knowledge  of  iron  in 
the  .Egean  by  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  It  seems  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Zafer  Papoura  cemetery  was  in  use  for  burials 
nearly  down  to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Crete,  and  that 
the  extra-Cnossian  graves  of  the  transitional  stage  between 
Bronze  and  Iron  cany  on  the  witness  of  Alinoan  survival  to  a 
VOL.  LXXXIV.  N.S.  S  S 
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period  contemporary  with  the  first  appearance  of  an  iron-using 
race  in  the  .^Egean.  This  last  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  wave 
of  that  northern  flood  which  went  to  form  the  historic  Hellenic 
people  and  introduced  the  cremation  of  the  dead  and  the  fashion 
of  dress  which  required  the  fibula  or  safety-pin  to  secure  it  on  the  i 
person — a  fashion  not  depicted  by  earlier  H^gean  artists,  but 
proved  henceforth  to  be  coming  in  by  the  increasing  occurrence 
of  fibulae  all  over  the  J^gean  area. 

Xot  only  did  iMinoan  art  survive  the  catastrophe  of  the  Cnossian  ' 
Palace,  but  a  growing  mass  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  there 
was  no  cataclysmic  rift  at  all  in  the  early  history  of  Crete,  but 
only  such  gradual  change  as  would  result  from  slow  infiltration 
of  northern  elements  into  the  poiiulation.  The  men  of  Prnesus, 
who  told  Herodotus  that  Crete  was  left  empty  after  the  Sicilian 
expedition  of  Minos,  and  re-filled  by  “  Hellenes  and  other 
people,”  were  no  doubt,  in  the  true  saga  spirit,  foreshortening  ; 

history  by  crystallising  a  process  into  a  single  event.  Certainly  1 

Minoan  art  was  slow  in  dying  out  of  the  island.  The  Geometric  i 

vases  of  the  early  Cretan  Iron  Age  show  little  else  in  their 
decoration  than  stylised  iSIinoan  motives.  The  shields  and  other  | 
bronzes  of  the  Ida}an  Cave,  the  latest  of  which  come  down  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  ninth  or  even  the  eighth  century,  are  artistic  descend-  i 

ants  of  iMinoan  masterpieces  modified  by  some  element  of  uncouth-  | 

ness  which  was  probably  of  northern  origin,  like  the  same  element 
in  the  great  bronze  situlae  of  north  Italy.  Such  was  the  work  of 
those  Dgedalid  Dorian  sculptors  of  Crete  who  were  honoured  by 
later  Greek  tradition  under  the  names  of  Di|Kenus  and  Skyllis. 

In  Crete,  at  any  rate,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Dorian 
art  was  a  good  half  Minoan  during  the  early  centuries  of  Hellen¬ 
ism  ;  and  even  if  there  were  no  reason  to  argue  jMinoan  survival 
elsewhere,  it  would  still  be  no  small  gain  towards  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘‘  miracle  ”  of  Hellenic  development  to  know  that  the 
old  cultural  influence  did  continue  to  exist  in  one  great  /Egean 
island  long  after  Acha}an,  Dorian,  and  Ionian  had  settled  into  their 
historic  homes. 

Crete,  however,  lies  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
lands,  and  in  the  historic  Hellenic  age  had  but  little  influence 
upon  them.  Its  history  of  slow  infiltration  of  northern 
elements  and  their  gradual  assimilation  of  what  was  left  of  the 
^linoan  culture  may  well  not  have  been  the  history  of  the  main¬ 
land.  The  northerners,  who  worked  their  way  in  force  down 
the  peninsula  ,  must  have  found  it  a  very  different  matter  to  go  on 
across  the  notoriously  stormy  straits  to  the  great  southerly  island : 
and  perhaps  only  the  rumour  of  ancient  wealth  tempted  small 
bodies  of  the  bolder  sort  from  time  to  time  to  try  the  adventure. 
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There  is  some  reason,  indeed,  to  think  that  the  history  of  mainland 
Greece  had  been  in  several  respects  not  the  same  as  that  of  Crete 
even  in  the  xiigean  x\ge.  If  the  Pelo^xmnesian  prehistoric  cities 
were  certainly  imixirting  fine  Cretan  products  in  the  Later 
Minoan  Period,  and  were  almost  certainly  at  that  time  tributary 
to  Cnossus,  the  fact  that  they  were  even  then  strongly  fortified 
shows  that  they  had  inland  enemies ;  the  scantiness  and  ^xjverty 
of  their  earlier  remains  indicate  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  the 
same  opportunities  for  cultural  development,  but  had  remained 
comparatively  barbarous,  when  Crete,  in  the  Middle  iSIinoan 
Period,  was  in  many  resiiects  at  the  height  of  its  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  and  our  continued  failure  to  find  any  but  the  rudest  and 
rarest  examples  of  writing  on  mainland  sites  seems  to  argue  that 
their  comparative  inferiority  in  civilisation  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  xLgean  Age.  More  than  that,  this  last  piece  of  negative 
evidence  is  held  to  suggest  that  the  Cretan  script  was  never  used 
on  the  mainland,  and  perhaps  the  Cretan  language  not  commonly 
understood,  although  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  identical  type  of 
pre-Hellenic  place-name,  alike  in  Crete,  mainland  Greece,  the 
Cyclades,  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  the  south  Balkan  lands 
—that  type  whose  ending  contains  the  combination  nth — must 
be  allowed  to  argue  that  there  was  a  common  element  in  the 
early  language  of  all  the  xEgean  area.  Less  weighty  arguments 
in  favour  of  diversity  of  race  have  been  drawn  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  “  Megaron  ”  type  of  house,  with  its  excess  of  length  over 
breadth  and  its  central  hearth,  outside  Crete  but  not  within  it, 
and  the  apparent  restriction  of  the  loin-cloth  type  of  dress  to  the 
latter ;  buf  both  these  peculiarities  may  equally  be  ascribed  to  the 
varying  exigencies  of  local  climatic  conditions,  mainland  Greece 
being  more  inclement  at  most  seasons  than  more  southerly  Crete. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  Peloponnesian  evidence  tends  to 
show  that,  though  the  prehistoric  culture  of  Peloponnesus  was 
unquestionably  of  the  Minoan  class,  its  development  had  been 
retarded,  and  its  purity  modified  earlier  than  that  of  Crete.  In 
all  probability  this  modification  was  due  to  some  influence  from 
inland.  The  vigorous  northern  peoples  were  not  likely  to  hqve 
waited  till  the  end  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  press  downwards  into  the  desirable  southern  peninsula. 
The  x\chaDans  were  already  firmly  established  in  the  seats  of 
power  not  only  in  the  Argolid,  but  in  laiconia  and  elsewhere, 
long  ere  the  Homeric  lays  were  composed  ;  nd  a  record  of 
northern  raids  into  Peloponnesus,  even  during  the  Tiater  Palace 
Age  of  Cnossus,  is  probably  preserved  by  that  grave-stela  of 
Mycenie  which  shows  a  chieftain  in  a  chariot  pursuing  a  naked 
warrior  who  brandishes  a  leaf-shaped  short  sword,  which  we  know 
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from  abundant  evidence  to  have  been,  not  an  iEgean,  but  a 
Danubian  tyjie  of  weapon. 

For  the  elucidation  of  this  mainland  question  we  naturally  look 
to  the  mainland  itself;  and  this  end,  among  others,  the  remark¬ 
able  discoveries  lately  made  by  the  British  School  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Sparta  seem  likely  signally  to  serve.  Unusual  interest  was 
aroused  during  this  past  spring  by  the  announcement  that  in  the 
precincts  of  Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta  remains  of  a  temple  had 
come  to  light  underneath  the  shrine  of  sixth-century  date,  laid 
I  bare  in  1907.  The  foundation  course  was  still  partly  in  position, 
and  from  the  sockets  in  it,  and  from  the  cumber  of 
perished  sun-dried  bricks  and  tiles  overlying  the  foundation, 
it  was  clear  that  the  building  had  been  a  “  frame-house  ”  of 
wood  and  adobe,  roofed  with  painted  tiles — a  type  already 
divined  to  have  been  the  earliest  Doric  by  the  first  of 
antiquarian  architects.  Professor  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld.  The 
internal  space  was  divided  longitudinally  by  a  single  axial  line  of 
wooden  columns,  some  of  whose  stone  bases  survive;  and  in  this 
respect  it  conforms  to  a  very  early  type  of  Hellenic  temple, 
already  known  from  the  seventh-century  shrine  of  Apollo  at 
Thermon  in  iEtolia,  and  from  a  probably  still  earlier  temple  at 
Neandria  in  ^Eolic  Asia.  The  latter  had  capital-volutes  of  a 
very  early  Ionic  form  identical  with  those  Oriental  palm- 
volutes  which  seem  to  have  furnished  the  prototype  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Greek  architectural  members.  Probably  the  axial 
colonnade  at  Sparta  upheld  the  ridge  of  a  pitched  roof ;  for  other¬ 
wise  tiles  would  hardly  have  been  found ;  and  therefore  we  may 
safely  argue  the  existence  of  terminal  pediments  decorated  at  any 
rate  with  such  borders  as  we  find  on  the  j^ediments  of  early 
Phrygian  tombs,  though  whether  also  with  reliefs  in  the  tri¬ 
angular  field  we  cannot  say.  This  temple  has  the  same  orienta¬ 
tion  as  an  early  altar  of  sacrifice,  found  hard  by  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  latter,  together  with  the  mass  of  ex-voto  objects  in 
ivory,  bronze,  terra-cotta,  &c.,  bedded  down  around  it  under  the 
sixth-century  floor,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  The 
beginning  of  this  period  the  discoverers  say  must  be  pushed  back 
at  least  as  high  as  the  eighth  century,  and  the  very  earliest  Spartan 
remains,  e.g.,  the  pottery  of  the  Geometric  type,  belong  more 
probably  to  the  ninth.  Fine  painted  pottery,  we  now  learn  for  the 
first  time ,  was  a  notable  product  of  Dorian  Sparta  ;  for  to  a  fabric 
there  has  at  last  been  fixed  almost  with  certainty  one  of  the  finest 
of  early  black  figured  Greek  wares,  long  accepted  as  a  product  of 
Cyrene,  though  never  yet  found  in  the  Cyrenaica  itself. 

All  this  is  disquieting  to  our  old-fashioned  scholar.  Sparta  is 
become  a  proverb  in  men’s  mouths  for  rude  artlessness,  and  yet 
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there  all  this  overwhelming  evidence  of  an  eminently  artistic 
I  culture  in  the  Early  Dorian  period  has  come  to  light.  One 
I  cannot  help  susix^cting  the  local  survival  of  a  strong  x^lgean 
j  element  alongside  the  Dorian.  The  Laconian  was  never  sup- 

I  posed  to  have  been  a  homogeneous  population,  but  to  have  con¬ 

sisted  of  two  subjected  classes  under  a  ruling  military  caste.  One 
at  least  of  the  inferior  classes  may  have  been  pre-Dorian,  and 
i  even  prc-Acha?an,  and  have  preserved  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
great  age  in  which  the  Vaphio  and  Kampos  tombs  were  made, 
and  the  most  splendid  of  ancient  gold  cups  were  laid  in  the 
;  former.  iMinoan  sherds,  the  British  excavators  tell  us,  were 
found  at  the  AmyclaEuim,  and  immediately  above  them  some  of  the 
earliest  Laconian  Geometric  style,  which,  for  all  its  simplicity  and 
'  rudeness,  seems  not  less  a  Bauernstil  with  ^Egean  traditions  than 
the  Geometric  of  Crete.  In  the  Reports  so  far  published,  however, 
the  British  explorers  do  not  suggest  this  /Jlgean  clue,  although 
i  their  chief,  Mr.  Dawkins,  is  singularly  well  qualified,  by  his 

,  earlier  Cretan  experience,  to  note  any  iSIinoan  characteristic.  But 

,  nevertheless  we  do  not  give  up  hope  of  it.  The  rapid  rise  and 

f  almost  as  rapid  decline  of  Spartan  art — the  old-fashioned  scholar 

;  may  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Sparta  had  become 

I  “  Spartan  ”  enough  by  the  fifth  century — certainly  suggest  the 

i  presence  of  an  old  artistic  stratum  in  the  population,  which 

1  revived  after  the  stress  of  conquest  to  inspire  art  in  its  conquerors, 

but  was  dying  the  while  of  physical  decay,  and  would  soon 
disappear,  leaving  art  without  sufficient  root  long  to  survive  it. 
f  The  explanation  actually  suggested  by  the  explorers  is  two¬ 
fold.  Tlie  first  part  introduces  that  northern  civilisation  of 
middle  south-eastern  Europe,  on  which  we  have  touched  already. 

.  Among  the  Spartan  bronzes  are  many  fibulae  or  brooches,  both  of 
the  coiled  ‘  ‘  spectacles  ’  ’  form ,  and  of  that  derivative  type  which 
replaces  the  coils  by  bone  or  ivory  plates.  Neither  this  derivative 
.  tjqio  nor  the  original  one  has  ever  been  obseiA'cd  among  remains 

:  of  the  true  Bronze  Age  in  the  ^gean,  but  both  have  always 

occurred  after  the  introduction  of  iron  weapons.  The  derived 
I  type,  for  instance,  was  found  only  in  the  latest  stratum  of  the 

I  Dictaaan  Cave  in  Crete,  and  in  the  late  eighth  century  foundation- 

I  deposit  of  Ephesus.  But  there  is  another  region  where  it  is  a 

I  common  Bronze  Age  type,  and  that  is  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 

^  basin  of  the  Danube  and  in  south-eastern  continental  Europe  in 

general;  and  there,  without  a  doubt,  it  originated,  together  with 
all  safety-pin  fibulae  whatever,  and  the  fashion  of  dress  which 
^  required  them. 

In  these  latter  years  Austrian  and  Russian  excavators,  com¬ 
bined  with  scholars  of  various  Balkan  nationalities,  have  vastly 
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increased  our  knowledge  of  the  very  remarkable  culture,  which 
apparently  originated  in  the  Danube  basin  in  neolithic  time,  and  ; 
spread  over  south-easternmost  Europe,  from  Kieff  to  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  and  from  near  Vienna  to  Macedonia,  if  not  to  Thessaly,  and 
even  into  north-western  Asia  Minor.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say 
that  even  in  neolithic  time  the  Danubian  folk  could  decorate  vases 
with  admirable  spirals  and  other  patterns,  both  incised  and 
painted,  and  even  with  figures  of  animals  and  men,  and  could 
also  model  in  terra-cotta  with  a  skill  far  above  that  of  mere 
savages.  Both  in  conception  and  execution  the  neolithic  products 
of  Galicia,  Bessarabia,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  to  those  of  neolithic  Crete,  and  superior  even 
to  those  of  the  Cyclad  islands,  which  themselves  developed  art 
earlier  than  their  great  southern  neighbour.  Yet,  if  their  close 
analogy  to  remains  in  the  lowest  stratum  at  Troy  is  good 
evidence,  the  neolithic  products  of  the  Danube  basin  fall  no 
later  in  time  than  those  of  the  /Egean.  Out  of  the  former 
developed  a  not  less  remarkable  Bronze  Age  culture,  which, 
while  exhibiting  distinctive  characteristics,  produced  objects  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  .Egean  Bronze  Age  that  archmologists 
have  felt  bound  to  seek  for  some  evidence  of  communication,  such 
as  might  have  resulted  from  the  early  derivation  of  copper  from 
Cyprus,  with  certain  of  whose  products  the  early  sites  in  north¬ 
western  Asia  Minor  and  in  south-eastern  Europe  show  their 
closest  analogies.  This  impulse  towards  similarity  of  products 
was  perhaps  reinforced  by  some  fundamental  community  of 
blood,  such  as  may  have  resulted  from  the  well-known  wide 
range  of  the  small  dark  “  Mediterranean  Bace,”  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  prehistoric  ^Egean  people,  and  everywhere,  where 
its  presence  has  been  detected,  seems  to  have  produced  art.  This 
Danubian  culture  of  the  Bronze  Age,  which  has  filled  the  Balkan 
and  Austrian  museums  with  beautiful  objects,  seems  to  have 
exercised  much  influence  on  the  early  artistic  development  of 
northern  Europe,  including  our  own  islands,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  northern  Italy  on  the  other.  In  its  turn  it  passed  into 
an  Age  of  Iron,  whose  products  are  best  illustrated  by  the  abun¬ 
dant  grave-furniture  of  the  ancient  mining  settlement  at  Hall- 
statt,  in  the  Salzkammergut ;  and  thereafter  it  dwindled  every¬ 
where  in  its  home  area,  as  it  had  already  done  in  the  Bronze  Age 
in  the  more  eastern  parts,  and  survived  best  in  its  foreign  exten¬ 
sions  among  the  Keltic  peoples. 

Now  Greek  tradition  was  unanimous  in  deriving  the"^  historic 
Hellenic  tribes  from  the  continental  north.  Archaeologists  have 
agreed  that  these  tribes  overcame  the  ^Egean  societies  by  their 
possession  of  the  superior  metal,  iron.  If  so,  they  did  not  come 
south  in  force  till  after  the  Danubian  Bronze  Age.  If  they 
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I'  formerly  lived  in  the  Danubian  area  they  must  have  been  cog¬ 
nisant  of,  and  in  contact  with,  its  Bronze  Age  development.  If 
I  they  came  from  afar,  whether  from  Central  Asia,  round  the  Black 
I  Sea,  as  used  to  be  believed,  or  from  any  part  of  inner  Europe, 
they  could  not  have  avoided  the  belt  occupied  by  this  culture. 

If  they  came  from  any  region  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Danube 
basin,  for  example,  from  Thrace,  Macedonia,  or  Thessaly,  they 
must  still  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Danubian  culture, 
according  to  recent  investigators  of  the  earlier  human  strata  of 
I  these  regions. 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
northern  element  in  the  Hellenes  was  composed  of  tribes  which 
had  indeed  shared  at  one  stage  or  another  in  the  Danubian  civili¬ 
sation.  These  came  southward  under  pressure  of  those  ruder  races 
of  the  far  north,  which  had  crushed  culture  out  of  the  north-east 
soon  after  the  neolithic  jieriod,  and  would  virtually  crush  it  out  of 
I  all  the  Danubian  basin  early  in  the  Age  of  Iron ;  but  they  came 

I  southward  in  a  social  state  very  far  above  barbarism,  though 

1  probably  less  highly  developed  than  that  which  they  would  find 
in  the  ^Egean  world. 

It  is,  however,  hardly  credible  that  the  splendid  Hellenic 
I)  culture,  which  we  find  almost  full-grown  in  Doric  and  Ionian 
[  Greece  by  the  eighth  century,  was  only  an  independent  expansion 
of  the  Danubiati,  due  to  the  more  favourable  geographical  environ- 
I  ment  into  which  the  northern  migrants  had  descended.  It  is 

I  even  less  credible  that  it  was  only  an  independent  renascence  of 

I  the  .Egean.  The  last  element  had  gone  too  far  along  the  path 

J  of  development ;  the  first  not  far  enough.  But  if  neither  culture 

‘  was  quite  adequate  to  create  by  itself  the  “  miracle  of  Hellen¬ 
ism,”  is  it  impossible  that  the  fusion  of  the  two  could  have  been 
[  sufficient  cause?  Fusion  between  two  civilisations  so  near  akin 

r  as  these  can  hardly  have  failed  to  ensue,  and  the  unexhausted 

vigour  of  the  northern  element  may  well  have  begotten  a  new 
i  life  in  the  southern.  The  Spartan  excavators  seem  to  suggest 

j  that  the  first  seed  of  Spartan  art  w^as  sown  by  the  northern  immi- 

I  gration,  but  that  it  was  brought  to  rapid  maturity  by  contact,  soon 

j  established,  with  a  different  culture — that  of  Ionia.  This  view  is 

i  based  in  the  main  on  frequent  and  striking  resemblances  between 

Spartan  products  of  the  eighth  and  early  seventh  centuries,  and 
)  certain  of  the  objects  found  in  the  earliest  stratum  on  the  site 

!  of  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus.  Through  Ionia  they  believe  that 

a  Grmco-Oriental  influence  passed  on  to  Sparta  and  produced 
this  unexpected  bloom  of  Dorian  art.  There  were  certainly  early 
historic  relations  betw^een  the  Peloponnesus  and  Asiatic  Greece, 
and  if  Oriental  features  there  be  in  Peloponnesian  art,  Ionia  is 
likely  enough  to  have  given  passage  to  the  influences  which  occa- 
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sioned  them.  But  nevertheless  the  present  writer  must  confess 
to  strong  doubts  whether  the  right  explanation  of  those  features, 
and  indeed  of  the  genesis  of  Spartan  art  altogether,  is  the  one 
suggested.  The  earliest  objects  of  fine  art  yet  published  from 
Sparta  are  ivory  fibula-ylutes  of  a  ty^ie  not  found  in  Ionia,  and  it 
is  not  suggested  that  either  in  form  or  in  decoration  they  owe 
anything  to  Asia.  The  design  on  one  at  least  is  an  uncouth 
repetition  of  the  familiar  ^Egean  scheme  of  a  figure  grasping 
heraldically  opposed  animals  or  birds,  and  all  leave  much  the 
same  impression  as  is  left  by  the  Villa  Nova  situlae  of  north  Italy 
— the  impression  of  unfamiliar  ^Egean  motives,  uncouthly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  artists  possessed  of  some  independent  and  ruder  tradi¬ 
tion,  certainly  more  European  than  Asiatic.  The  uncouthness  is 
largely  refined  away  in  the  ivories  of  a  slightly  later  stratum,  but 
a  distinctive  and  no  doubt  local  element  persists  in  the  treatment 
and  even  grows  stronger — a  sort  of  robust  and  almost  gross 
naturalism  quite  foreign  to  the  Ionian  spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
the  subjects  and  some  elements  in  the  decoration  of  the  later 
ivories  have  much  in  common  with  early  Ionian  work,  and 
in  a  few  objects,  mostly  of  small  size  and  rather  simple  concep¬ 
tion,  this  community  produces  almost  identical  results.  But,  if 
I  may  express  a  personal  opinion,  I  do  not  see,  even  in  the  most 
Ionian  of  these  later  ivories,  any  element  which  is  not  potentially 
present  in  those  earlier  ones  which  are  admittedly  not  touched  by 
any  Ionian  influence.  The  same  influences  which  produced  the 
earlier  art  are  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  explain  the  later  with 
due  allowance  made  for  the  natural  local  development  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  handicraft ;  and  the  resemblances  to  Ionian  contemj'KDrary 
products,  which  ultimately  make  themselves  apparent,  may 
reasonably  be  explained  by  parallel  artistic  descent  from  an 
originally  common  parent.  The  Ionian  art  of  Ephesus  without 
doubt  ascends  in  its  main  essential  characteristics  to  .lEgean  art, 
unmistakable  links  being  supplied  by  the  sub-i3ilgean  culture, 
which  has  left  us  the  treasure  of  Enkomi  in  Cyprus,  the  contents 
of  the  Spata  graves  in  Attica,  and  the  objects  from  the  post- 
My^cemean  city  at  Hissarlik.  If  so,  then,  the  early  Spartan  art  is 
surely  another  child  of  that  same  mother.  Nor  necessarily  by  a 
wholly  different  father ;  for  there  is  a  northern  element  in  the 
Ephesian  art  also,  but  it  is  much  less  obvious  than  at  Sparta. 
Children  of  one  mother,  and  in  some  measure,  too,  of  one  father, 
the  Ionian  and  the  Dorian  arts  naturally  grew  up  not  unlike  to 
one  another,  but  distinguished  by  the  different  proportion  in 
which  the  elements  of  their  parentage  entered  into  their  respec¬ 
tive  characters;  and,  moreover,  to  a  less  extent  by  different  sub¬ 
sequent  exposure  to  alien  influences  of  the  East. 
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Oriental  features  in  early  Ionian  art  are  certain  and  not  hard 
to  discern.  The  Oriental  influences,  so-called,  exerted  on  the  art 
of  mainland  Greece,  have  been  argued  in  the  main  from  different 
features,  and  are  much  less  well  assured.  The  whole  question 
of  ‘  ‘  orientalising  ’  ’  archaic  Greek  art  needs  revision  in  the  new 
light  of  /Egean  evidence.  Mutual  relations  between  the  Minoan 
society  and  the  Nile  Valley,  which  were  remarkably  intimate 
under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Old 
Empire.  Delations  with  western  Asia  appear  to  have  been  of 
almost  equally  long  standing  and  cultural  potency,  and  are  only 
less  well  understood  because  the  west  Asian  area  itself  is  less  well 
explored.  But  we  are  learning  more  of  them  every  year ;  and  so 
strong  has  the  reaction  against  the  crediting  of  all  light  to  the 
East  become,  that  several  leading  authorities  have  independently 
supported  iM.  Salomon  Reinach  in  his  well-known  contention  that 
that  light  is  largely  a  mirage  orientale,  and  that  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  taught  culture  to  Asia  rather  than  vice-versa.  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  has  hinted  strongly,  and  wall  state  even  more 
explicitly  when  he  publishes  his  Scripta  Minoa,  his  belief  that  the 
Semitic  alphabets  are  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  Cretan  original ; 
and  he  and  others  have  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  much  of  the  early  art  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  from  the 
.Egean.  Archteologists  are  even  beginning  to  suspect  that 
.Egean  influence  and  models  penetrated  to  Mesopotamia,  to  inspire 
both  the  .Assyrian  and  the  Chaldsean  art  of  the  o]^)ening  of 
the  first  millennium  B.c.  Certain  of  the  ivories,  found  by  Layard 
in  the  Palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Nimrud,  are  in  a  style  more  akin 
to  the  Mycenman  than  to  any  other,  and  the  glyptic  art  of 
later  Babylonia  seems  to  repeat  motives  and  manners  exemplified 
at  an  antecedent  period  in  the  ^Egean  area.  So  likewise  in  the 
widespread  Hittite  culture  of  north  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
we  are  noticing  more  and  more  ^Egean  affinities — in  the  struc¬ 
tural  plans  of  the  palatial  buildings,  in  the  ceramic  types,  in  the 
fashion  of  armament  {c.g.,  the  “  figure  of  eight  ”  shield),  and  in 
the  general  spirit  and  certain  particular  details  of  sculptured 
monuments,  such  as  the  Kara  Bel  and  Ivriz  reliefs.  Instead  of 
regarding  Cyprus  as  the  first  westward  stage  on  the  road  of 
Phoenician  evangelists,  we  now’  see  that  it  w’as  the  last  eastward 
stage  in  the  iEgean  evangelisation  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  someone  wdll 
have  to  re-write  that  volume  of  Professor  Perrot’s  History  of 
/Irt  in  Antiquity,  w’herein  the  products  of  an  island,  non- 
Phoenician  in  its  language,  its  script,  and  its  religious  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  never  demonstrably  colonised  by  Semites  till  the 
classical  age  (and  then  but  in  one  small  district),  are  quoted  as 
the  chief  documents  for  Phoenician  art. 
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This  reconsideration  in  the  light  of  the  iEgean  evidence  will 
make  us  pause  before  accepting  Eastern  sources  as  directly 
responsible  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  what  have  been  called  the 
"  orientalising  ”  features  of  archaic  Greek  art,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  winged  and  other  monstrous  forms  on  early  Corinthian  and 
Peloponnesian  vases,  the  arrangement  of  the  decoration  in  zones, 
the  use  made  of  the  lion  and  other  sub-tropic  beasts,  the  com¬ 
posite  demoniac  forms,  the  architectural  volute  and  pediment; 
for  all  these  features  were  known  to,  and  handled  by,  the  prior 
/Egean  world,  and  some  of  them,  e.g.,  the  zone  arrangement  of 
decoration,  are  found  in  mid-European  art  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

No  reconsideration,  however,  can  entirely  discredit  the  evidence 
for  a  fresh  and  direct  impact  of  the  East  on  archaic  Hellas  in 
the  early  Iron  Age — an  impact  which  could  never  have  taken 
place,  and  obviously  did  not  take  place,  during  the  prevalence  of 
Alinoan  sea  power.  For  two  arguments  of  ancient  repute  are 
irrefutable.  The  first  is  drawn  from  Homer ;  the  second  from 
the  Greek  alphabetic  system.  At  the  epoch  which  the  epics 
reflect,  the  Sidonians  beyond  question  were  visiting  continually 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  bringing  to  Greek  marts  fine  objects  of 
their  own  or  of  others’  workmanship.  It  is  rather  on  the  coasts 
of  European  than  Asiatic  Greece  that  we  can  warrant  their  visits, 
and  all  archaeological  evidence  goes  to  suggest  that  the  Sidonian 
wares  were  imitative  in  style  and  fabric.  But  these  reservations 
do  not  alter  the  fact  that  works  of  Eastern  character  were  being 
newly  brought  by  Easterns  to  the  area  of  the  Helleno-iEgean  I 
culture  at  a  period  which  the  poems  themselves  prove  to  have  I 
been  the  opening  of  the  Age  of  Iron.  As  for  the  other  argu¬ 
ment,  there  are  many  reasonable  doubts  now  current  touching  the 
source  from  which  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  characters,  and 
touching  their  responsibility  for  the  actual  letter-forms,  for  the 
alphabetic  order,  and  for  the  alphabetic  numeration  used  in  his¬ 
toric  Greece ;  but  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  letters 
leave  no  question  that  Semitic  traders  had  exerted  some  direct 
and  predominant  influence  on  commercial  intercourse  in  the 
iEgean  when  the  historic  Greek  alphabet  was  taking  shape, 
whether  through  selection  from  a  group  of  characters  long  used  in 
the  iEgean  area,  or  through  the  wholesale  adoption  of  a  ready-made 
series  selected  long  ago  by  some  other  race. 

Therefore  far  be  it  from  any  sane  scholar  to  rule  the  Phoenician 
out  of  the  story  of  Hellenic  origins.  But  we  must  reduce  his  part 
to  a  more  modest  performance  than  used  to  be  credited  to  him. 
He  should  be  regarded  as  a  carrier  only,  an  intermediary  who  had 
no  independent  art  or  culture  of  his  own,  but  transmitted  the  art 
and  culture  of  others  greater  than  himself,  partly  through  derived 
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and  often  garbled  expressions  of  his  own  fashioning  (which  never¬ 
theless  were  not  without  effect  on  the  recipient  cultures),  partly 
I  through  original  products  of  parent  cultures,  iSIesopotamian , 
Syrian,  or  Egyptian.  And,  moreover,  he  should  not  bo  regarded 
i  as  necessarily  the  only  carrier  of  these  Eastern  influences.  More 
and  more  recognition  is  being  accorded  now  to  an  alternative 
I  route  of  Oriental  trade,  that  which  came  overland  through  Asia 
Minor.  The  literary  argument  in  its  favour  has  always  been 

Ijj  very  strong.  The  significance  of  the  statement  made  by 

!  Herodotus  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.,  that  his  fellow  Asia¬ 

tic  Greeks  believed  Lydia  to  have  taught  them  both  the  art  of 
retail  trade  and  the  use  of  a  coined  medium  of  exchange,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  luxury,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  u^x)!!.  The 
f  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  commerce  from  the  inner  penin¬ 
sula  must  have  loomed  larger  in  the  tradition  of  Ionian  begin- 
^  nings  than  any  other. 

Here  comes  in  the  third  of  those  civilisations  which  have  been 
I*  disinterred  in  these  latter  days  to  trouble  our  comfortable  ignor- 

I  ance.  Recent  discovery  has  tended  to  enhance  greatly  our  ideas 

I  of  the  civilisation  of  the  prehistoric  age  in  inner  Asia  iSIinor. 

Ill  Not  only  have  the  Hittite  monuments  lately  found  by  Sir 

S  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  iMiss  Gertrude  Bell  in  southern  Phrygia,  and 

■  by  the  Cornell  expedition  and  Mr.  Attmore  Robinson  in  southern 

t  and  central  Cappadocia,  shown  us  that  Syro-Cappadocian  influ- 

I  ence  was  paramount  over  the  whole  Anatolian  plateau  at  some 

L  period,  but  the  excavations  conducted  at  Boghaz  Keui  in  North 

n  Cappadocia  by  Drs.  H.  Wincklcr  and  O.  Puchstein,  for  the 

^  Berlin  Oriental  Society,  have  raised  the  centre  of  that  civilisation 

I  to  some  sort  of  equality  with  contemporary  Babylon.  Dr. 

I  Winckler  was  so  fortunate  as  to  light  at  the  outset  of  his  work 

I  in  1906  on  a  repository  of  clay  archives  in  cuneiform  script, 

I  partly  in  the  Babylonian  language,  partly  in  an  unknown  and  pre- 

1  sumably  local  tongue.  These  testify  to  a  line  of  at  least  four 
f  great  Kings,  contemporary  with  Pharaohs  from  Amenhotep  III. 
I  to  Raineses  II.,  of  whom  the  last,  Khattusil  (the  Khetasar  of 

l'  Rameses’  famous  treaty,  whereof  a  sort  of  precis  in  cuneiform 

i  was  actually  found  among  the  Boghaz  Keui  archives),  was  a  close 

(  ally  of  Katashmanturgu  of  Babylon,  and  so  powerful  after  the 

ll  latter’s  death  as  to  feel  competent  to  advise  the  Regent  iqion 

i  the  succession,  and  warn  him  against  the  possible  rise  of  a  rival 

[  northern  Kingdom,  destined  to  be  that  of  Nineveh.  This  Syro- 

;  Cappadocian  power,  which  has  left  us  cities,  mounds,  and  monu- 

i  mcnts  extending  from  Melitene  to  near  Smyrna,  which  had  a 

‘  script  and  art  of  its  own,  is  a  fact  of  first-rate  importance  in  the 

history  of  prehistoric  Asia.  Its  wide  domain  lies  right  across 
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all  roads  from  the  inner  Continent,  and  its  monuments  show 
that  it  distributed  Meso^wtamian  influences  over  all  Asia  Minor 
to  within  sight  of  the  Jigean  Sea.  It  has  become  certain  that 
it  was  the  original  overlord  and  largely  the  parent  of  two 
secondary  powers  which  successively  predominated  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  after  the  Cappadocian  Monarchy  had  been  shattered  by  the 
hostility  of  A\ssyria,  those,  namely,  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  which 
served  to  hide  the  older  power  from  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  Of 
the  first  we  can  gather  something  not  only  from  the  Ionian 
tradition  of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius  and  iMidas,  with  their  fabulous 
wealth  and  strong  fenced  cities,  but  also  from  the  magnificent 
group  of  monuments  which  have  been  left  to  our  own  day  at  the 
point  where  roads  diverged  to  the  Western  sea  by  way  of  the 
Sangarius  and  the  Hermus  valleys.  Phrygia  had  an  alphabetic 
system,  whether  derived  from  or  the  jiarent  of  the  Greek  we 
cannot  say,  with  which  many  of  these  monuments  are  inscribed; 
and  certain  of  its  inscriptions  have  come  to  light  far  from 
its  centre  and  across  the  Halys,  at  the  Hittite  site  of  Eyuk  in 
North  Cappadocia,  and  beyond  the  .Axylon  desert  at  Tyana  in 
South  Cappadocia.  We  may  no  longer  think  of  the  Phrygian 
power  as  confined  at  all  times  to  historic  Phrygia.  It  evidently 
succeeded  Capjiadocia  as  a  Continental  power,  and  we  need  not 
discredit  some  of  those  Greek  legends  which  seem  to  reflect  its 
dominance  in  the  western  regions  which  were  later  to  be  Apolic 
and  Ionian  Greece.  One  of  the  things  most  devoutly  to  be 
desired  is  that  someone  should  excavate  the  Eock  Monument 
region  of  Phrygia.  Whoso  will  undertake  that  work  should 
throw  as  much  light  on  Greek  origins  as  will  the  future  excavator 
of  another  derelict  site  of  the  first  importance,  Lydian  Sardes. 
For  we  know  even  less  of  the  Lydian  area  than  of  the  Phrygian, 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  its  culture  went  for  even  more  in  the 
making  of  Greek  civilisation. 

At  the  Aegean  end  of  this  overland  route  it  has  been  observed 
lately  that  influences  of  inland  Asia  affected  the  earliest  Greek 
products  almost  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  any  other  alien 
influences.  In  that  rich  hoard  of  early  Ionian  objects  which 
was  dredged  up  in  1904-5  out  of  the  slimy  bottom  stratum  of 
the  Artemisium  site  at  Ephesus,  primary  and  secondary  !Meso- 
potamian  influences  stand  to  Egyptian  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  ten  to  one.  Indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  Nilotic  influ¬ 
ence  at  all  except  of  a  very  derivative  sort,  such  as  may  well  have 
been  transmitted  through  Ionian  craftsmen  resident  in  the  Delta. 
The  net  result  of  the  exploration  of  the  most  important  religious 
site  in  Greek  A\sia — the  first  Ionian  site  to  be  probed  to  the 
bottom  and  to  give  abundant  spoil — may  be  summarised  thus. 
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The  original  basis  of  Ionian  civilisation  was  of  sub-/Egean 
ty[>e,  although  the  Jilgean  Powers  of  the  Islands  and  the  Greek 
mainland  seem  not  to  have  effected  a  footing  themselves  on  the 
West  Anatolian  coast,  probably  because  the  Syro-Cappadocian 
Empire  in  the  day  of  its  strength  acted  as  a  deterrent.  An  old 
society  akin  to  the  ^iEgean,  perhaps  that  known  to  later  lonians 
asLelegian,  subsisted  in  an  unproductive  state,  till  reinforced  by 
a  migration  from  the  West,  in  which  a  predominant  element  of 
old  ..Egean  stock  was  fused  with  a  less  numerous  mid-European 
element ;  and  the  resultant  triple  blend,  inspired  by  Continental 
influences  transmitted  overland  through  the  Syro-Cappadociau, 
Phrygian,  and  Lydian  areas,  developed  that  rapid  and  amazing 
Ionian  bloom  which  has  been  called  le  printemps  de  la  Grece. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  the  Phoenician  in  it  all.  The 
Semites  may  have  played  a  subsequent  part  in  carrying  Ionian 
products  and  secondary  Oriental  influences  across  to  Euroixmn 
Greece ;  but  the  lonians  themselves  were  sailors  and  merchants 
good  enough  to  have  done  so  much  without  their  help.  Even  in 
the  Homeric  Epics,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  there  is  more 
mention  of  Greek  seafaring  than  of  Sidonian. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  sea  even  those 
Mesopotamian  influences  may  have  been  carried  to  Ionia,  as  to 
European  Greece,  by  Semites  of  the  Syrian  coast;  although,  in 
that  case,  the  lack  of  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence  is  hard  to 
explain.  From  the  progress  of  discovery  in  inland  North  Syria  we 
are  learning  that  Mesopotamian  civilisation  can  have  reached  the 
Syrian  coasts  long  before  actual  contact  took  place  between 
Phoenicia  and  either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  For  here,  as  in  central 
Asia  Minor,  there  was  an  intermediate  Hittite  culture,  long 
established  and  locally  far  more  universal  and  potent  than  we 
used  to  believe,  which  even  more  than  the  Syro-Cappadocian 
(with  which  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  identified  racially  and 
politically)  seems  to  have  been  permeated  by  Mesopotamian  influ¬ 
ence.  The  citadels  and  cities  of  this  early  power,  among  which 
Carchemish  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  though  far  from  the 
only,  centre,  stud  Northern  Syria  with  a  sporadic  eruption  of 
mounds,  and  extend  even  east  of  the  Euphrates;  and  from  these 
the  peasants  dig  out  countless  small  objects,  cylinders,  seals,  and 
beads,  many  being  of  types  which  used  to  be  set  down  at  sight 
as  Phmnician,  mainly  because  they  were  usually  happened 
upon  in  the  coastal  markets.  If  so-called  Phoenician  products 
have  had  to  be  reconsidered  once  already  in  the  light  of  our  better 
knowledge  of  Cyprus,  they  will  soon  have  to  be  reconsidered 
again  in  the  light  of  better  knowledge  of  Hittite  Syria,  the  most 
promising  of  the  Near  Eastern  fields,  still  practically  virgin. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 
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Is  Germany  about  to  modify  her  naval  ambitions?  Will  she 
come  to  an  “  understanding  ”  with  the  British  Government  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  fleets  and  thus 
avoid  a  costly  contest  in  armaments?  Anticipations  have  been 
raised  in  this  country.  As  reputable  a  journal  as  the  Economist 
has  stated  that  “  there  are  good  and  increasing  grounds  for  hope 
of  a  naval  accommodation,”  and  it  was  added  that  ”  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  working  to  settle  the  problem  and  secure  a  simultaneous 
and  substantial  reduction  of  expenditure  on  armaments,  hy  which 
both  nations — British  and  German — stand  to  gain  enormously 
without  any  loss  of  security.”  Such  sanguine  words  from  such 
a  quarter  naturally  give  rise  to  a  buoyant  belief  that  in  Germany, 
as  in  England,  there  is  a  strong  party  working  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  and  that  after  all  the  German  peoples,  strong  in 
their  political  sanity,  will  refuse  to  force  the  pace  in  naval  expen¬ 
diture,  and  will  laugh  into  oblivion  the  idea  of  attempting  to  seize 
the  trident  from  British  hands — the  trident  which  the  Emperor 
once  observed  ‘‘  must  be  our  fist  ” — Germany’s,  of  course. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  very  simple.  In  an  “  open 
letter  ”  to  the  Labour  Leader,  Mr.  Edward  Bernstein,  the  leader 
of  a  ‘‘  wing  ”  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  party,  has  sum¬ 
marised  the  position  with  frankness  and  lucidity. 

You  know  better  than  I  do  how  many  people  in  your  country  honestly 
believe  that  the  German  navy  is  being  built  and  increased  with  a  design  to 
be  led  against  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  the  propitious  opportunity  arises. 
Speeches  and  written  utterances  by  Germans  which  tend  to  fortify  this  belief 
are,  unfortunately,  not  lacking. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  in  Germany  a  widespread  belief, 
shared  by  many  people  of  otherwise  very  advanced  views  and  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  British  nation,  that  Great  Britain  will  one  day  try  to 
get  rid  of  German  competition  and  the  menace  of  the  German  Navy  by 
forcing  war  upon  Germany  and  destroying  as  many  German  ships  as  possible. 
Need  I  tell  you  what  kind  of  British  writings  help  the  propagation  of  this 
belief? 

Quite  apart  from  German  jingoes,  who  dream  of  the  day  when  Germany 
will,  by  some  means  or  another,  bring  Great  Britain  down  on  her  knees  and 
dictate  her  terms,  but  who  are  not  numerous  enough  to  carry  the  nation 
with  them,  there  are  many  believers  in  the  above-described  doctrine  who 
insist  on  a  large  and  quick  increase  of  the  German  Navy.  And  if  you  tell 
them  that  by  doing  this  they  hasten  the  conflict  they  wish  to  prevent,  they 
will  tell  you  that  a  great  nation  cannot  live  on  sufferance,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  peril  must  be  risked. 

The  British  taxpayer  will  imagine  from  this  and  similar  state¬ 
ments  made  in  some  sections  of  the  British  Press  that  Germany 
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!  is  talking  of  greatly  increasing  her  Navy  owing  to  a  mistrust  of 
•  English  policy,  and  that  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  the 
i  Empire  are  stoutly  opposing  the  measure.  This  is  the  natural 
inference.  What  is  the  truth?  There  is  no  question  of  talk; 

[  that  has  been  at  an  end  for  months.  Germany  has  acted.  Her 
^  Xavy  Act  was  passed  last  spring.  It  was  approved  by  every 
t  political  party  in  Germany  except  the  Social  Democrats,  who 
are  of  less  importance  to-day  than  they  were.  From  all  the 
I  twenty-two  States  came  support  for  this  new  enactment.  The 
German  Xavy  Act  is  as  irremovable  as  an  English  judge ;  as  per- 
I  manent  as  the  British  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and  as  likely  to 
grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  holds  the  field  as  an  expression  of 
■  national  will  deliberately  ratified  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
I  of  the  German  Empire,  and  it  is  now  being  put  into  operation. 

I  WHY  DOES  ENGLAND  W.\IT? 

F  The  cause  to  which  this  naval  expansion  in  Germany  is  mainly 
I  attributed  by  this  German  politician  is  the  “  widespread  belief 
I  shared  by  many  people  of  very  advanced  views  and  friendly  feeling 
I  towards  the  British  nation,  that  Great  Britain  will  one  day  try 
to  get  rid  of  German  competition  and  the  menace  of  the  German 
Xavy  by  forcing  war  upon  Germany  and  destroying  as  many 
German  ships  as  possible.”  One  day?  If  one  day,  why  not 
to-day?  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  this  ”  widespread 
belief,”  why  should  England  wait?  In  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  England  had  a  Xavy  seven 
or  eight  times  ;the  size  of  the  German  Xavy,  and  year  by 
year  competition  in  trade  increased.  If  she  was  so  jealous 
of  German  prosperity,  why  did  she  wait?  In  the  past  ten  years, 
when  the  competition  of  the  mart  has  become  yet  more  keen, 
she  has  had  a  fleet  three  or  four  times  as  powerful  as  that  of 
Germany.  Why  did  she  wait?  If  she  still  nourishes  this  dream 
of  ruining  her  legitimate  trade  competitor  by  force  of  her  arms 
afloat,  why  has  she  not  struck  the  blow’  in  all  these  years  w’hen 
Germany  has  been  weak  on  the  sea? 

The  answer  is  very  simple — because  the  idea  has  never  entered 
the  brain  of  a  British  statesman.  During  a  quarter  of  a  century 
when  the  two  nations  have  been  competing  fiercely  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  have  been  finessing  for  commercial  and 
territorial  advantages  in  this  or  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  no  one 
thought  of  such  a  scheme.  But  mark  this.  If  this  mad  dream 
of  crushing  a  successful  trade  rival  by  the  w’eight  of  the  British 
Fleet  ever  existed,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  British  people 
would  stand  by  and  watch  ship  after  ship  of  the  most  powerful 
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types  being  added  to  the  German  Fleet  in  accordance  with  this  i 
latest  Xavy  Act  until  Germany  will  rival  England  in  naval  arma-  d 
ments  unless  England  takes  reciprocal  action?  If  this  plan  had  S 
been  thought  of,  would  England  wait,  as  under  Liberal  and  i 
Conservative  Governments,  she  has  waited  year  after  year,  while  P 
one  German  Xavy  Act  after  another  has  been  passed  in  a  con-  1= 
tinually  ascending  scale  ?  If  Germany  is  to  be  strangled ,  why  does  I 
England — three  to  one  now  against  Germany  in  naval  power—  I 
hold  her  hand?  The  truth  is  that  this  “widespread  belief”  is  | 
merely  one  of  the  bogeys  deliberately  created  in  Germany  in  order  f 
to  foster  the  naval  expansion  movement  and  excite  the  national  f 
feeling,  without  w’hich  it  was  found  that  no  progress  w^as  made.  ! 
So  long  as  the  naval  agitation  in  Germany  was  carried  on  with  | 
truthfulness  and  with  clean  hands,  it  failed  to  enlist  sup^wt.  I 
So  this  bogey,  which  docs  not  stand  a  moment’s  examination.  | 
was  wilfully  invented  against  all  the  teachings  of  Anglo-German 
relations.  The  German  people,  patriotic  and  fearful,  rose  to 
the  bait  at  once.  They  were  immediately  caught.  The  German 
X'avy  Acts  of  19(K),  1906  and  1908  were  passed. 

GERMANY  WILL  NOT  TURN  BACK.  Il 

The  latest  Act  stands  to-day  as  far  and  away  the  most  ambitious 
scheme  ever  endorsed  by  a  nation’s  representatives.  There  is 
no  going  back.  The  German  Xavy  Act  of  1908,  which  provides 
for  strengthening  the  German  Fleet  in  the  ensuing  four  years  by  I! 
twelve  battleships  like  the  Dreadnought,  four  battleship-cniisers,  | 
similar  to  the  Indomitable,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  raced  ^ 


home  from  Canada,  eight  smaller  cruisers,  and  forty-eight  tor-  | 
pedo-boat  destroyers,  can  be  varied  only  by  another  Act.  Is  it  to  ( 
be  imagined,  in  face  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  Empire,  that  [ 
this  measure,  so  lately  ratified,  will  be  repealed  and  a  less  ambi-  I 
tious  Xavy  Bill  submitted  in  its  stead?  The  German  Xavy 
League,  with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  as  its  patron,  is  the  ' 
father  of  this  Act,  since  endorsed  by  the  Empire,  and  the  League 
has  a  million  members.  There  has  never  been  a  thought  of  f 
repeal,  or  of  building  fewer  ships.  The  ships  in  the  schedule  ! 
for  this  year — eighteen  men-of-war,  costing  ten  millions  sterling  ' 
— have  already  been  ordered.  A  similar  number  will  be  laid  down  [ 
next  year,  and  in  1910  and  in  1911.  There  has  never  been  the  i 
faintest  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  swan  song  about  “an  ’ 
accommodation’’  between  the  two  Governments.  When  the 
German  Xavy  Bill  w’as  being  discussed,  the  British  Government 
first  of  all  refused  to  believe  that  it  would  be  passed,  then  ques¬ 
tioned  the  news  of  its  character,  and  then  tried  to  come  to  an  , 
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“accommodation.”  The  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers  would  not 
negotiate.  Now  that  the  German  Emperor  has  secured  a  measure 
for  which  he  has  been  working  harder  than  any  British  Minister 
ever  worked  for  a  policy  in  which  he  believed ;  now  that  he  has 
gained  the  support  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  whole  Empire,  and 
the  Navy  Act  embodies  not  his  but  the  Empire’s  will  interpreted 
by  the  voice  of  the  Empire’s  representatives,  there  will  be  no 
turning  back.  The  ships  are  being  built,  and  will  continue  to 
be  built.  As  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette 
has  explained  with  brutal  frankness  :  — 

French  politicians  .  .  .  observe  that  whenever  the  question  is  raised  of 
reducing  armaments,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  and  whether  the  initiative 
comes  from  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  from  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Germany 
is  always  the  first  to  refuse,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  loud  German 
laugh. 

Besides,  the  doctrine  of  the  English  naval  supremacy  is  exactly  that  which 
William  II.  has  striven  to  overthrow  since  the  famous  speech  :  “  Our  future 
lies  upon  the  water.”  In  this  work  he  has  been  followed  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  impulse  in  all  Germany;  such  a  movement  will  not  stop  before 
mere  reasoning,  however  just  the  latter  may  be. 

It  will  be  well  if  there  is  no  more  talk  of  an  ‘  ‘  accommodation  ’  ’ 
or  ”  understanding  ”  between  the  two  countries  on  the  immediate 
future  of  this  Navy  question,  because,  by  the  will  of  the  German 
people,  there  can  be  none.  Germany  has  not  asked  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Government  to  increase  her  fleet  to  equality 
with  that  of  England,  and  she  will  not  abandon  her  recently 
ratified  programme  if  the  whole  British  Cabinet,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  at  its  head,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  its  tail,  goes 
formally  to  Berlin,  and,  like  the  burgesses  of  Calais,  asks  for 
this  reversal  of  policy  on  their  bended  knees  in  abject  supplica¬ 
tion.  A  “special  correspondent”  of  the  pacific  Manchester 
Guardian — believed  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  party  in  Germany — with  unrivalled  sources  of 
information  and  observation,  explained  the  position  tersely  and 
accurately  on  the  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  returned  home. 

“  The  German  Government  stand  pledged  by  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  passed  by  the  Eeichstag,  after  a  very  stormy  general 
election  on  the  issue,  to  add  a  certain  number  of  ships  to  their 
fleet — practically  four  Dreadnoughts  a  year  up  to  1912.  That 
policy  may  have  been  at  first  the  policy  of  one  man.  It  is  now 
the  adopted  policy  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  great  point  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  we  cannot  find  a  way  out  by  proposing  to  Germany 
the  repeal  of  the  Naval  Act  of  1907-1908,  and  that  any  suggestion 
for  a  negotiation  or  conference  on  that  basis  would  be  a  certain 
failure.” 
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Germany  has  a  growing  merchant  navy,  and  an  expanding 
oversea  commerce,  which  excuses  a  larger  Navy  than  she  had 
in  the  past.  England  admitted  this  when  she  refused  to  take 
reciprocal  action  in  face  of  earlier  Naval  Acts.  It  has  been  a 
case  of  big,  bigger,  biggest.  Germany  has  now  decided  that  she 
wants  a  Navy  of  the  largest  size ;  she  is  rich  and  growing  richer, 
and  she  considers  that  she  can  afford  it.  That  is  her  business. 

If  we  consider  that  we  need  a  yet  bigger  fleet  than  she  is  provid¬ 
ing,  we  must  build  it.  That  is  our  business. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  main  question — our  business  in  maintain¬ 
ing  British  naval  power. 

A  FOUR-YE.AR  PROGRAMME. 

If  the  Government  should  decide  upon  a  four  years’  pro¬ 
gramme  of  shipbuilding  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
measure  will  be  introduced  after  the  manner  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Act,  or  even  that  they  wdll  publish  their  scheme.  When  Lord 
Spencer  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  programme  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  carried  out  over  a  series  of  years,  but  that  programme 
was  neither  published  nor  w’as  it  the  subject  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  supplementary  to  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  which  in 
itself  was  an  exceedingly  modest  proposal.  Lord  George  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  plan  embraced  shipbuilding  to  the  amount  of  £‘21,500,000, 
and  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  a  large  number  of  ships, 
but  it  was  really  a  far  less  remarkable  achievement  than  that  of 
Lord  Spencer,  about  which  the  world  hears  so  little.  When  Lord 
Spencer  laid  his  shipbuilding  proposals  of  1894-95  before  the 
country  he  merely  announced  that  it  formed  part  of  a  complete 
programme  which  had  been  aivanged  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
“This  programme,’’  he  added,  “  has  been  settled  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  present  relative  strength  of  our  Navy  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  Powers,  but  also  of  the  number  and  class  of 
ships  of  war  which  are  now  being  built  abroad.’’  In  the  first 
year  of  this  programme  the  Admiralty  laid  down  seven  first-class 
battleships,  in  addition  to  half-a-dozen  second-class  cruisers,  a 
couple  of  sloops,  and  forty-two  destroyers.  The  policy  was  to 
get  in  hand  the  battleships,  with  their  heavy  guns  and  gun-mount¬ 
ings  and  armour,  with  the  least  possible  delay  ;  and  in  the  second 
year  of  the  programme  (1895-6)  no  battleships  were  laid  down, 
but  orders  were  given  for  four  first-class  cruisers,  four  second- 
class  cruisers,  and  two  of  the  third-class.  Then  the  late  Viscount 
Goschen  replaced  Lord  Spencer  at  the  Admiralty,  and  an  even 
more  energetic  fight  for  a  continuance  of  our  supremacy  began. 
Although  Lord  Spencer  had  announced  that  during  the  later  years 
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i  covered  by  the  five  years’  programme  construction  would  be 

f  confined  to  cruisers,  Lord  Goschen  and  his  colleagues  found 

themselves  face  to  face  with  circumstances  and  developments — 
'  particularly  the  growth  of  the  Eussian  Navy  as  a  complement  to 
her  Far  Eastern  policy — which  led  them  to  place  upon  the  stocks 
sixteen  more  battleships  and  twelve  armoured  cruisers  in  the  next 
three  years.  Lord  Goschen,  following  the  example  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  did  not  incorporate  his  scheme  in  a  Bill,  although  in  the 
period  of  five  years  beginning  in  1894  the  Admiralty  laid  down 
no  fewer  than  twenty-three  battleships,  twelve  armoured  cruisers, 
eight  first-class  cruisers,  thirteen  of  the  second  class,  and  eleven 
of  the  third  class,  besides  eight  sloops,  eighty-eight  destroyers, 
and  four  gun-boats.  In  these  five  years  three  times  as  many 
'  large  armoured  ships  w’ere  added  to  the  Fleet  as  in  any  previous 

j  |)t‘riod  of  similar  length,  but,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  Navy 

Defence  Act  which  most  impressed  public  opinion,  and  is  to  this 
day  best  remembered.  No  doubt  this  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
dramatic  effect  which  w^as  produced  by  grouping  the  programmes 
I  of  several  years  together  and  announcing  them  beforehand  wdth 

I  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was  the  Naval  Defence  Act  undoubtedly 

I  which  educated  public  opinion  at  home  as  to  the  urgent  necessity 

which  prompted  the  measure,  but  it  was  the  colossal  programmes 
of  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Goschen,  paid  for  out  of  current 
revenue,  which  produced  the  deepest  impression  abroad.  Lord 
Sptaicer  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  naval  rivalry  of  France, 
and  Lord  Goschen  convinced  Eussia  that  we  would  not  [X'rmit 
her  to  approach  us  in  the  rate  of  naval  construction. 

In  the  circumstances  which  exist  to-day  there  is  no  need  to 
stimulate  public  opinion  at  home.  Even  such  an  advanced 
Radical  paper  as  the  Nation  admits  that  we  ought  to  be  three  to 
I  two  against  Germany.  What  we  need  is  to  convince  Germany 
that  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  lead.  It  is  a  nice  question 
whether  this  can  be  effected  by  publishing  a  four-year  programme 

I  in  advance,  with  or  without  details  of  the  expenditure  proposed 
from  year  to  year,  or  whether  the  better  method  is  for  the 
Admiralty  merely  to  announce  that  they  have  drawm  up  a  four- 
year  programme  which  they  will  not  vary  unless  circumstances 
abroad  render  it  advisable  either  to  increase  or  reduce  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  subsequent  years.  A  four-year  programme,  adver¬ 
tised  far  and  w’ide  in  all  its  details,  may  not  be  unaccompanied 

I  by  danger.  It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  in  the  next  three 
years  Germany  will  lay  down  twelve  more  vessels  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  or  Indomitable  types.  France  will  place  in  hand  six  more 
large  vessels  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  with  probably  a  similar 
programme  in  1912  or  1913.  Eussia  is  about  to  lay  down  the 
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first  instalment  of  her  new  programme,  namely,  four  Dread¬ 
noughts  and  a  number  of  other  ships,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  next  year  make  provision  for 
four  more  Dreadnoughts ,  and  it  is  probable  that  Japan  will  not 
fall  behind.  Now,  in  face  of  this  outlay,  the  Admiralty  will  run  I 
some  risk  in  advertising  a  four-year  programme  in  advance  unless 
it  is  planned  on  the  most  generous  lines.  A  standard  of  three 
to  two  against  Germany  would,  of  course,  be  an  absurdity  in 
face  of  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  world ,  because  it  would  entirely 
fail  to  maintain  anything  which  can  be  described  as  a  Two-Power  i 
Standard,  since  there  would  be  no  two  first-class  Powers  with 
w'hom  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  we  should  be  even  in  a  position  ' 
of  equality  in  large  modern  ships.  However  friendly  our  present 
relations  with  the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  and  Kussia,  it  [ 
would  be  madness  to  ignore  entirely  the  progress  which  is  being  ‘ 
made  by  these  fleets.  , 

The  fact  which  has  to  be  recognised  is  that  the  German  i 
Navy  Act  has  given  an  impetus  to  naval  construction 
abroad,  and  that  this  new  movement  will  continue  until  the 
financial  burden  forces  first  one  country  and  then  another  to  give 
up  the  struggle.  By  1914  Germany  will  have  twenty-two  ^ 
vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  or  Indomitable  types  complete,  and 
however  much  the  advanced  Eadical  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party  | 
may  regret  the  example  set  by  the  great  democracies,  it  is  certain  ^ 
that  by  that  date  the  United  States  will  have  at  least  as  many 
large  units,  and  France  is  hardly  likely  to  permit  herself  to  fall  i 
far  behind  this  standard;  while  Japan,  by  her  energetic  action 
since  the  war,  has  given  evidence  of  her  intention  not  to  relin-  j 
quish  her  position  as  a  first-class  naval  Power.  If,  therefore, 
the  efforts  of  Eussia  to  rehabilitate  her  Fleet  are  entirely  ignored,  ' 

by  1914  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  will  j 

have  ready  for  service,  say,  eighty  vessels  at  least  as  powerful 
as  the  Dreadnought  and  Indomitable  of  the  British  Fleet.  If  the 
Government  w’ere  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  standard  of  three  to 
one  against  Germany,  at  that  date  we  should  possess  only  thirty-  | 
three  of  these  vessels  of  the  greatest  power,  and  should  conse¬ 
quently  have  abandoned  the  Two-Power  Standard. 

The  Fruits  of  Admiralty  Eeforms.  I 

The  outlook  may  appear  desperate  at  first  sight,  but  there  is  ; 
little  reason  for  alarm.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  maintain-  | 
ing  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  if  the  Government 
of  the  day  are  in  earnest  in  facing  their  responsibilities,  and  wnll 
refrain  from  post  obit  Budgets  of  the  type  introduced  by  Mr. 
Asquith  in  the  present  year.  The  Navy  estimates  must  inevif- 
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ably  increase,  but  in  consequence  of  the  economies  which  have 
been  practised  in  the  past  four  years  the  Admiralty  have  fortun¬ 
ately  a  considerable  margin  within  which  to  operate  before  they 
exceed  the  maximum  expenditure  which  was  attained  in  1904. 
This  point  can  best  be  illustrated  by  recalling  the  sums  spent 
upon  the  Fleet  in  the  past  eight  years.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty'  prefaced  his  statement  explanatory  of  the  Navy 
Estimates  last  spring  by  a  careful  analysis  of  our  naval  expenditure 
since  1901.  The  figures  are  as  follows: — 


Total 

Annuity  in 

Expenditure, 

i 

Total 

Repayment 

exclusive  of 

Expenditure  | 

Total  of 
Columns 

3  and  4. 

Expenditure 

Year. 

Expenditure 

of  Loans 

Annuity. 

from  Loans 

on  New 

from  Naval 

under  the 

(Column  2 

\inder  Naval 

Construction 

Votes  (net). 

Naval 

deducted 

Works  Act. 

(Vote  8). 

Works  Act. 

from 

Column  1). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

19(11-2 

30,981,315 

122,255 

30,859,060 

2,745,176 

33,604,2.36 

8,865,080 

19<i2-3 

31,003,977 

297,895 

30,706,082 

3,198,017 

33,904,099 

8,534,917 

1903-4 

.35,709,477 

502,010 

35,207,467 

3,261,083 

38,468,550 

11,115,733 

11,263,019 

1904-5 

.36,859,681 

634,238 

36,225,443 

3,402,575 

39,628,018 

1905-G 

3.3,151,841 

1,015,812 

32,1.36,029 

3,313,604 

;i5, 449,633 

9,688,044 

19(»6-7 

31,472,087 

1,094,309 

30,377,778 

2,431,201 

32,808,979 

8,861,897 

1907-8  I 
(estimated)  / 

31,419,500 

1,214,402 

30,205,098 

1,135,000 

31,340,098 

8,100,000 

1908-9  'I 
(estimated)/ 

32,319,500 

1,264,032 

31,055,468 

896,925 

31,952,393 

7,545,202 

The  aggregate  expenditure  on  the  Fleet  consists  of  the  total 
given  in  column  1,  although  in  Opposition,  with  a  disregard  of 
common-sense  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  finance,  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Government  persisted  in  adding  the  second  column 
to  the  aggregate  in  column  5,  and  then  claiming  that  we  were 
spending  upwards  of  forty  millions  upon  the  Fleet  in  1904.  So 
long  as  the  Government  of  the  day  held  to  the  policy  of  financing 
out  of  capital  the  expenditure  upon  permanent  naval  works,  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  consisted  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  from  naval  votes  including  the  annuity  for  the  repayment  of 
loans.  Now’,  however,  that  the  Government  have  put  an  end 
to  this  policy  and  insist  that  such  w’orks  as  are  being  carried  out 
at  Rosyth,  Portsmouth,  Haulbowline,  and  elsewhere  must  be 
met  out  of  revenue,  the  basis  of  calculation  must  necessarily  be 
changed  in  order  to  supply  a  correct  contrast  between  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  future  and  that  w’hich  has  been  entailed  in  the  past. 
Supporters  of  the  Government  are  entrapped  in  their  own 
meshes.  They  can  no  longer,  in  face  of  their  professions  in 
Opposition  and  the  policy  of  no  loans  which  they  announced  on 
taking  office,  claim  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Fleet  w’hen 
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they  took  office  was  i'36 ,859  ,G81 ,  which  was  the  total  of  the 
Estimates  (including  the  annuity  in  payment  of  loans),  but 
must  be  prepared  for  their  expenditure  in  the  future  being  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  former  outlay  after  adding  to  the  Estimates  the 
sum  taken  from  capital.  The  figure,  therefore,  with  which 
comparison  in  the  future  will  be  made  is  the  high-water  mark 
of  1904 — T39,628,018 — including  expenditure  on  new  construc¬ 
tion  amounting  to  £‘11,203,109.  Working  on  these  figures  we 
reach  the  following  statement  of  economies  :  — 


Total  Economy  in 

Total  Economy  of 
Expenditure  on  New 

Year. 

Naval  Expenditure. 

Construction  alone. 

£ 

£ 

1905-6  . 

.  4,178,885  . 

.  1,. 574, 975 

1906-7  . 

.  6,819,089  . 

.  2,401,122 

1907-8  . 

.  8,287,920  . 

.  8,163,019 

1908-9  . 

.  3,717,817 

Total . 

.  26,960,969 

10,856,983 

This  is  a  record  of  economy  which  is  without  pai’allel  in  the  i 
history  of  the  British  or  any  other  fleet.  In  these  four  years  the  I 
aggregate  naval  expenditure  compared  with  the  high-water-mark  | 
of  1904-5  has  show'n  a  reduction  of  nearly  twenty-seven  millions  I 
sterling.  The  satisfactory  feature  behind  this  statement  is  that 
the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  has  nevertheless  been  increased, 
both  actually  and  relatively. 

SCRAP-HEAP,  CONCENTRATION,  AND  ECONOMY. 

This  is  the  period  in  which  the  whole  British  naval  organisa-  |g 
tion  has  been  radically  reformed.  It  will  be  known  as  the  years 
of  “  scrap-heap,  concentration,  and  economy.”  The  Admiralty, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reform  period,  submitted  every 
vessel  in  the  Fleet  to  a  rigid  examination  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  value,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
number  of  ships  w'ere  either  so  old  or  so  inefficient  as  not  to 
warrant  further  expenditure  for  up-keep  and  repairs.  In  these 
circumstances  upwards  of  130  ships,  upon  which  large  sums  had 
hitherto  been  spent  for  refits  and  manning,  w'ere  struck  out  of 
the  active  list  of  the  Navy,  and  their  reserve  stores  set  free  for 
general  use.  Not  only  was  the  automatic  increase  in  this  and 
other  directions  checked  by  eliminating  expenditure  wffiich 
was  w'asteful,  because  it  did  not  add  to  the  war-worthiness 
of  the  Navy,  but  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men  who 
had  been  serving  in  these  useless  ships  w'ere  released  for 
employment  in  the  great  war  fleets  which  were  forthwith 
organised  on  a  scale  w’hich  had  hitherto  been  undreamt  of.  Simi¬ 
larly  sufficient  personnel  was  obtained  for  manning  tor]')edo  craft 
which  had  hitherto  remained  month  in  and  month  out  wfithout 
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crews,  and  a  surplus  was  available  for  putting  our  unrivalled 
submarine  flotillas  on  a  war  footing. 

Thus  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  men  was 
checke<l.  Those  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  non-fighting 
ships  in  distant  waters  proved  more  than  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  Navy,  even  when  the  reserve  ships  had  been  given  nucleus 
crews,  large  flotillas  of  torpedo  craft  had  been  placed  on  a  w'ar 
footing,  and  provision  had  been  made  for  the  new  ships  being 
completed  for  sea.  Until  the  Admiralty  carried  out  this  rigorous 
stocktaking  policy,  and  turned  attention  to  the  better  employment 
of  officers  and  men,  the  numbers  voted  each  year  had  steadily 
advanced.  Between  1876  and  1885  the  regular  personnel  of  the 
Fleet  had  remained  at  less  than  60,000,  and  even  in  1897 
amounted  to  only  96,925.  At  this  time  we  had  no  Eoyal  Fleet 
Eeserve,  consisting  of  men  who  have  spent  five  years  or  more  in 
the  Navy,  but  relied  entirely  upon  the  Naval  Eeserve,  fishermen 
and  men  of  the  mercantile  marine,  who  obtained  only  very  in¬ 
adequate  means  of  becoming  familiar  wdth  the  duties  they  would 
have  to  carry  out  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  regular  personnel  of  the  Fleet  has 
been  greatly  expanded  and  since  reduced  :  — 

Regular  Officers  and  Men. 


Year. 

Pre-Reform  Period. 

1898  . 

.  10.3,  .330 

.  — 

— 

1899  . 

.  108,595 

5,265 

1900  . 

.  112,429 

. 

3,834 

1901  . 

.  117,116 

4,687 

1902  . 

.  121,870 

4, 7  54 

1903  . 

.  125,948 

4,078 

1904  . 

.  130,490 

Reform  Periotl. 

4,542 

1905  . 

.  127,677 

.  Decrease 

2,813 

24() 

1906 

.  127^31 

1907  . 

.  mooo 

569 

1908  . 

.  128,000 

— 

Why  this  reduction  since  1901?  it  may  be  asked.  It  has  been 
possible  because  it  has  been  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the 
reserve  forces.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  figures 
in  1898  with  those  of  the  present  year  :  — 

Reservists  Periodically  Trained. 


1898. 

19f»8. 

Royal  Naval  Reserve  . 

.  27,600  . 

24,884 

Royal  Fleet  Reserve  . 

nil  . 

21,555 

Royal  Naval  Volunteers.... 

3,400 

Total  . 

.  27,600  . 

49,839 

Reservists  not 

Periodically  Trained. 

Pensioners  under  55  . 

.  39,180  . 

.  7,049 
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In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  naval  votes  which  has  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  total  trained  personnel  of  the  Fleet 
had  been  increased  not  only  in  quantity  but  even  more  in  quality. 
The  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve  has  been  slightly  decreased,  and  there 
are  fewer  pensioners  without  liability  to  keep  themselves  in  touch 
with  the  Fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new’  Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve 
and  the  Naval  Volunteer  force  have  proved  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful.  The  Naval  Volunteers  include  a  large  number  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  others  who  have  made  their  proficiency  in  naval 
operations  their  hobby.  But  the  triumph  of  the  Admiralty  is  the 
Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve.  The  men  who  belong  to  this  branch  of  the 
naval  service  are  vei’y  different  in  their  qualifications  to  the  Naval 
Eeservists  of  the  old  days.  The  Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve  consists  of 
tw’o  classes  :  Class  A  comprises  long-service  jiensioners  w’ho  are 
liable  to  go  afloat  in  emergency,  and  who,  as  Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve 
men,  submit  to  a  w’eek’s  training  every  year ;  and  a  second  class, 
Class  B,  comprises  men  who  have  left  the  Navy  without  pensions, 
and  whose  services  were  lost  to  the  country  until  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Eeserve.  Men  under  Class  B  also  undergo  a  week’s 
training  annually  in  the  fleets  at  sea  until  they  attain  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  The  Navy  obtains  the  services  of  these  men, 
numbering  21,555,  for  a  total  expenditure  of  just  over  dG129,000 
annually ;  whereas  the  less  efficient  and  less  serviceable  Eoyal 
Naval  Eeserve  entails  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  annually. 

The  Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve  forms  the  finest  possible  reser¬ 
voir  for  w-ar,  because  the  men  have  served  a  minimum  of 
five  years  in  the  Fleet,  and  by  means  of  a  w’eek  afloat  each 
summer  are  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  w’ith  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments.  In  time  of  war  they  would  drop  easily  into  the  particular 
niches  provided  for  them  under  the  Admiralty  war  scheme.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve  is  not  one  which  th(' 
Admiralty  could  draw  upon  largely  in  time  of  war.  As  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  Committee  on  Naval  Eeserves  pointed  out  :  — 

One  of  the  objects  of  a  -strong  navy  is  to  enable  our  merchant  ships  to 
keep  the  sea  in  time  of  war,  and  this  object  would  be  defeated  if  too  many 
seamen  and  firemen  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  laid  up  in  consequence  for  want  of  crews. 

In  these  circumstances  the  country  has  every  reason  for 
congratulation  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Admiralty  to  build  up  a  reserve  independent  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  comprising  men  who  have  had  the  immense  advan¬ 
tage  of  five  years  or  more  service  in  the  Navy  during  which  they 
have  passed  through  all  the  regular  courses  of  training  and  drill. 
The  average  length  of  service  in  the  British  Fleet,  it  may  be 
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i  added,  is  upwards  of  ten  years,  whereas  German  conscripts  serve 
only  three  years. 

So  far  as  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet  is  concerned,  the 
5  nation  is  obtaining  to-day  far  better  value  than  ten  years 
ago  at  a  much  lower  cost,  and  the  resources  in  case  of 
'  war  are  actually  greater  than  they  w^ere  when  the  numbers 
of  regulars  voted  was  higher.  At  present  the  personnel  of 
the  Fleet  is  above  a  Two-Pow’er  Standard,  and  in  view 
of  the  reduction  of  complements  of  ships  which  has  been 
co-incident  with  the  adoption  of  the  marine  turbine  and  the 
“all  big  gun”  principle,  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
5  considerable  expansion  in  the  expenditure  on  the  personnel  for 
some  years  to  come.  A  Dreadnought,  in  spite  of  her  impressive 
concentration  of  fighting  power  and  her  great  size,  needs  only 
about  two  score  more  men  than  a  Majestic. 

THE  MEN — AND  THE  SHIPS? 

We  have  the  men,  and  can  get  more  if  needed,  and  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  the  Fleet  is  confined  exclusively  to  ships.  The 
resources  of  the  United  Xingdom  for  shipbuilding  are  unrivalled, 
a  Under  pressure  we  could  build  and  equip  in  six  years  as  many 
4  men-of-war  as  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  combined.  The 
|g  shipbuilding  industry,  with  its  allied  trades,  is,  next  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  greatest  we  possess.  In  the  inland  towns  are  to  be 
found  the  great  gun  and  armour-making  factories,  and  on  the 
coasts  splendidly  equipped  shipyards.  The  governing  factor  in 
shipbuilding  operations  for  the  Navy  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  guns  and  armour  can  be  supplied,  and  not  the  number  of 
slips  available  for  the  construction  of  hulls.  This  is  an  important 
point  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked.  It  is  imagined  that 
because  the  country  possesses  so  many  establishments  which  are 
usually  occupied  in  producing  ships  for  the  mercantile  marine, 
these  resources  can,  if  necessary,  be  utilised  for  the  Navy.  This 
is  an  entire  misapprehension,  because  there  is  no  advantage  in 
building  hulls  faster  than  we  can  obtain  armour  and  guns,  their 
essential  features  as  men-of-war.  Fortunately,  our  output  of 
actual  war  material  would  not  prove  inadequate  for  a  large 
f  programme.  Ten  years  ago  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson 
devoted  himself  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  maximum  output 
:  of  guns  and  armour,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  (Naval  Annual, 
f  1898)  that  it  was  probable  that  plates  could  be  supplied  for  at 

f  least  ten  battleships  building  together,  and  the  same  number  of 
first-class  cruisers.  In  the  intervening  ten  years  private  firms 
have  immensely  increased  their  capacity,  and  whatever  demands 
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the  Government  of  the  day  may  make,  the  assurance  may  be 
accepted  that  the  resources  of  the  country  would  not  prove 
unequal  to  meet  them.  As  the  money  is  avtiilable,  the  ships  can 
be  built. 

Thus  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  British  Fleet  is 
a  matter  of  finance.  What  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  future  finance  of  the  Navy? 
It  is  admitted  by  all  sections  of  politicians  that  the  Navv 
is  to  us  our  liberty,  our  food,  the  material  with  which  we 
work,  and  the  Empire  on  which  we  pride  ourselves.  It  is  a 
defensive  force  with  which  in  time  of  war  we  should  defend  our 
interests  by  searching  out  the  enemy  and  defeating  him.  If  we 
adopted  conscription  to-morrow,  in  the  interest  of  army  economy, 
it  would  not  save  us  the  expense  of  a  single  battleship  or  cruiser. 
An  army,  however  strong,  could  not  threaten  an  enemy  unless 
the  Navy  had  command  of  the  sea.  If  the  Fleet  were  too  weak 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  sea,  the  best  that  the  largest  British 
army  could  do  would  be  to  sit  on  the  beach  and  wait  until  the 
enemy  came  across  the  water  to  try  conclusions  with  it.  No 
enemy  with  a  sufficiently  large  and  active  fleet  to  blockade  our 
ports  would  come,  because  such  an  operation  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary.  Once  we  lost  command  of  the  sea,  our  mercantile  na\7 
would  be  unable  to  continue  its  task  of  supplying  the  forty-four 
million  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  food  to  eat  and 
raw  material  with  which  to  manufacture.  Once  the  command 
of  the  sea  had  been  lost,  the  enemy  could  keep  its  army  at  home, 
and  would  continue  its  everyday  avocations,  while  its  fleets  would 
he  engaged  in  maintaining  a  cordon  of  watch  and  ward  round 
the  British  Isles  and  cutting  off  supplies.  Probably  some  ships, 
even  in  these  circumstances,  w'ould  manage  to  elude  the  foe,  and 
would  be  able  to  bring  some  succour  to  the  besieged  inhabitants, 
but  such  accidents  could  not  long  stave  off  a  period  of  starvation. 
Forty-four  million  persons  cannot,  even  in  war,  subsist  upon  siicL 
casual  supplies  as  might  successfully  creep  through  the  enemy’s 
fleets.  If  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles  were  a 
soldier  the  eventual  capitulation  would  not  be  delayed  by  a 
single  day.  It  stands  to  reason  that  an  army  is  merely  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  a  supreme  navy.  So  long  as  the  British  Fleet — oiu*  shield 
— is  able  to  command  the  sea,  an  enemy’s  army  could  not  cross 
it,  but  if  the  British  Fleet  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  with  an  adequate  army — our  sword — could  inflict  injury 
upon  an  enemy,  and  bring  him  to  terms.  The  Fleet  is  the  first 
essential  of  a  sea-divided  empire,  and  an  army  is  provided  with  a 
view  to  repelling  chance  raids  upon  our  shores,  which  everyone 
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admits  to  be  possible,  and  for  oversea  expeditions,  which  everyone 
admits  to  be  impossible  except  the  British  Navy  be  supreme. 

THE  COST  OF  WAR  AND  OF  PEACE. 

In  these  circumstances  the  duty  of  a  British  Government  is 
open  to  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Naval  policy  is  financial  policy,  and 
the  first  duty  of  financial  policy  is  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
fleet.  The  money  necessary  for  the  Fleet  must  be  obtained  at 
all  costs.  This  is  no  apology  for  extravagant  appropriations 
for  the  Navy.  No  reasonable  taxpayer  desires  to  spend  a  penny 
more  upon  the  Navy  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
imperial  security,  because  this  is  inimical  to  sound  finance  which 
the  Fleet  exists  to  buttress.  But  battleships  are  cheaper  than 
battles.  Our  aim  must  be  to  have  sufficient  battleships  to 
guarantee  us  against  the  probability  of  having  to  finance  the  far 
more  costly  battles.  The  South  African  war  entailed  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  £230,000,000;  a  European  war  would  cost  more 
than  twice,  probably  three  times,  that  sum.  It  is  the  truest 
economy,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  Fleet,  and  thus  avoid  the 
burdensome  expense  of  war.  Hostilities  against  a  European 
Power,  even  though  we  eventually  succeeded,  would  disorganise 
the  whole  industry  of  the  country,  and  would  leave  us  with  a 
heavy  weight  of  debt,  as  was  the  case  with  Japan  after  signing 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eussia.  We  should  be  in  little  better 
position  with  our  present  army  to  force  an  indemnity  from  a 
European  enemy  than  Japan  was.  Though  we  gained  victory 
after  victory  afloat,  the  cost  of  the  war  would  fall  upon  the  British 
people.  /Therefore  adequate  naval  expenditure  is  a  policy  of 
economy.  Inadequate  naval  expenditure  is  a  policy  of  the  grossest 
wastefulness.  In  case  of  defeat  at  sea  an  enemy  such  as 
Germany  would  have  no  difficulty  in  forcing  a  humiliating  treaty, 
carrying  with  it  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  at  least  as  large 
as  that  which  France  paid  in  1870,  and  thus  wiping  out  the  whole 
debt  of  the  German  Empire,  because  Germany  would  need  only 
to  threaten  us  with  her  huge  army  to  bring  us  to  our  mari’ow 
bones  once  our  Fleet  was  gone.  A  Continental  Power  could 
starve  us  into  acceptance  of  any  terms  if  its  fleet  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  ubiquitous  to  shut  out  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
material,  and  if  its  fleet  after  the  battles  afloat  were  unequal  to 
this  task  it  could  keep  from  us  at  least  a  large  portion  of  our 
requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  place  on  our  shores  an  army 
so  large  as  to  render  defence  l)y  the  British  land  forces  hopeless. 
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THE  TWO-POWER  STANDARD. 


What  will  be  the  expenditure  upon  the  Navy  during  the  next 
few  years?  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  standard  which  the 
Government  adopt,  and  how  much  money  they  provide.  So  far 
all  the  influential  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  expressed  their 
devotion  to  the  Two-Power  Standard.  Lord  Cawdor,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government,  has  stated  that 
the  test  the  Admiralty  applied  to  naval  efficiency ,  and  the  standard 
that  they  had  set  up  for  years  past,  was  that  we  must  be  strong 
enough  in  battleships  alone  to  defeat  any  combination  of  any  two 
Powers,  and  that  we  should  have  a  margin  over  and  above  this 
for  eventualities  of  some  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  definite 
statement  of  the  views  held  at  the  Admiralty.  This  Two-Power 
Standard  was  necessarily  calculated  from  the  strength  of  the 
Navies  of  France  and  Russia,  which  were  then  potentially  very 
powerful  forces.  In  view  of  our  relations  with  France,  the 
Government  may  consider  they  are  justified  in  interpreting 
the  Two-Power  Standard  somewdiat  less  liberally,  and  there  seems 
a  disposition  to  regard  the  two  most  convenient  variations  as  :  — 

(a)  Two  to  one  against  Germany,  which  would  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  old  Two-Power  Standard ; 

(b)  Three  to  two  against  Germany,  which  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  below  any  possible  Tw^o-Power  Standard. 

Whichever  of  these  formulfe  be  adopted  the  standard  of  British 
expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  will  increase.  Its  movement  can  be 
gauged  with  an  approach  to  mathematical  accuracy,  because  the 
German  Navy  Act  is  a  peculiarly  precise  measure,  and  makes 
provision  for  the  expansion  of  the  Fleet  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  is  divided  into  two  periods. 

First  Period. — From  1908  to  1911,  three  Dreadnought  battle¬ 
ships,  one  battleship-cruiser,  like  the  Indomitable,  two  second- 
class  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo-boat  destroyers  will  be  begun 
each  year. 

Second  Period. — The  scale  of  construction  will  be  less  high. 
From  1912  to  1917  one  battleship,  one  battleship-cruiser,  two 
second-class  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo-boat  destroyers  will  be 
laid  down  each  year. 

Many  British  ships  must  be  laid  down  in  order  to  conform 
either  to  the  two-to-one  or  the  three-to-two  against  Germany  for¬ 
mula  in  the  four  years  of  the  first  period,  which  is  all  we  are 
concerned  with  at  present.  The  respective  programmes  for  the 
four  years,  allowing  for  this  year’s  British  programme,  would  be 
as  follows,  making  the  necessary  additions  for  cruisers  needed 
for  British  commerce  protection,  and  submarines  : — 
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Two-to-one  against  Three-to-two  against 

German}'.  Germany. 

22  Battleships  .  16  Battleships. 

8  Battleship  Cruisers .  6  Battleship  Cruisers. 

20  Small  Cruisers  .  16  Small  Cruisers. 

96  Destroyers  .  72  Destroyers. 

40  Submarines  .  30  Submarines. 

This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  take  any  account  of  the  progress  of  the  two  fleets  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year.  Up  to  then  the  British 
Navy  had  a  lead  against  Germany  in  large  ships  on  the  two-to-one 
basis.  We  had  laid  down  (including  the  Lord  Nelson  and 
Agamemnon)  twelve  ships  of  the  new  type,  and  Germany  had 
commenced  six  or  two  to  one. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  these  two  programmes?  A  battle¬ 
ship  and  a  battleship-cruiser  require  approximately  the  same 
expenditure,  and  may  be  put  down  at  two  millions  apiece.  The 
cost  of  small  cruisers,  of  which  the  Navy  stands  now  in  need,  is 
from  £400,000  to  £500,000,  the  large  destroyers  now  being  built 
each  entail  an  outlay  of  about  £100,000,  and  submarines  about 
£50,000.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  we  get  the  following  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  the  two  programmes  :  — 

Two-to-one  against  Three-to-two  against 

Germany.  Germany. 

£  £ 

Battleships .  44,000,000  32,000,000 

Battleship  Cruisers  .  16,000,000  12,000,000 

Small  Cruisers  .  10,000,000  8,0(X),000 

Destroyers  .  9,600,000  7,200,000 

Submarines  .  2,000,000  1,500,000 

Totals .  81,600,000  60,700,000 

The  payments  for  either  of  these  programmes  would  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  six  years,  because  it  takes  two  years  to  build  a 
large  ship  of  war  in  England.  In  these  circumstances  the  average 
outlay  for  the  first  of  these  programmes  would  be  about 
£13,500,000;  and  in  the  case  of  the  second  slightly  over 
£10,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  the  country  would  not  regard  a  standard  of 
three-to-tw'o  against  Germany  as  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the  British  Fleet,  and  the 
concentration  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  German  naval 
resources  within  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  our  eastern  shores, 
^loreover,  the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  three-to-two  against 
Germany  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  pledges  given  by  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly. 

Happily  this  need  for  increased  expenditure  comes  after  a 
period  of  economy,  an  earnest  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty’s  moder- 
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ation.  We  now  have  the  prospect  of  the  expenditure  on  new 
construction  rising  to  £13,500,000.  This  is  £6,000,000  more  than 
was  voted  this  year,  and  would  raise  the  Estimates  in  the  six 
years  to  £38,000,000.  This  is  a  lower  aggregate  outlay  on  the 
Fleet  than  in  1904.  We  paid  the  bill  then.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  this  will  be  a  permanent  increase.  When  the  four- 
year  bill  (with  a  six-year  finance  scheme)  expires,  German  naval 
expenditure  on  armoured  ships,  according  to  the  Act,  will  decrease 
by  one-half,  and  so  will  ours.  In  1913  we  should  have  to  lay  down 
ships  corresponding  with  the  reduced  German  programme  of 
1912;  in  other  words,  four  Dreadnoughts  or  Indoiuitahles  and 
other  vessels  in  proportion ,  and  this  would  be  the  standard  onward 
to  1918.  Our  naval  expenditure  would  sink  rapidly  back  to  about 
£34,000,000. 

Unfortunately,  in  facing  this  financial  problem,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  beset  with  difficulties.  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  last  Budget 
lessened  the  revenue  by  three  and  a  half  millions  by  reducing 
sugar  and  other  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  he  saddled  the 
Treasury  with  a  growing  liability  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  The 
Old  Age  Pension  scheme  will  cost  seven  millions  in  the  coming 
year,  and  will  eventually  entail  a  much  larger  outlay.  Additional 
expenditure  has  already  been  promised  in  other  directions,  and, 
with  trade  falling,  the  main  hope  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  is  a  raid  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  already  foreshadowed 
by  the  Prime  ^Minister,  and  fresh  taxation,  or  a  loan — a  loan 
for  our  essential  defence  in  order  that  Old  Age  Pensions  may 
be  paid  promptly  and  sugar  may  be  a  farthing  the  pound  cheaper. 
Naval  policy  depends  on  financial  policy,  but,  as  events  have 
shown,  financial  policy  may  have  no  relation  to  naval  policy. 
This  unnatural  divorce  is  the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty.  We 
must  have  the  ships,  and  it  is  a  problem  to  find  the  money — except 
by  recourse  to  a  short-dated  loan  to  tide  us  over  the  next  few 
lean  years. 


Excubitor. 
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Of  all  forms  of  literary  art  that  of  the  short  story  is  plainly  one 
of  the  most  difficult,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  an 
accomplishment  by  the  number  of  those  disciples  who  have 
mastered  it.  The  fairly  good  short  story  is  a  far  less  common 
thing  than  the  very  good  set  of  verses.  The  altogether  excellent 
and  admirable  short  story  is  as  rare  as  the  perfect  sonnet. 

The  full-length  novel  demands  of  its  author  more  ix)wer  of 
application  and  perhaps  a  larger  and  more  generous  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  life  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  human  character ;  but 
!  a  novel  may  fall  upon  weakness  or  banality  a  score  of  times, 
between  title-page  and  colophon,  and  yet  be  accounted  a  master¬ 
piece,  as  witness  Tom  Jones,  Vanity  Fair,  and  David  Copper- 
i  jield.  In  the  novel  errors  may  be  retrieved  and  blemishes  thrown 
I  into  shadow  by  the  strength  and  beauty  of  subsequent  passages. 

I  The  novelist  stands  toward  the  short-stor5^-writer  somewhat  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  landscape-painter  stands  toward  the 
etcher.  One  may  be  an  expert  in  both  departments.  In  each 
there  is  scope  for  the  display  of  supreme  artistry.  But  no  one 
who  has  excelled  in  the  dual  capacity,  be  it  in  landscape  and 
,  etching  or  novel  and  conte,  will  deny  that  whilst  the  one  may 

I  entail  a  larger  exjx^nditure  of  effort  and  a  longer,  heavier  strain, 
the  other  exacts  the  more  pains  and  the  finer  skill. 

There  is  no  room  for  any  least  mistake  in  a  short  story.  The 
'  effect  to  be  achieved  is  too  instant  and  direct  to  permit  of  any 

I  blundering,  any  clumsiness.  Each  stroke  must  count  tellingly, 

each  phrase,  each  detail,  must  bear  its  full  and  true  significance. 

I  Sentence  by  sentence,  almost  word  by  word,  the  short  story 
should  rise  on  a  crescendo  of  interest  that  never  droops  or  falters 

I  until  the  brief  finale.  And  the  short-story-writer  is  further  han¬ 
dicapped  in  that  he  scores  as  much  by  what  he  leaves  out  as  by 
what  he  puts  in.  Any  irrelevancy,  how’ever  w’ise  or  humorous, 
\  any  redundancy,  however  brilliant  or  ornamental,  is  a  defect, 
j  Thus  the  short-story-writer  is  called  upon,  all  the  time,  to  make 
I  sacrifices,  to  exercise  a  mighty  self-restraint  such  as  the  novelist 
I  knows  nothing  of.  The  glittering  witticism,  the  profound  reflec- 
'  tion ,  the  patch  of  glowing  purple  :  each  of  these  dear  indulgences 

so  precious  to  the  author’s  heart,  and  so  lightly  and  gaily  to  be 
;  seized  on  and  revelled  in  by  the  novelist,  are  strictly  taboo  to  the 
short-story- writer.  His  particular  form  of  art  is  the  most  austere 
exercise  of  his  talent  that  he  can  possibly  engage  upon.  He  must 
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look  only  for  his  reward  in  a  realisation — that  can  never  be  com- 
plete — of  his  ideal  and  the  approval  of  his  literary  conscience. 
He  is  likely  to  get  very  little  other  profit  of  his  enterprise. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  propound  any  theory, 
new  or  old,  of  the  art  of  the  short  story,  or  to  lay  down  any 
general  principles  in  regard  to  its  canons,  as  the  present  writer 
understands  them.  The  foregoing  pronouncements  are  meant 
merely  to  indicate,  briefly  and  succinctly,  the  writer’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  wffiich  surround  this  rare  and  delightful 
branch  of  literature,  and  the  high  standard  by  wffiich  he  would 
judge  its  exponents,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension 
of  his  meaning  in  what  follow's.  But  it  seemed  necessary  that 
so  much  ground  should  be  made  clear  before  the  main  body  of 
the  argument  could  be  advanced  in  due  form  and  with  perfect 
propriety. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the  short  story  is  one  of  those 
things  that  they  do  better  in  France.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
dispute  that  contention,  even  if  I  felt  wholly  competent  to  do  so. 
Bather  am  I  concerned  with  the  English  short  story — and  quite 
justifiably,  since  it  has  the  dignity  of  some  noble  traditions  and 
many  consummate  examples  to  commend  it  to  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  discriminating  critic,  however  wide  or  cos¬ 
mopolitan  his  knowledge  and  his  sympathies.  But,  in  passing, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  until  quite  recently,  as  literary  history 
goes,  we  had  no  short-story-writer  of  the  calibre  of  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  school  of  Boccaccio  :  an  illustrious  line  that  culminated 
in  Balzac  and  found  its  apotheosis  in  Guy  de  Maupassant.  The 
short  story  is  of  extraordinarily  late  growth  in  England,  and  for 
many  years  seemed  not  in  the  least  likely  ever  to  acclimatise 
itself.  Sterne  had  something  more  than  an  inkling  of  what  the 
short  story  might  become  in  practised  hands ;  but  his  innate  dis¬ 
regard  of  form  militated  fatally  against  his  latent  talent  in  that 
direction,  and  only  in  such  chapters  of  the  Sentimental  Journey 
as  that  entitled  “  The  Sw'ord,”  has  he  made  any  notable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  art,  and  even  in  these  instances  he  shows  only  a 
careless  proficiency. 

And  here  it  is  expedient  to  explain  that  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  the  mass  of  ballad-poetry  collected  in  such  anthologies  as 
Percy’s  Reliques,  are  deliberately  and  not  invidiously  left  out  of 
account  as  belonging  to  a  hybrid  sporadic  kind  of  the  picaresque 
narrative  and  not  properly  to  the  modern  conception  of  the  conte. 
That  modern  conception,  as  it  affects  English  taste,  owes  its 
origin  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  wffio,  it  will  be  noted,  was  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  Balzac,  and  yet  not  in  any  way  influenced  either  by 
him  or  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  his  owm  fellow-countryman 
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and  immediate  predecessor,  Washington  Irving.  And  to  those 
who  might  be  inclined,  with  some  appearance  of  good  reason,  to 
award  to  Washington  Irving  the  honour  that  is  here  reserved  for 
Poe,  I  would  ix)int  out  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  belong  rightly  to  the  genre  of  the  folk-lore  tale,  a 
distinct  and  altogether  different  order  from  that  of  the  modern 
short  story — which  is  nothing  if  not  episodic — as  do  his  Tales  of 
a  Traveller  also,  these  last  being  besides  too  flimsy  in  texture 
and  structure,  although  very  highly  finished,  to  come  legitimately 
into  the  same  category  with  the  English  short  story,  pure  and 
simple,  as  it  is  here  defined. 

Ascribing  the  honour  to  Poe,  then,  we  are  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  debt  to  America  in  this  regard,  albeit  Poe  is,  of  all 
American  authors,  perhaps  the  least  typical.  x\s  the  late  Bret 
Harte  wrote  in  an  article  on  “  The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story  ”  ;  It 
“was  familiar  enough  in  form  in  America  during  the  early  half 
of  the  century ;  perhaps  the  proverbial  haste  of  American  life 
was  some  inducement  to  its  brevity.  It  had  been  the  medium 
through  which  some  of  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  best 
American  writers  had  won  the  approbation  of  the  public.  Poe 
—a  master  of  the  art,  as  yet  unsurpassed — had  written;  Long¬ 
fellow’  and  Hawthorne  had  lent  it  the  graces  of  the  English 
classics.  But  it  was  not  the  American  short  story  of  to-day.  .  .  . 
And  even  when  graced  by  the  st3dc  of  the  best  masters  it  was 
distinctly  provincial.  .  .  .  There  was  much  ‘  fine  WTiting  ’  ;  there 
were  American  Addisons,  Steeles,  and  Lambs — there  were  pro¬ 
vincial  ‘  Spectators  ’  and  ‘  Tatlers.’  The  sentiment  was  English. 
Even  Irving,  in  the  pathetic  sketch  of  ‘  The  Wife  ’  echoed  the 
style  of  ‘  Rosamund  Grey.’  ”  And  other  work  of  Washington 
Irving  had  a  far  closer  affinit\’  with  the  genius  of  Dickens  than 
with  what  has  since  become  familiar  to  us  as  the  chief  national 
characteristic  of  American  fiction.  Bret  Harte  himself  also  fol- 
jowed  the  Dickens  convention,  and  thus  beguiled  the  American 
taste  yet  further  away  from  the  straight  path  laid  down  for  the 
jwfect  conte  by  those  two  pastmasters  in  the  art,  Balzac  and 
Poe.  The  American  short  story  that  originall}"  derived  so  much 
from  English  exemplars,  and  particularly  from  Lamb  and 
Dickens,  has  progressed  mainly  upon  those  lines  ever  since ;  and 
very  pleasant  lines  thej’  are,  but  they  do  not  start  from  the  point 
of  departure  that  Poe  made.  He,  discarding  the  models  ready  to 
his  hand,  evolved  an  entirely  new  medium  and  wrought  solely 
in  that,  adapting  all  his  richly  various  and  diversified  themes  to 
the  same  self-invented  method,  and  bringing  them  to  the  nearest 
ix)int  of  perfection  attainable  within  the  limits  he  had  im^wsed 
upon  himself. 
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And  when  his  work  was  done  and  he  died,  the  particular  form 
of  art  to  which  he  had  bent  his  powers  fell  rapidly  into  desuetude 
in  America,  and  has  never  been  revived  there,  or  only  fitfully, 
spasmodically,  and  seldom  very  effectively.  Poe  has  found  his 
truest  disciples,  not  among  his  own  countrymen,  but  here  in 
England,  where  our  best  short-story-writers  are  still  faithful  in  a 
more  or  less  degree  to  his  formulas.  In  America  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Bret  Harte,  who  followed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Dickens,  who  was  never  quite  at  his  best  in  the  short 
story.  One  has  only  to  scan  a  list  of  the  American  authors  who 
have  flourished  since  the  time  of  Poe  to  perceive  that,  wherever 
else  he  may  have  founded  a  school  of  short-story-writers  it  is  not 
in  his  native  country.  Herman  Melville,  Lew  Wallace,  F.  B. 
Stockton,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  W.  D.  Howells,  G.  W. 
Cable,  Henry  James,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Marion  Crawford, 
Harold  Frederic,  Stephen  Crane,  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Mary  E. 
Wilkins,  Hamlin  Garland,  Jack  London  :  these  are  among  the 
most  imixjrtant  of  the  names  that  immediately  occur  to  the 
memory ;  and  not  one  of  them  suggests  off-hand  any  kinship  with 
Poe,  neither  does  the  work  of  any  of  them  bear  any  very  clear 
traces  of  his  influence.  But  they  do  all,  wdth  the  doubtful  excep¬ 
tions  of  such  arch-humorists  as  Mark  Twain  and  Artemus  Ward, 
bear  traces  of  the  influence  of  English  authors ;  and  inevitably 
so,  among  an  English-speaking  people,  since  the  novel  was  per¬ 
fected  in  England  before  ever  America  founded  its  present  Con¬ 
stitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  short  story,  in  its  modern  form,  is  a 
product  of  much  later  growth  than  the  novel,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  And  between  the  two  masters,  Balzac  and  Poe,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  modern  short  story,  the 
English  choice  of  a  model  has  preferably  fallen  upon  Poe, 
obviously  because  he  wrote  in  our  language  and  we  could  not 
produce  his  peer  among  our  own  writers.  Our  imitation  of  his 
methods  has  never  been  slavish,  however  ;  has  indeed  been  largely 
unconscious;  nevertheless,  it  has  been  curiously  close.  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  has  lately  insisted  that  no  modern  short-story-writer  can 
help  himself  in  this  matter,  because  Poe  wrote  practically  every 
kind  of  short  story,  and  has  excelled  in  each.  Without  wishing 
to  quarrel  with  this  view’  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  disposed  to 
stigmatise  it  as  a  singularly  short-sighted  one,  since  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  though  the  short  story — even  that 
ephemeral  thing,  the  modern  short  story — has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  Panchatantra,  by  way  of  ^Flsop,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  literature,  it  has  never  ceased  to  develop  and  improve 
and  to  take  on  new  beauty  and  strength.  Who,  then,  shall 
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I  declare  that  it  reached  its  apogee  in  Poe  even  if,  during  the  last 

*  fifty  years,  he  has  had  no  worthy  rival — a  debatable  point ! — 

;  half  a  century  being,  in  the  flight  of  ages,  as  no  more  than  the 

evanescent  silver  trail  that  a  falling  star  flashes  across  the  blue 
of  heaven?  It  is  far  too  soon  to  say  that  the  short  story  has 
attained  to  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  must  henceforth  decline 
I  steadily  into  extinction.  Some  of  Guy  do  Maupassant’s  short 

I  stories  are  held  to  be  better  than  any  of  Balzac’s.  And  I  am 

I  bound  to  confess  that  I  think  some  of  the  short  stories  written 

I  by  this  present  generation  of  authors  are  better  than  any  of 

r  Poe’s. 

^  Yet  this  is  an  essay  on  “  The  Decay  of  the  Short  Story.”  Even 

iso.  But  had  I  added  the  word  “  temporary  ”  to  my  title  it  would 
have  been  better,  perhaps.  For  the  decay  of  the  short  story 
has  been  too  sudden  to  be  natural.  The  crop  has  deteriorated, 
*:  has  become  choked  with  all  manner  of  vulgar  weeds ;  yet  it  may 

I  reasonably  be  doubted  if  there  is  anything  gravely  wrong  with 

i:  the  seed.  It  is  rather  in  the  soil  that  the  fault  lies.  Twenty, 

I  fifteen,  ten  years  ago,  there  was  little  to  deplore  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  home-grown  short  story.  There  was  much  to  rejoice 
I  in.  Mr.  James  Payn  was  conducting  the  Cornhill]  Mr.  Jerome 

Ij  K.  Jerome  the  Idler;  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  was  ruthlessly  editing 

I  the  National  Observer,  and  afterwards  the  New  Rerieie  ;  there 
I  were  also  the  Yellow  Book  and  Chapman’s  Magazine  ;  and  always 
I  Blackwood’s,  Longman’s,  Macmillan’s,  Murray’s,  and  other  pub- 
;  lishers’  papilottes  to  impart  an  appropriate  hyacinthine  curl  to 
i  their  pet  authors’  locks.  The  men  in  charge  of  these  periodicals 
■  were  literary  stalwarts  having  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
!  who  hailed  the  new  good  thing  wheresoever  and  in  whatever 
puise  they  found  it,  and  would  publish  it  to  their  unknown  con¬ 
i'  tributors’  glory  and  their  own  eternal  credit.  They  laid  the 
■  foundations  of  the  wide  fame  of  such  writers  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Rudyard  Kipling,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  H.  G.  Wells,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  and  Zangwill ;  and  the  lesser  but  not  less  well-founded 
fame  of  such  others  as  F.  Anstey,  Arthur  Morrison,  Joseph 
Conrad,  Ylarriott  Watson,  Hubert  Crackanthorpe,  Frank  Mathew, 
Murray  Gilchrist  :  all  of  them  masters  in  the  art  of  the  short 
j.  story,  many  of  them  now,  alas !  boiling  the  pot  with  what  ought 
I  to  go  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  There  was  not  then,  and  there 
f  is  not  now,  anything  wrong  with  the  seed.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  with  the  soil.  Or  is  the  fault  with  the  farmers? 
I  One  thing  at  least  is  indisputable  :  that  we  do  not  read  such 

I  short  stories  as  these  men  wrote  in  the  first  flush  of  their  dawning 
i  day,  in  the  modern  magazines  that  overload  the  bookstalls  and 
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affront  the  sensibilities  with  their  loud,  highly-coloured  appeals  to 
the  eye  of  the  casual  passer-by. 

At  haphazard  I  take  one  of  these  modern  magazines  and  examine 
into  it.  It  is  handsomely,  if  not  very  tastefully,  got-up,  in  good 
clear  type  on  thick  glazed  paper.  The  excellent  illustrations  are 
excellently  rendered.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pages  of  letterpress  and  pictures  sandwiched  between  as  many 
pages  of  advertisements.  There  is  a  coloured  frontispiece,  cleverly 
reproduced  from  an  oil  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  first  article 
deals  with  the  art  of  the  painter  of  that  picture,  and  serves  as  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  reproduction  of  a  dozen  or  more  other 
pictures  from  the  same  brush,  together  with  five  or  six  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  painter,  his  house,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  pets. 
The  next  item  is  a  long  instalment  of  a  serial  by  a  popular  and 
competent  novelist.  Follows  a  contribution  by  Eudyard  Kipling 
that  is  neither  a  story  nor  an  article,  but  something  between  the 
two,  descriptive  of  some  highly  technical  and  mysterious  happen¬ 
ing  on  board  a  torpedo-destroyer.  Then,  an  article  signed  by  a 
world-renowned  actress,  but  bearing  internal  evidences  of  the 
old  journalistic  hand.  Then,  some  nature-sketches  in  pen  and 
l>encil  :  the  former  altogether  lacking  in  that  magic  quality 
which  inspired  the  late  Grant  Allen ;  the  latter,  pretentious  and 
florid.  Then,  one  story  of  a  series  by  a  second-rate  author,  re¬ 
counting  the  pitiful  exploits  in  chicanery  of  the  usual  strong, 
silent  man  of  finance.  Another  story,  providentially  labelled 
“  humorous,”  coarsely  and  stupidly  written.  A  traveller’s  true 
experience,  slightly  redolent  of  ”  fake,”  with  illustrations  from 
‘‘  faked  ”  photographs.  A  cloying  love-episode,  with  a  fantastic 
title,  tricked  out  in  the  speech  and  costume  of  Wardour  Street. 

An  article  on  ”  Mountain  Railways, ”  showing  what  modem 
engineering  can  do  in  the  way  of  defiling  beautiful  scenery.  A 
‘‘smart,  brightly-written  ”  dialogue-story  of  Society.  Four  pages  I 
of  jokes  :  some  pictorial,  others  merely  tiresome.  Throughout  | 
the  magazine  is  over-burdened  with  illustrations — many  of  them 
quite  meaningless — in  wash  and  line,  and  photogravures.  And 
there  are  frequent  interlardations  of  facile  verse,  whose  only 
raison  d’Hre  would  seem  to  be  the  pictures  accompanying  them. 
Altogether  it  contains  as  much  reading  matter  as  the  average  six- 
shilling  novel,  plus  many  pictures.  And  there  is  not  a  word  of 
any  literary  moment  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  must  have 
cost  a  vast  deal  of  money  and  time  and  labour.  Yet  it  is  utterly 
worthless,  without  merit  or  virtue  of  any  kind;  a  lamentable, 
woeful  waste  of  well-intentioned  effort  and  much  thought  and 
forethought.  And  it  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  similar  productions, 
and  quite  an  average  specimen. 
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But  surely  (the  reader  may  object)  it  cannot  be  utterly  worthless 
and  without  any  merit  or  virtue  if  it  provide  harmless  entertain¬ 
ment  and  a  means  of  distraction  to  the  many-headed  at  the  low 
price  of  sixpence.  To  this  objection  I  would  reply  that  any  dele¬ 
terious  substitute  for  a  genuine  article,  foisted  on  a  long-suffering 
people,  and  backed  by  the  specious  plea  that  jx)pular  taste 
demands  such  Inferior  mental  fare,  stands  in  the  way  of  a  better 
thing,  and  is,  moreover,  an  insult  to  the  public  intelligence.  And 
the  proof  of  this  is  forthcoming  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
these  magazines  are  published  at  a  loss  to  their  proprietors,  though 
the  only  ostensible  object  of  their  existence  is  to  net  a  dividend.  So 
that  even  if  it  were  true  to  affirm  that,  in  regard  to  matters  literary 
and  artistic,  as  well  as  our  material  needs,  the  demand  creates  the 
supply — a  contention  very  hard  to  sustain  with  consistency,  and 
well-nigh  impossible  to  prove — the  results  of  the  present  system 
beloved  of  our  magazine  proprietors  must  go  far  to  show  that  they 
are  following  a  false  policy.  And  that  even  they  themselves  are 
dimly  aware  of  this  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  their  policy  has  no 
settled  continuity  of  aim.  With  two  or  three  exceptions — and 
these  are  among  the  few  successful  magazines — the  nature  of  the 
contents  is  an  ever-variable  quantity.  Each  succeeding  number 
witnesses  the  inception  of  some  new  idea ,  some  fresh  development , 
the  tentative  presentment  of  some  as  yet  untried  exi^eriment. 
This  (the  editors  wdll  tell  you)  is  because  the  fashions  in  litera¬ 
ture  are  continually  changing,  like  other  fashions ;  and  this  w'ould 
be  a  tenable  position  to  assume  if  they  all  made  the  same  changes 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  sweet  unanimity  of  accord, 
as  tailors  and  milliners  do.  But  turning  from  one  magazine  to 
another  one  finds,  not  slight  variations  from  identical  central 
ideas,  but  all  manner  of  utterly  antagonistic  and  mutually  destruc¬ 
tive  conceptions  of  f)opular  taste  revealing  themselves  in  contem- 
ix)rary  productions:  in  one,  a  plenitude  of  illustrations;  in 
another,  no  illustrations;  here,  every  story  complete  in  itself; 
there,  instalments  of  two  or  three  serials;  everywhere,  a  marked 
contrariety  in  individual  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  the  average  reader 
most  hankers  after.  And  the  upshot  is  that  on  all  hands,  except 
where  expert  and  interested  views  prevail  :  that  is  to  say,  among 
those  who  form  the  bulk  of  magazine  subscribers,  one  hears 
expressed  a  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  various  sorts  of  literary 
fare  most  lavishly  provided,  and  an  unaffected  weariness  of  them 
all. 

The  tmth  is,  I  think,  that  there  is  room  for  no  more  than  the 
two  or  three  magazines  which  cater  openly  and  frankly 
for  those  unsophisticated  souls  who  delight  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  forms  of  machine-made  fiction  on  established 
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hackneyed  lines ;  and  that  the  other  candidates  for  popular 
acceptance  would  do  better  to  abandon  any  desperate  lingering 
hoi>e  of  rivalling  these  prime  favourites  and  address  themselves 
instead  to  securing  the  custom  of  a  smaller  class  of  more  sopliis- 
ticated  and  critical  readers  who  would  be  sufficiently  faithful  and 
appreciative  to  ensure  the  permanent  success  of  these  more 
eclectic  productions  on  a  less  ambitious  scale.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  an  untillcd  field  of  enterprise  in  this  direction  which 
only  awaits  skilful  and  intelligent  cultivation  to  afford  a  steady 
if  somewhat  restricted  source  of  revenue.  And  I  am  not  for¬ 
getting  that  several  attempts  have  been  quite  recently  made  to 
exploit  this  fallow  territory,  or  that  they  have  uniformly  failed. 
Indeed,  I  attribute  their  failure  to  the  circumstance  that  where 
these  attempts  have  not  been  tainted  by  some  suggestion  of  a 
lX)rnographic  or  other  unwholesome  tendency,  they  have  been 
six)ilt  by  the  blatant  amateurism  of  their  progenitors,  by  more 
than  a  touch  of  preciosity,  by  some  bizarre  or  esoteric  note  in  their 
general  tone,  by  their  extreme  costliness,  or  by  reason  of  some 
other  ix'rverse  idiosyncrasy  of  the  minds-in-charge.  Even  so, 
they  have  achieved  some  good  purpose  already,  if  only  by  render¬ 
ing  possible  the  publication  of  such  short  stories  as  Mr.  Joseph 
ConradV“  An  Outpost  of  Progress,”  to  name  but  one  outstanding 
example  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  the  conte  has 
attained  in  latter  days. 

And  herein  is  the  very  crux  of  this  seeming  digression,  which 
is  not  so  much  intended  as  an  instruction  to  publishers  and  editors 
as  an  easy  and  convenient  reference  to  the  fact  that  under  modern 
conditions  our  best  authors  are  prohibited  from  exercising  their 
art  in  the  short  story.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  were  just  now  beginning  to  write  his  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills,  as  an  unknown  man,  he  would  have  but  a 
very  slender  chance  of  getting  them  accepted.  There  is  no 
magazine  that  I  am  acquainted  with  which  would  include  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  “  Thrown  Janet,”  ‘‘A  Lodging  for  the  Night,” 
or  ‘‘Providence  and  the  Guitar”  in  its  list  of  contents.  I 
believe  that  most  of  them  would  take  ‘‘The  Sire  de  Maletroit’s 
Door,”  but?  not  until  the  author  had  consented  to  cut  it  down  to 
half  its  present  length.  And  there  are  many  other  short  stories 
as  splendid  as  these  that  recur  to  my  memory  which,  if  they 
were  written  now’ — but  there  is  no  incentive  to  write  them — would 
be  lost  to  the  world.  And  it  wdll  be  observed  that  none  of  those 
stories  cited  are  lacking  in  popular  qualities.  They  have  since 
been  acclaimed  as  among  the  best  in  their  genre.  Their  only 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  modern  judges  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
they  do  not  contain  a  mystery,  or  any  far-fetched  imbroglio,  or 
hinge  upon  some  mechanical  contrivance  or  some  topical  inci- 
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(Jent ;  that  they  leave  something  to  the  imagination  and  do  not 
tonninate  upon  a  denouement  which  smoothly  and  finally  settles 
the  destinies  of  all  the  actors  introduced ;  that  they  rely  for  their 
interest  on  some  subtle  beauty  of  style  or  treatment  or  atmo- 
si)here  or  character  delineation,  or  on  their  delicate  wit  or  humour. 
Almost  any  of  these  stories,  and  many  others,  would  be  accepted 
and  published,  even  as  it  is,  if  they  were  on  the  market  now,  but 
only  under  protest,  and  solely  because  they  would  appear  under 
certain  famous  names,  not  at  all  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit. 

The  stories  chiefly  sought  after  nowadays  are  those  possessing 
qualities  which  we  have  had  to  coin  new  words  and  phrases  to 
describe:  such  words  as  “vim,”  “snap,”  “go,”  “crispness,” 
“breeziness”;  they  must  “go  with  a  swing,”  they  must  not 
“tail  off,”  they  must  “  grip  the  attention  from  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence,”  they  must  not  be  “spun  out,”  or  “padded” — as,  say. 
The  Gold  ^Bug,  or  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  or  The  Man 
]Vlw  Would  Be  King  were.  And  all  sorts  of  embargos  are  laid 
upon  the  writers.  Their  stories  must  not  offend  anyone’s  suscepti¬ 
bilities  ;  they  must  be  adapted  for  reading  aloud  in  the  home- 
circle  ;  they  must  not  be  “  unpleasant  ”  or  “  painful  ”  ;  they  must 
conform  to  exigencies  of  space,  and  lend  themselves  readily  to 
illustration.  Above  all,  they  must  not  treat  of  any  subject  in 
which  anyone  is  in  any  way  vitally  interested.  One  still  reads 
good  short  stories  that  creep  in,  despite  all  these  restrictions  ;  but 
they  glow  rarer  and  rarer,  even  in  the  American  magazines  and 
in  such  English  magazines  as  Blackwood's,  which  also  set  certain 
arbitrary  limits  upon  their  contributors’  fancy  and  talent  bej'ond 
which  they  are  forbidden  to  trespass.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  that  authors  of  the  calibre  of  Air.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Air.  Zang- 
will  have  virtually  ceased  to  write  short  stories,  whilst  such  other 
authors  as  Air.  Barry  Pain,  Air.  Atorley  Roberts,  Air.  Alarriott 
Watson,  Air.  Walter  Raymond,  and  Airs.  W.  K.  Clifford — to 
I  select  a  mere  handful — are  reduced  to  prostituting  their  genius 

I  to  the  level  of  what  is  commonly  and  erroneously  held  to 

I  be  the  prevalent  taste.  Or  they  must  confine  their  efforts 

i  within  the  space  afforded  them  by  such  occasional  “  Extras  ” 

I  as  those  issued  by  The  Daily  Chronicle  or  The  Westminster 

I:  Gazette,  or  here  and  there  a  charity  volume  or  a  double  number 

I  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  weeklies.  One  has  only  to  put 

t  on  record  that  Air.  H.  G.  Wells’  “  Door  in  the  Wall”  appeared 

I  in  a  Daily  Chronicle  extra — and  would  have  been  bewilderingly 

I  out  of  place  in  any  of  the  popular  magazines — or  to  take  up  any 

I  one  of  Air.  Barry  Pain’s  first  three  collections  of  short  stories  and 

[sample  the  exquisite  art  of  them  to  realise  that  this  is  no  extrava¬ 
gant  jeremiad  or  any  crazy  maudlin  exaggeration  of  the  cold 
truth  of  this  matter. 
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f  The  short  story  has  fallen  into  decay,  not  because  we  lack 
living  authors  capable  of  excelling  in  that  form  of  literature,  but 
because  we  deceive  ourselves  with  false  notions  of  what  the  public 
needs.  He  would  be  a  daring  man  who  declared  that  we  are  less 
critical  now’  than  w’e  w’ere  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Yet  where 
are  our  present-day  authors  of  the  calibre  of  Ella  D’Arcy  and 
Kenneth  Grahame  and  Netta  Syrett,  whose  stories  lent  a  lustre  to 
the  Yellow  Book  that  even  the  miasmas  of  its  occasional  prurience 
could  not  wholly  obscure.  These  three,  at  least,  could  not  be 
accused  of  transgressing  any  accepted  rules  of  reticence ;  yet  one 
cannot  think  of  any  modern  magazine  which  would  be  likely  to 
print  any  such  short  stories  of  theirs  as  evoked  such  warm  eulogy 

V  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  until  the  authors  had  first  sub- 
Nanitted  themselves  to  a  rigorous  process  of  stultification. 

\ln  conclusion,  one  word  more  may  fittingly  be  added,  perhaps, 
in  explanation  of  still  another  phenomenon  connected  with  rather 
a  different  phase  of  the  subject  of  this  essay.  This  concerns  the 
humorous  short  story,  which  differs  from  all  other  short  stories 
in  that  the  less  it  conforms  to  the  accepted  canons  of  the  branch 
of  art  to  which  it  belongs,  the  greater  are  its  chances  of  success. 
The  jester’s  licence  should  contain  only  one  condition  ;  that  He 
Be  Funny — fun  and  vulgarity  having,  of  course,  nothing  in 
common. 

Now  the  editors,  almost  without  exception,  deplore  a  sad  lack  of 
humorists.  They  proclaim  themselves  as  tremulously  eager  to 
extend  the  most  cordial  welcome  to  any  young  author,  the 
humblest  of  his  tribe,  who  can  provide  them  with  comic  relief 
from  the  dolours  and  squalors  of  the  ordinary  literary  stockpot. 
They  profess  to  be  ready  to  pay  handsomely  for  anything  really 
humorous.  And  they  solemnly  declare  that  they  cannot  obtain 
their  hearts’  desire,  though  they  are  willing  to  give  their  best 
encouragement  and  the  largest  size  of  advertisement  to  budding 
talent,  even  if  it  be  only  half-fledged  and  a  trifle  raw^  Y’ou  would 
think,  to  read  their  mournful  outcries,  that  the  race  of  English 
humorists  would  be  extinct  but  for  the  blessed  surviving  presence 
amongst  us  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs.  And  yet  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the 
innocent  cause  of  all  their  trouble.  Because  Mr.  Jacobs  happens 
to  be,  not  only  a  great  humorist,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  master 
of  the  humorous  short  story  known  to  any  literature.  His  art,  in 
its  very  nature  and  elements,  is  as  truly  Greek  as  Sophoclean 
tragedy.  Indeed,  Greek  is  the  only  epithet  to  apply  to  it,  and 
is  here  applied  with  the  nicest  regard  to  seemliness  and  the  most 
careful  discrimination  and  deliberation.  There  is  not,  within 
my  knowledge,  any  other  author  of  any  age  who  has  embodied 
in  himself,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  does,  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
humorist  in  such  superabundant  measure  and  delicate  proportion. 
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In  the  one  great  matter  of  fertility  of  invention  he  not  only 
transcends  but  seems  to  unite  in  his  own  genius  all  the  inimitable 
graces  of  all  the  world’s  drollest  spirits.  Consider  the  number  of 
his  stories  and  their  variety.  Consider  that  every  one  of  them 
could  be  re-told  in  any  tongue  by  any  one  with  the  least  gift  of 
narration,  and  still  be  funny;  which  is  the  supreme  test  that  no 
other  humorist  passes.  Consider  that  his  humour  is  of  that  broad 
and  catholic  kind  which  must  infallibly  appeal  to  the  comic  sense 
^  alike  of  the  savant  and  the  clown.  There  is  none  so  poor  in 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  him  the 
homage  of  laughter.  There  is  none  so  hyper-sensitised  or  refined 
I  or  jaded  in  his  taste  as  to  fail  to  smile  and  chuckle  over  his  short 

■  stories.  They  are  such  short  stories  as  one  only  encounter's  else- 

i  where  in  anthologies  of  the  humour  of  other  lands,  other  races; 

[i  and  they  have  the  charm  of  modernity  added.  They  are  alto- 

I  gether  wonderful,  alike  in  their  inception,  their  workmanship, 

I  and  their  inherent  faculty  of  mirth.  It  is  not  in  the  least  hyper- 

i  bolical  to  say  that  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  genius  in  humour,  and  espe¬ 

cially  in  the  humorous  short  story,  absolutely  unique  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  world.  And  precisely  because  he  excels 
in  the  particular  quality  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  very 
greatest  humorists  are  ape  to  be  deficient — that  is  to  say,  in 
constructive  power  and  ingenuity — Mr.  Jacobs  is  innocently  re- 
I  sponsible  for  the  parlous  plight  of  those  who  deplore  a  sad  lack 
i  of  humorists. 

Lj  Most  usually  the  humorist  is  but  a  poor  hand  at  the  weaving 
I  of  plots,  relying  rather  on  his  incidental  reflections,  his  lambent 
f  asides,  and, his  perception  of  the  incongruous,  the  grotesque,  and 
the  ridiculous  for  his  effects.  Ixabelais,  Moliere,  Heine;  Shake- 
"  speare.  Swift,  and  Sterne;  Fielding,  Thackeray,  and  Pickens; 

Mark  Twain,  Artemus  Ward,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Yankees 
I  down  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Punne,  have  invariably  best  expressed  them- 
''  selves,  not  in  original  tales,  neatly  constructed  and  deftly  dove- 
I  tailed,  but  in  rambling,  irresponsible  dissertations  of  a  diffuse  and 
elastic  capacity,  or  in  burlesque  or  parody  or  satire,  or  in  sheer 
delineation  of  character,  in  verbal  quips  or  quiddities,  or  in  the 
j  exercise  of  their  mother-wfit  upon  the  devising  of  new  shaioes  and 
fashions  for  old  thoughts  and  philosophies.  Not  one  of  these 
had  Mr.  Jacobs’  faculty  of  inventing  new  anecdote ;  and  not 
|I  even  the  claims  of  the  bare  half-dozen  humorists  to  whom  most 
®  historic  jests  are  attributed  can  be  vouched  for,  in  the  lightest 

sense,  as  authentic. 

„  One  has  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  this  tremendous  truth 
I  to  realise  that  so  long  as  we  wait  for  humour  at  all  closely  akin 
to  that  w'hich  ]Mr.  Jacobs  furnishes  forth  in  such  overwhelming 
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abundance,  we  are  likely  to  starve  to  death.  And  the  futility  of 
the  whole  business  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the  real  humorist 
must  be,  first  and  last,  himself,  and  not  an  echo  or  a  copy  of 
another  man.  You  cannot  prune  and  train  and  lop  and  top 
humour.  It  must  be  left  to  grow  and  develop  and  fructify  in  its 
own  wild,  wilful  way,  and  to  find  its  own  light  and  heat  and 
sustenance  where  and  when  it  can.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  humour 
to  make  its  own  laws  and,  if  it  deems  fit,  to  contravene  them  in 
the  next  mood.  One  man’s  humour  is  another  man’s  boredom, 
and  a  third  man’s  exasperation.  No  humorist  (save  Jacobs)  has 
ever  won  his  appointed  audience  but  by  a  lucky  fluke  or  in  the 
face  of  the  most  disheartening  opposition  from  the  quidnuncs. 
To  multiply  instances  of  this  would  be  to  engage  upon  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Therefore  it  is  enough  to  lay  down  that  until 
we  rid  ourselves  of  the  Jacobs  convention,  and  are  content  to 
accept  another  than  the  Jacobs  standard,  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
a  revival  of  the  humorous  short  story ,  which ,  after  all — pomposity 
and  affectation  apart — contained  the  original  germ,  and  is  at  once 
the  first,  as  it  will  be  the  last,  and  must  always  remain  the 
greatest,  of  all  short  stories. 


Edwin  Pugh. 
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Should  there  be  a  Central  Government  Department  for 

Children  ? 

PART  I. 

“The  Problems.’’ 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
made  a  statement  to  the  elfcct  that  every  child  had  the  right 
to  be  brought  up  under  such  conditions  that  it  had  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  good  citizen  of  the  nation.  These  words  are  surely 
endorsed  by  every  sane  man  and  woman,  but  how  can  they  best 
be  carried  out?  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  an  address  given  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  said  that  “  Children  required  individual  notice  and 
attention  ;  in  the  ideal  and  natural  family  they  got  it,  but  the 
present  prevalent  idea  seemed  to  be  that  they  could  be  wisely 
dealt  with  by  the  gross.  The  conditions  of  average  family  life 
throughout  the  country  were  so  bad  that  the  State  had  to  step 
in  and  act  as  foster-parent  co-operatively.’’  Certainly  the  whole 
trend  of  our  State  and  private  philanthropy  is  each  year  to  take 
more  and  more  children  from  their  parents,  who,  it  is  argued — 
alas,  in  many  instances  with  much  truth — are  unfit  guardians, 
and  to  send  them  to  homes,  to  institutions,  to  industrial  schools, 
or  to  reformatories,  or  to  board  them  out  with  strangers,  or 
emigrate  them. 

With  many  such  parents  their  only  “  crime  ’’  is  poverty,  some¬ 
times  brought  about  through  ill-health,  sometimes  through  lack 
of  trade;  and,  owing  to  sheer  inability  to  feed,  clothe,  and  rear 
their  family  properly — in  [perhaps  one  room — they  willingly 
connive  at  two  or  more  of  their  children  being  taken  from  them. 
Though  payment  for  the  children’s  keep  and  board  may  be 
promised  by  the  parent  or  ordered  by  the  magistrate,  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  this  is  often  winked  at.  Their  children  and  they 
may  never  meet  again,  and  a  correspondence  is  hardly  ever 
carried  on.  The  child  in  this  case  may  lose  for  ever  the  help 
and  guidance  of  its  parents.  Can  the  State  or  philanthropy 
make  up  the  loss  of  home  love  and  training  and  go  one  better 
than  Dame  Nature? 

In  some  cases  parents,  who  under  other  conditions  might 
have  been  good  parents,  have  acquired  intemperate  habits  owing 
to  the  hopelessness  of  their  lives  under  existing  conditions  (some 
may  even  have  entered  the  ranks  of  vice  and  crime  from  the 
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same  reason),  and  the  State  thinks,  perhaps  wisely,  that  to  remove 
the  children  altogether  and  immediately  from  such  contamina¬ 
tion  is  best.  And  yet — even  these  parents  may  love  their 
children  and  their  children  may  love  them.  Would  it  be  quite 
an  impossible  task  to  reform  such  homes  and  to  remove  the 
children  only  temporarily? 

In  other  cases,  as  on  the  death  of  the  breadwinner,  the  mother  is 
left  to  fight  the  world  alone.  The  parish  offers  her  the  “  House  ” 
or  outdoor  relief,  sometimes  wholly  inadequate  in  amount,^  so 
that,  even  if  she  accepts  the  latter,  she  usually  has  to  go  out  to 
work  in  order  to  make  two  ends  meet,  generally  at  a  wage  of 
10s.  a  week  in  a  laundry,  where  she  is  often  overworked,  and 
frequently  has  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  most  depraved 
of  her  sex.“  If  she  lives  in  a  manufacturing  town  the  woman 
will  probably  find  work  in  a  factory  or  in  sweated  home-work, 
or,  if  in  the  country,  as  a  field-worker,  but  anywhere  unskilled 
female  labour  brings  in  a  very  small  wage.  Her  children  are 
naturally  neglected,  and  the  law  then  steps  in  and  the  State 
or  philanthropy  relieves  her  of  two  or  more  of  them,  and  sends 
them  away  to  an  institution  or  home,  or  boards  them  out  with 
strangers — Why  not  with  their  own  mother? — At  this  time 
the  poor  woman  sometimes  takes  to  drink ;  if  so,  no  further 
communication  is  allowed  between  her  children  and  herself,  and 
the  aliment  for  the  remaining  little  ones  is  promptly  stopped. 
When  a  home  is  broken  up,  refuge  is  often  taken  in  a  slum  lodging- 
house.  In  these,  even  in  the  model  ones  and  in  those  for  women 
only,  the  life  is  the  worst  possible  for  both  parent  and  child.® 
man  whose  wife  is  dead  or  has  left  him,  has  very  much  the 
same  difficulties  to  contend  with.  He  may  be  only  able  to  afford 
a  one-roomed  house,  and  can  get  no  respectable  woman  to  come 
to  him  as  housekeeper,  so  he  also  often  drifts  to  a  lodging-house, 
or  else  marries  again,  with  sometimes  the  direst  consequences  to 


(1)  The  outdoor  relief  given  to  mothers  varies  in  every  parish.  In  some  none 
is  given,  in  others  it  varies  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  weekly  per  child,  while  in  other 
parishes  again  more  is  given.  The  average  yearly  cost  per  head  in  homes, 
institutions,  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  is  about  £18;  a  child  boarded 
out  in  a  family  costs  about  £12  to  £15 — from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  and  5s.  per  week 
with  an  allowance  for  clothing. 

(2)  Our  present  system  of  too  often  giving  inadequate  relief  or  else  withholding 
it  altogether  may  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  tend  to  create  immorality.  There 
are,  1  believe,  authentic  cases  where  a  mother,  a  good  woman  before,  has  even 
gone  "on  the  streets”  in  order  to  keep  her  children  with  her.  A  woman  with 
illegitimate  children  is  hardly  ever  given  aliment,  and  yet  she  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  living  in  comfort,  even  in  luxury,  without  any  ostensible  means  of 
livelihood  after  she  has  been  refused  relief  by  the  parish. 

(3)  The  question  of  lodging-houses,  low  temperance  hotels,  night-shelters,  and 
other  similar  places  is  only  another  bit  of  the  great  social  problem. 
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Jiis  children.  Although  the  State  never  gives  him  any  real  help 
to  conserve  his  home,  yet  he  can  easily,  by  a  little  underhand 
dealing  ^Kuhaps,  induce  the  State  or  philanthropy  to  take  some  or 
all  of  his  children  oil  his  hands. 

The  ai)pulling  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  parental  responsibili¬ 
ties  must  strike  everyone  who  troubles  to  go  into  the  matter. 
Only  be  cruel  and  neglectful  enough  to  your  children,  and  after 
serving  a  sentence  of  a  few  w'eeks’  imprisonment,  you  come  out 
to  find  yourself  a  childless  man,  the  parental  State  having  sent 
your  children  to  industrial  schools,  or  some  kind  philanthropic 
society  having  taken  over  your  family  under  a  “custody  order.’’ 
You  are  told  that  you  must  pay  a  weekly  sum  towards  your 
children’s  maintenance,  but  few  wise  men  do  so  :  the  law  on  this 
point  is  lax,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  enforced  labour  colonies  for 
such  as  you.  Go  and  drink  and  be  merry,  and  rear  another  family, 
and  when  you  are  tired  of  them  you  can  easily  contrive  to  be 
relieved  of  them  in  the  same  way.  Or  your  child  of  ten  or 
eleven  gives  you  too  much  trouble,  and  is  not  yet  old  enough 
to  bring  you  in  the  weekly  5s.  as  a  message  boy ;  let  him  sleep 
out  or  otherwise  show'  that  you  have  lost  control  over  him,  and 
again  the  parental  State  will  come  to  your  aid,  and  the  magistrate 
will  commit  the  child  to  an  industrial  school  or  to  a  reformatory, 
where  all  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  a  home  life  and  training 
are  for  ever  lost  to  him.  A  child  has  even  been  known  to  connive 
with  its  parents  to  achieve  this  result,  or  on  its  own  account 
may  steal  in  order  to  be  sent  away  with  some  boon  companion 
who  has  already  been  charged  with  theft.  The  parental  State 
hardly  ever  seeks  to  teach  you  your  duty  towards  your  child ;  its 
chief  thought  is  to  take  your  duty  off  your  hands. 

Or  to  look  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view.  There 
are  parents  only  too  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  even  though  they 
are  fighting  against  terrible  odds.  A  father  who  was  cautioned 
for  neglecting  his  children  pleaded  that  his  pay  was  only  16s.  6d. 
a  week,  and  that  he  had  seven  of  a  family.  His  employers  had 
reduced  his  wages  owing  to  his  inability  to  do  hard  w'ork.  Poor 
man;  he  w’as  consumptive,  and  required  the  best  of  food;  he 
looked  utterly  hopeless.  Y’et,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  in¬ 
dignantly  refused  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  try 
to  get  some  of  his  children  admitted  to  a  home  or  taken  over  by 
the  parish.  All  the  same,  I  daresay  he  wished  they  had  died 
when  they  w'ere  babies,  or  that  he  had  never  married,  or  that 
he  had  no  family.  What  is  the  use  of  alarming  ourselves  about 
our  decreasing  birth-rate  and  the  heavy  infant  mortality,  when 
such  a  home  is  the  type  into  w'hich  many  of  our  nation’s  children 
are  born? 
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When  the  breadwinner  is  sent  to  prison,  generall}'  the  sole 
resource  for  his  family  is  the  “  House.”  In  such  a  case  only 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances  is  outdoor  relief  granted  by 
the  parish  tor  the  mother  and  children.  If  she  goes  out  to  work 
the  children  will  most  likely  be  neglected.  I  myself  have 
argued  with  a  mother  that  her  duty  to  her  family  was  to  go 
into  the  workhouse;  but,  with  a  tiny  blue-lipped  baby  in  her 
arms  and  two  mites  tugging  at  her  skirts — and  perhaps  others 
with  a  neighbour  or  at  school — she  left  me  vowing  that  she 
would  not  enter  it,  but  would  keep  the  home  for  their  father 
to  return  to  when  his  time  ^^as  up.^  Xumberless  cases  can  be 
quoted  of  brave  fights  made  and  of  terrible  privations  undergone 
in  order  that  the  home  might  be  kept  intact,  sometimes  with 
success,  but  more  often  the  ”  House  ”  has  to  be  entered  at  the 
end,  every  stick  of  furniture  and  shred  of  available  bedding  and 
clothing  having  been  pawned,  and  the  rent  being  weeks  overdue. 
A  man  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence  is  often  met  at  the 
prison  gates,  generally  at  7  a.m.,  by  his  wife  and  all  his  family, 
they  having  been  sent  for  the  pur^xtse  straight  from  the  work- 
house,  though  the  youngest  children  may  be  mere  infants,  and 
the  distance  two  miles  or  more.  He  may  have  lost  character, 
situation,  and  home.  What  a  hojieless  future  lies  before  both  the 
parents  and  children  !  Prisoners’  Aid  and  similar  societies  may 
help  much,  but  they  cannot  overtake  the  necessities  of  such 
cases  nor  undo  the  harm  already  done. 

■Many  a  sad  story  could  be  told  and  vouched  for  where  neglect 
and  starvation  of  children  are  unavoidable  under  the  terrible  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  home  life,  often  brought  about  through  no  actual 
fault  of  the  parents,  hut  preventable  icitli  State -philanthropic 
orcjanised  help. 

The  natural  normal  home  life  is  the  life  for  the  child,  and  is 
nature’s  training  ground  to  fit  it  for  the  great  battlefield  of  the 
world.  In  whatever  rank  of  life  a  child  is  born,  it  suffers  irre¬ 
parably,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  for  ever  afterwards  through 
the  loss  and  want  of  such  a  home  life  from  whatever  cause  arising. 
It  may  be  bullied  by  or  bully  in  its  turn  its  brothers  or  sisters, 
but  they  love  each  other  nevertheless.  Also,  it  may  receive 
more  often  slaps  than  kisses  from  its  parents,  but  this  need  be 
no  sign  of  want  of  deep  affection.  No  institution  system, 
however  perfect,  nor  “Home,”  however  few  the  number  of 
inmates  it  contains,  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  rough-and- 

(1)  There  is  one  Home  I  know  of  that  takes  temporary  charge  of  children 
when  the  breadwinner  has  been  imprisoned  for  neglecting  them,  or  when  the 
mother  is  in  prison  and  the  father  is  left  alone  with  the  children.  This  may  be 
an  admirable  idea  in  its  way,  but  surely  it  is  the  State’s  duty  to  see  that  home 
life  is  conserved,  not  that  of  an  isolated  charity. 
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tumble  of  family  life,  and  for  father  and  mother  and  sister  and 
brother  love. 

There  are,  however,  certain  classes  of  children  who  must 
be  taken  from  their  homes  and  kept  under  special  conditions 
if  the  best  is  to  be  made  of  their  own  lives,  and  if  a 
healthy  home  life  is  to  be  made  fwssible  for  the  other  members 
of  the  family ;  such  are  most  cases  of  epileptic  and  mentally 
defective  children.^  For  them  the  danger  of  the  streets  is  mani¬ 
fold,  and  they  require  very  special  training  and  protection  long 
after  they  cease  to  be  children.^  Their  offspring,  if,  alas,  they 
should  have  any,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  are  frequently  defective 
like  themselves.® 

Such,  too,  are  consumptive  children,  who  are  hardly  ever  taken 
off  the  hands  of  their  parents,  and  yet  it  would  pay  the  State 
to  do  so.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stated  not  long  ago  that  it  was 
estimated  that  the  working  classes  in  London  lost  annually 
£4,000,000  in  wages  through  consumption  alone  !  At  Peter¬ 
borough  County  Court  quite  recently  a  woman  said  that  she  had 
had  twenty-three  children ,  of  w’hom  eighteen  had  died  *  of  con¬ 
sumption  !  ®  These  children  are  left  to  die  in  hundreds  in  their 
one-roomed  dwellings.  I  myself  have  seen  the  corpse  of  a  little 
consumptive  baby  laid  out  under  a  table-cloth  on  the  only  table 

(1)  The  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care 
of  the  Feeble-Minded,  that  has  just  been  issued,  should  be  read  by  those 
interested.  A  Central  “Board  of  Control”  is  therein  advocated. 

(2)  A  lad  of  nearly  eighteen  who  had  been  in  an  industrial  school  since  he 
wafnine  years  old,  and  who  was  discharged  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  recently 
found  by  myself  destitute  and  wandering.  He  had  been  sleeping  in  outhouses 
and  stairs  during  the  winter  months,  tramping  the  country  in  search  of  work, 
and  was  a  wretched  object, — lame  from  infantile  paralysis,  defective  in  eyesight, 
and  mentally  defective.  How  can  such  a  lad  hope  to  fight  the  world  alone  ?  Is 
he  a  type  of  many,  I  wonder?  If  so,  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  Government 
money  for  years  if  no  provision  is  made  for  the  future  life  of  such  as  he? 

(3)  A  woman,  a  tramp  and  field-worker,  and  feeble-minded,  has  at  the  present 
moment  half  a  dozen  or  more  children  in  different  workhouses  or  homes  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  country,  and  she  is  still  wandering  at  will. 

(4)  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mortality  among  Jewish  children  is  very 
much  less  than  among  Christians ;  statistics  to  prove  this  have  been  taken  among 
families  living  within  the  same  district  in  Ivondon  and  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  of  housing  and  of  approximate  incomes.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
Jewish  mother  almost  invariably  nurses  her  child  herself,  while  the  Christian 
mother  more  ofteij  does  not,  but  often  gives  it  quite  unsuitable  food.  Black 
puddings,  rabbit-pie,  beefsteak,  liver,  mince-collops,  whisky,  and  beer  are  some 
among  the  many  articles  of  diet  given  to  infants  a  few  months  old ! 

(5)  The  question  of  consumptive  children  and  of  the  State’s  responsibility 
towards  them  is  in  need  of  searching  inquiry.  The  highest  medical  authorities 
now  say  that  if  mothers  would  nurse  their  own  infants  half  the  dangers  and 
difficuiiies  of  rearing  them  would  disappear.  Yes,  but  what  about  consumptive 
or  intemperate  mothers,  or  mothers  who  have  to  half  starve  or  work  themselves 
to  death  that  their  children  may  be  fed? 
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in  the  only  room.  It  was  kept  there  for  two  or  three  days  before 
burial,  and  was  pushed  on  one  side  when  the  family,  that  included 
children,  had  their  meals! 

Upon  the  question  of  cripple  children  I  hardly  care  to  touch 
The  Bishop  of  Stepney  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  efforts  exerted  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  on  behalf  of  the  cripples  of  the  metropolis  would 
not  be  thrown  away  in  the  erection  of  a  large  institution.^ 

I  heartily  agree,  although  I  would  go  further  than  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney,  and  urge  those  who  are  responsible  for  collect¬ 
ing  these  poor  little  cripples  from  all  parts  of  London  to  pause 
and  think  well  before  separating  them  for  ever  and  altogether 
from  the  possibility  of  home  love  and  influence,  for  sometimes, 
in  even  the  poorest  household,  the  cripple  child  is  the  one  oh 
whom  the  family  affection  is  lavished  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
home  life. 

Beformatories  and  industrial  schools  and  all  the  various  and 
numerous  institutions  run  by  voluntary  and  State  effort  are,  at 
their  best — and  some  may  be  excellent  in  every  possible  respect 
“as  such"' — remedial,  not  preventative.  -The  whole  trend  of 
such  remedies  is  to  go  against  nature,  whereas  our  jvhole  aim 
should  be  to  help  to  conserve  nature  where  she  fails  under 
our  present  artificial  conditions  of  domestic  and  social  economy. 
Do  children  receive  in  these  big  monastical  and  conventual  insti¬ 
tutions  the  best  knowledge  of  life  for  fighting  the  world  when  they 
are  discharged  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  older?  I  unhesitatingly 
say  “  No.”  The  discipline  in  the  institution  may  have  been 
excellent,  but  to  be  turned  out  into  this  complex  w’orld  of  ours 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  opposite  sex  at  the  most  impressionable 
age,  that  alone  condemns  the  system  as  unnatural  and  dangerous.- 

Day  industrial  schools  offer  many  advantages  over  ordinary 
industrial  schools,  although  they  are  not  always  looked  upon 
favourably  by  the  authorities.  Quite  recently  I  went  to  see  such 
a  school  in  London.  It  was  about  one  hundred-  short  of  the 
number  it  w-as  licensed  for.  ‘  ‘  Why  is  this  so  ?  ”  I  queried  of 
the  headmaster.  The  answer  was,  “  Because  those  in  power 

(1)  Upwards  of  £60,000  has  been  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Mayor  to  found 
a  cripples’  home. 

(2)  It  might  be  worth  while  for  those  interested  in  this  question  to  study  the 
George  Junior  Republic  System,  an  experiment  that  has  met  with  much  success  in 
America.  The  idea  is  to  bring  up  children  of  the  industrial  school  and  reforma¬ 
tory  class  in  a  miniature  world  of  their  own,  boys  and  girls  together,  although 
they  live  in  separate  cottages.  They  are  paid  wages  for  their  work,  they  buy 
and  sell  in  their  own  shops,  they  mete  out  justice  to  each  other  in  their  own 
court-house,  and  they  publish  their  own  newspaper.  It  has  recently  been  decided 
that  Georgia  is  to  have  a  recognised  Juvenile  State. 
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prefer  to  send  the  children  away  where  they  are  off  their  hands 
altogether.”  This  same  headmaster  is  in  touch  with  every  one  of 
his  children’s  homes  (he  had  only  seven  girls  among  a  hundred  or 
more  boys).  They  sleep  at  home,  and  come  to  school  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  He  assured  me  that  a  large  number  of  their  homes 
hud  been  reformed  through  his  and  the  children’s  influence,  and 
that  only  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  he  discovered  very  immoral 
surroiuidings,  did  he  advise  the  child’s  transference.  He  kept 
up  a  club  for  his  old  lads — those  over  fourteen — numbers  of  whom 
came  every  day  to  see  him,  most  of  them  being  apprenticed  in 
the  district.  When  his  boys  left  him,  he  said,  they  were  eagerly 
sought  for  as  apprentices,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
situations  for  them.^  He  had  them  specially  taught  to  fit  them 
for  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  known  to  many  of  the  outside  public 
I  believe,  that  both  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  being 
run  by  voluntary  management — State-aided,  it  is  true — can  refuse 
to  receive  a  child  if  it  has  the  slightest  defect,  mental,  moral,  or 
physical.^  Indeed,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  managers  to  refuse 
or  admit  a  child,  even  though  duly  committed  by  a  magistrate.® 

1  will  now  give  a  short  description  and  analysis  of  a  child’s 
home  life  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  and  briefly 
tabulate  the  means  adopted  by  the  Slate  and  by  philanthropy 
when  they  come  to  be  in  loco  parentis,  and  suggest  how  these 
conditions  might  be  improved. 

If  in  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  ordinary  home 
and  family  life  of  the  class  whose  children  are  or  may  come  under 
the  Education  Department,  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  many 
of  our  present  terrible  social  problems,  what  has  to  be  done  is  to 
organise  a  comprehensive  and  workable  measure  for  carrying  out 
means  to  that  end. 

(1)  This  is  a  statement  that  surely  courts  further  inquiry. 

(2)  Central  Defective  Industrial  Schools  with  Reformatory  Annexes  should  be 
opened  to  rei  eive  all  such  ca.ses.  About  a  year  ago  the  illegitimate  child  of  a 
vagrant  mother,  who  had  over  forty  convictions  recorded  against  her,  was,  at 
the  instance  of  a  well-known  Society,  duly  committed  by  the  Court  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  school  “until  she  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years.”  Some  months  later  the 
child  was  found,  by  chance,  again  wandering  with  the  mother.  She  had  been 
discharged  “by  order  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,”  as  “unfit  for  industrial 
school  training.”  The  Society,  before-mentioned,  had  not  been  communicated 
with.  Many  defective  children  are  similarly  returned  to  miserable  or  evil  homes, 
or  to  parents  with  no  homes  at  all ! 

(3)  Quite  lately  two  sisters  who  were  charged  with  theft  were  committed, 
the  elder  to  a  reformatory,  the  younger  to  an  industrial  school.  The  latter 
was  discharged  as  unsuitable,  owing  to  a  slight  physical  disability  which  is 
tabooed  in  almost  every  institution.  The  sister  returned,  although  oniy  eleven 
years  old,  happened  to  be  the  one  that  had  led  the  other  astray,  and  in  about 
a  week  after  she  came  home  she  had  again  committed  theft  and  was  back  in 
the  police  court. 
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Home  Life. 

Normal  Home  Life. 

Class  A. — Good. — Sufficient  steady  pay  to  provide  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  a  home.  Children  happy  and  well  cared  for.  Kept 
on  at  higher  grade  school  after  they  reach  age  of  fourteen,  or  lads 
apprenticed^  to  trades  and  attending  continuation  and  technical 
classes.^  Not  much  spare  money,  however,  for  a  rainy  day,  or  if 
illness  comes,  or  for  necessary  relaxation.  Mother  too  soon  at 
work  after  birth  of  child,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  help. 
Lather’s  working  hours  too  long  and  apprentices’  also. 

Class  B. — Indifferent. — Fluctuating  pay,  barely  sufficient  to 
scrape  along.  Children  insufficiently  fed  and  clothed,  rooms  or 
room  overcrowded.  If  father  out  of  work  mother  must  help  as 
breadwinner,  and  often  cannot  afford  to  lie  up  after  birth  of 
child,  or  to  nurse  child  herself.  With  best  intentions  children 
neglected.  No  after  schooling  or  apprenticeships  possible. 
Children  may  have  to  work  before  and  between  school  hours, 
exhausted  with  brain  work  and  underfeeding.  At  fourteen  are 
put  out  at  work  that  brings  in  most  remuneration  but  no  hope  of 
future  benefit.  Consumption  and  other  diseases  easily  enter  such 
a  family. 

Class  C. — Bad. — Very  small  intermittent  pay.  Ill-health  in 
family.  All  as  in  Class  B,  but  more  accentuated. 

The  child  in  Classes  B  and  C  has  the  smallest  fighting  chance 
from  babyhood  upwards,  handicapped  from  birth  and  before  all 
along  the  line.  The  parents  may  be  the  best  of  people,  loving 
and  tender,  but  when  they  lose  ho^je  as  the  years  go  by  what 
wonder  that  they  wish  they  had  never  married,  or  that  they  had 
no  family — or  that  they  take  to  drink  dreading  the  future? 

It  will  pay  best  both  for  the  State  and  philanthropy  to  help  the 
normal  homes  A,  B,  and  C. 

How?  For  Class  A  by  enforcing  insurance  for  out-of-work, 
sickness,  old  age,  and  death  of  breadwinner.®  By  providing  cheap 
nursing  and  medical  help  during  and  after  birth  of  child,  so  that 
the  mother  need  not  return  too  soon  to  her  duties.  Advice  as  to 
care  of  infants  and  lessons  in  hygiene  would  be  of  special  help 

(1)  The  question  of  efficient  domestic  training  and  of  apprenticeship  for  girls 
is  also  a  very  important  one. 

(2)  If  living  in  the  country  and  engaged  in  agricultural  or  other  pursuits,  this 
may  not  be  possible  under  existing  conditions.  May  not  this  be  one  reason 
why  parents  who  are  thoughtful  for  the  future  of  their  children  will  not  remain 
on,  nor  return  to,  the  “land”? 

(3)  Trades  unions  do  this  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  Old  Age  Pension  Bill 
is  now  before  Parliament — but  does  this  Bill  aim  at  strengthening  home  life? 
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in  these  homes.  Assistance  might  be  afforded  for  holidays  and 
general  relaxation  for  parents  and  children.  Hours  of  work,  both 
of  breadwinner  and  of  children,  should  be  inquired  into.  Neces- 
1  sary  premiums  or  fees  for  apprenticeships  or  for  secondary  or 
university  education  might  be  advanced.  Advice  could  be  given 
by  school  teachers  as  to  trade  or  occupation  children  should 
follow. 

The  aim  of  the  State  and  of  philanthropy  should  be  to  raise 
Classes  B  and  C  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Class  A,  but  as 
direct  monetary  help  might  have  to  be  given,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  independence  of  the  individual  and 

I  the  integrity  of  the  family  are  not  undermined,  and  that  the  taint 
of  “  pauper  ”  is  not  put  upon  them.  Even  though  this  is  a  real 
danger,  yet  in  the  next  generation  things  would  probably  right 
themselves,  for  the  children  of  Classes  B  and  C  should  as  a 
natural  issue  move  up  into  Class  A,  when  they  in  their  turn 
[  became  breadwinners  and  the  heads  of  families. 


Abnormal  Home  Life. 

Father  dead. — The  mother  should  be  afforded  every  possible 
I  assistance  to  keep  her  home  together  and  her  children  with  her 
!,  —even  when  they  are  illegitimate — and  sufficient  aliment  should 
t  be  given  for  this  purpose  without  obliging  her  to  work.  If  the 
I  father  were  properly  insured  the  relief  would  not  be  excessive. 

Mother  dead. — Father  should  be  helped  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mother.  Bureaus  for  providing  respectable  women  as  house- 
;  keepers  should  be  started.  A  man  so  circumstanced  should  not 
I  lose  his  rights  as  a  free  citizen  if  he  temporarily  accepts  parish 
relief. 

L  Parents  both  dead. — Every  assistance  should  be  afforded  to 
preserve  the  home ,  and  encouragement  given  to  the  older  brothers 
and  sisters  who  may  be  able  to  work  to  keep  the  family  together, 
rather  than  separate  them  by  removing  them  to  institutions, 

■  homes,  or  elsewhere.  Relatives  or  friends  of  dead  parents  with 
small  family  of  their  own  or  without  any  family  might  be  found 
to  take  children — if  too  young  to  live  alone ;  if  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  adequate  board  should  be  allowed. 

I  Family  deserted  by  Father  or  Mother. — The  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  dealing  with  such  cases  by  the  parish,  especially  when 
I  the  children  are  illegitimate,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Step-Father  or  Mother. — Special  watchfulness  over  children 
essential. 

Parents  both  working. — The  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  this 

X  X  2 
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should  be  inquired  into.  Creches  are  often  taken  advantage  of 
by  mothers  who  need  not  and  should  not  go  out  to  work ;  philan¬ 
thropy  thereby  aids  and  abets  a  serious  evil.^ 

Family  Consumptive ,  Epileptic  or  otherwise  defective. — This 
opens  up  a  big  question,  which  should  be  thoroughly  probed. 

Parents  or  Parent  inebriate. — The  whole  question  of  inebriacy 
should  be  fully  gone  into,  as  many  now  think  it  is  a  disease. 
Careful  provision  should  be  made  for  home  and  children  of  such 
parent  or  parents  if  “committed”  or  sent  away. 

Parents  or  Parent  temporarily  in  Hospital  or  in  Prison.— 
During  absence  the  home  should  be  kept  intact  rather  than  the 
cliildren  removed  to  the  workhouse. 


U nsatis factory  Home  Life. 


Sweated  Home-Worker. 
Travelling  Showman. 
Itinerant  IMusician. 
Bargee. 

Tinker  or  Gipsy. 
Hawker. 

Casual  Labourer. 
Ihiemployable. 

Tramp  and  Vagrant. 


Reports  should  be  furnished  on 
the  family  life  of  each  of  these. 


Evil  Home  Life. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  state  of 
things  should  be  fully  inquired 
into.  Temporary  removal  of 
child  and  Labour  Colonies®  for 
parents  would  help  to  reform 
many  of  these  homes. 

There  can  be  numberless  other  sub-divisions  of  “  Home  Life,” 
but  the  above  list  is  fairly  representative. 


Habitual  Loafer. 

Drunkard.^ 

Immoral. 

Vicious. 

Criminal. 


State  Life. 

Under  Education  Department. 

Day  School.  Headmaster  and  teachers  should 

Higher  Grade  Schools.  be  in  touch  with  homes  and 

Continuation  Classes.  advise  parents  as  to  occupation 

Technical  and  Trades  Classes.  child  should  follow. 

(1)  It  is  stated  that  in  Dundee  upwards  of  6,000  married  women  are  working 
in  the  mills  and  factories,  and  that  creches  are  increasing  in  number.  One  has 
just  been  opened  at  a  cost  of  £1,200.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  mothers  who 
shirk  parental  responsibility  constantly  make  use  of  these. 

(2)  The  nation’s  yearly  “drink  bill’’  is  upwards  of  £160,000,000! 

(3)  The  establishment  of  compulsory  labour  colonies  or  similar  places  has  for 
long  been  advocated  by  many  of  our  ablest  social  reformers. 
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Under  Local  Government  Board. 


Work  (or  Poor)  Houses. 
Boarded  out. 

Adopted  out. 

Institutions. 


Where  possible  child’s  own 
home — when  it  has  one — should 
be  kept  in  touch  with  and  pro- 
bationed,  and  child  returned  to 
it  as  soon  as  circumstances  per¬ 
mit. 


Under  Home  Office,^  with  Voluntary  Management. 


Reformatories. 

Certified  Industrial  Schools, 
including  Eemand  Homes, 
Day  Industrial  Schools, 
Truant  Schools,  Training 
Ships  and  Homes,  and 
Farm  Colonies. 


The  homes — if  any — of  children  in 
these  institutions  should  be 
visited  and  probationed  ^  during 
period  of  detention,  and  each 
child  should  be  kept  in  touch 
with  after  it  is  discharged  ®  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  and 
provision  made  for  its  future 
life. 


Charttable  and  Philanthropic  Life. 


Creches. 

Orphan  Homes. 
Widowers’  Homes. 
Training  Homes. 
Foundling  Homes. 
Fescue  Homes. 
Brigade  Homes. 
Other  Institutions. 
Other  Homes. 


Should  be  all  registered  and  in¬ 
spected,  and  made  to  conform 
to  regulations,  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  the  future  of  each 
child  inquired  into. 


It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  make  any 
further  analysis  of  these  tables,  but  much  could  be  written. 


PAET  IT. 

“  The  Suggested  Means  of  Solution.” 

The  late  Earl  of  Mansfield  strongly  advocated  the  importance 
of  having  a  State  Department  or  Council  for  Children ,  and  shortly 

(1)  “Prison-Life”  for  children  will  so  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  that  it  has 
been  purposely  omitted  from  these  tables. 

(2)  H.M.’s  present  Chief  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
has  advocated  this  course,  and  suggests  that  in  many  cases  children  might  be 
returned  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  the  latter  were  reported  upon  as  “reformed.” 

(3)  H.M.’s  late  Chief  Inspector,  in  his  General  Report  for  1905,  speaks  most 
warmly  of  the  work  of  an  agency  established  near  London  for  this  purpose. 
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before  his  death  was  interesting  himself  in  the  formation  of  a 
Children’s  Protection  Committee,  “pledged  to  further  by  legis- 
lation  and  otherwise  the  welfare  of  children,  and  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  crime.’’  The  late  Prime  Minister,  in  the  course  of  a 
iwrsonal  interview  with  the  writer  of  this  article,  said 
that  a  Central  Government  Authority  to  deal  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation’s  children  was,  in  his  opinion,  essential.  Had 
he  lived,  his  words  might  no  doubt  have  become  deeds. 
On  these  lines,  and  as  a  means  for  solving  the  great 
social  problems  touched  upon,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  form  a  “  Central  Intelligence  Council  ’’  as  a 
basis  for  a  permanent  “Child-Welfare  Committee.’’*  This 
committee  might  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Home  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Education  Department,  the  Treasury,  the  War  Office, 
the  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  and  a  certain  number  of  co¬ 
opted  members,  with  a  permanent  secretary  and  under-secretary. 
There  might  even  be  a  Minister  for  Children  and  a  Scottish  and 
Irish  Children’s  Secretary.  This  committee  should  look  after  the 
interests  of  all  children  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  from 
babyhood  upwards ;  with  defective  children  there  should  be  no 
age  limit.  It  would  not  take  over  the  charge  of  children  from  the 
departments  that  have  now  the  control  of  them,  but  would  look 
upon  the  child’s  life  as  a  whole,  see  where  defects  arose 
in  the  present  many-sided  arrangement,  prevent  overlapping 
as  well  as  gaps,  and,  above  all,  aim  always  at  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  “home  life.’’  The  mapping  out  in 
detail  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  this  committee  would  require 
much  thought  and  pages  of  writing  far  beyond  the  limit  of  this 
paper.  The  Central  Council  should  collect  information  throughout 
the  country — nay,  the  world — on  every  question  concerning  the 
welfare  of  children,  and  make  use  of  the  information  acquired 
by  recent  Eoyal  and  Departmental  Commissions  dealing,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  children  ;  tabulate  Government  Blue-books  and 
circulars,  annual  reports  and  pamphlets  issued  by  philanthropic 
societies,  transactions  of  international  and  other  congresses,  state¬ 
ments  reported  to  the  daily  Press,  magazine  and  review  articles, 
statistics,  books  and  treatises — in  fact,  everything  connected  with 


(1)  A  Chair  of  Child-Welfare  at  one  of  our  leading  universities  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  to  found.  If  this  suggestion  should  meet  the  eye  of  uny 
philanthropic  millionaire,  can  he  do  better  than  richly  endow  such  a  chair,  so 
that  the  very  best  man  available  could  be  appointed  to  it,  with  sufficient  means 
at  his  disposal  to  ensure  a  world-wide  and  exhaustive  research  into  the  whole 
elaborate  question.  The  reports  so  furnished  with  the  Professor’s  deductions 
thereupon  could  be  periodically  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Child-Welfare. 
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child  life,^  and  aim  at  becoming  in  time  as  perfect  and  up-to-date 
and  all-round  an  “Intelligence  Department”  as  possible.^ 

Under  the  control  of  the  CounciP  should  be  established  a 
Central  Bureau  of  Eegistration  for  every  family  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  whose  children  are  or  may  come  under  the  Education 
Department,  and  with  branch  bureaus  in  every  town  and  district 
throughout  the  country.  These  branch  bureaus  might  be  under 
the  charge  of  municipalities  or  county  councils,  but  should  be 
directly  organised  and  controlled  from  the  Central  Bureau  in 
London.^  The  lines  on  which  this  Bureau  should  be  established, 
and  the  scheme  under  which  a  system  of  registration  could  best 
be  carried  out,  would  be  for  the  Council  to  determine.  Such 
registration,  kept  up  to  date,  might  seem  an  almost  impossible 
task,  but  at  the  present  time  every  Government-assisted  school  in 
the  country  has  a  register  of  the  family  of  every  child  on  its  roll. 
With  the  aid  of  school  attendance  officers  and  of  parish  and  other 
inspectors,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  amplify  and  fill  in  the 
blanks,  and  then  a  special  card  index  system  could  be  adopted, 
like  that  at  present  in  use  in  many  offices,  for  easy  and  instant 
reference. 

The  question  of  visiting  and  probationing  homes,  of  reporting 
on  the  necessities  of  each  and  of  apportioning  grants  on  the  lines 
already  sketched  out,  will  be  the  difficulty.  To  enlist  the  proper 
men  and  women  to  do  this  work — for  it  would  require  the  greatest 
tact,  as  well  as  shrewd  common-sense  combined  with  the  tmest 
kindness — might  be  no  easy  task,  but  it  can  be  done,  and,  what 
is  more,  before  many  years  have  passed,  I  believe  it  will  be  done 
all  over  the  country.  (Under  the  Probation  Act  such  difficulties 
have  now  to  be  faced  to  a  certain  extent.)  Trusted  travelling 

(1)  Such  books  as  the  analytic.al  tables  of  Fourteen  Hundred  of  the  fooreet 
type  of  School  Children  and  Eight  Hundred  of  their  Homes,  recently  issued  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  Edinburgh;  Arthur  Sherwell’s  TAfe  in 

London  \  H.  G.  Wells’s  Mnnlcind  in  the  Malcing  and  New  Worlds  for  Old", 
Prnhlems  from  London  Police  Courts,  by  Thomas  Holmes;  The  Problem  of  the 
Children,  a  report  of  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Denver,  TJ.S.A. 

(2)  What  heaps  of  valuable  information  in  statistics  and  otherwise  is  to  he 
found  in  the  reports  annually  issued  by  thousands  of  independent  charitable 
societies  cohnected  with  children  all  over  the  kingdom;  are  they  ever  read 
or  ever  made  use  of  by  those  in  authority  and  power  ?  And  from  the  Press, 
cutting  after  cutting  could  be  made,  for — after  being  duly  authenticated,  the 
news  in  some  papers  requires  this  precaution — many  of  them  would  prove  of 
the  utmost  value. 

(3)  The  formation  and  scope  of  this  Council  has  purposely  not  been  defined  ; 
it  might  form  the  basis  of  many  other  committees  than  that  on  Child-Welfare. 
(See  footnote  (1),  page  647.) 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  “National  Children’s  Bureau’’  is  being  strongly 
advocated  in  America.  The  measure  is  to  be  brought  before  Congress  in  Session 
1908-9. 
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head  inspectors  would  have  to  be  appointed,  and  no  stone  left 
unturned  to  ensure  that  the  system  should  be  free  from  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  that  the  self-respect  and  independence  of 
recipients  should  not  be  lowered,  for  any  thoughtful  person  must 
see  the  dangers  that  may  lurk  behind  probationing  or  inspecting 
homes  or  individuals  and  of  giving  money  to  assist  families.  To 
go  any  further  into  this  great  question  would  be  here  out  of 
place,  and,  besides,  it  requires  the  best  brains  in  the  country  to 
thresh  out  the  matter  as  a  whole,  and  to  arrange  in  detail  the 
plan  of  campaign. 

Would  any  really  wise  nation  enter  into  a  war  without  a  strong 
Intelligence  Department,  or  without  a  scheme  of  defence  and 
attack  to  meet  all  contingencies?  Yet  in  the  great  battle  we  are 
waging  against  misery  and  evil.  Philanthropy  and  the  State  are 
fighting  side  by  side  but  under  no  combined  plan  of  campaign. 
Is  it  little  wonder  that  without  an  organised  system  there  is  over¬ 
lapping  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  gaps  where  the 
children,  on  some  of  whom  hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  spent, 
slip  through  and,  long  before  they  attain  majority,  are  absorbed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable,  or  are  swept  into  the 
whirlpool  of  crime  and  vice? 

To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  daily  appeals  for  money  in  our 
public  Press  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  homeless  and  destitute  waifs,  we  seem  almost  proud  of  the 
yearly  growth  of  our  charitable  institutions.  But  does  not  this 
increase  of  wretched  children  merely  prove  the  failure  of  our 
methods?^  We  preach  against  the  indiscriminate  giving  of 
charity  by  individuals,  and  all  the  time,  as  a  nation,  we  are  doing 
what  we  condemn.^  We  create  the  conditions  that  compel  us  to 
undertake  responsibilities  we  cannot  and  were  never  intended  to 
fulfil,  and  thereby  disturb  the  whole  balance  of  nature. 

Many  must  have  been  struck  lately  by  the  despondency  and 
hopelessness  expressed  by  workers,  not  only  social  reformers  but 
officials,  of  our  police  courts  in  town  and  county,  of  our  work- 
houses,  and  of  our  city  municipalities,  some  of  them  men  of  high 
official  status,  of  many  years’  experience,  and  of  wide  knowledge. 
Those  engaged  in  social  service,  whether  they  are  paid  officials 
or  not,  would  work  vtdth  far  more  zeal  and  interest  than  they  do 
at  present  if  they  knew  that  they  were  carrying  out  a  system 
towards  a  great  and  definite  end. 

(1)  By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  to  undervalue  by  one  iota  the  devotedness 
and  nobility  of  purpose  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  cause  of  child-saving,  but 
are  not  their  methods  merely  creating  and  increasing  the  supply? 

(2)  During  the  past  year  about  £300,000  was  received  and  spent  by  two 
well-known  charitable  societies  alone  that  rescue  children ;  and  the  yearly  cost 
of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  £600,000. 
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Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  the  course  of  his  presidential 
address  at  the  Home  Belief  Congress  in  1904,  said  that  every 
action  should  be  welcomed  that  favoured  the  conservation  of 
home  life  among  the  people,  and  that  although  in  certain  cases 
children  had  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents  and  placed 
in  institutions  it  was  better,  if  possible,  to  make  parents  perform 
their  duties  even  when  they  were  not  as  wise  nor  as  fit  for  those 
responsibilities  as  they  might  be. 

This  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  “  child  of  the  nation  ” — this  whole 
paper  is  an  appeal — means  the  outlay  of  money,  but  it  may  prevent 
much  raw  material  from  being  reported  upon  as  useless.  If  there 
is  not  an  immediate  dividend  in  hard  cash — well,  we  can 
afford  to  wait ;  but  before  many  years  have  passed  it  will  be 
found  that  there  will  be  an  appreciable  diminution  of  much  of  our 
tremendous  outlay  in  State  relief,  and  in  criminal  work,  and  in 
general  remedial  philanthropy.  No  great  undertaking  is  possible 
without  capital  laid  down,  but,  apart  from  future  monetary  saving 
or  return,  any  scheme  that  even  attempts  to  raise  the  whole 
standard,  independence,  and  moral  of  the  nation,  and  to  bring  a 
happy,  healthy,  natural  home  life  within  the  possible  reach  of 
every  child,  surely  deserves  the  consideration  of  all  thinking  men 
and  women,  and,  if  they  approve,  they  should  raise  their  voices 
in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  Budget  speech  of  1907,  stated  that 
special  provision  was  to  be  made  “  next  year  ”  for  the  “child.” 
He  said,  “  The  children’s  appeal  is  irresistible,  and  the  State  has 
long  recognised  that  it  cannot  pass  by  that  appeal  with  folded 
arms  ”  ;  and  he  calls  them  “  raw  material  upon  the  fashioning  of 
which  depends  whether  they  shall  add  to  the  common  stock  of 
wealth  and  intelligence  and  goodness,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
cast  aside  as  a  waste  product  on  the  local  rubbish  heap.” 

But  does  Mr.  Asquith  realise  that  they  are  the  stock,  the  very 
nation  itself,  and  cannot  be  so  cast  aside  ?  If  thrown  on  the  ‘  ‘  local 
rubbish  heap,”  they  will  but  increase  and  multiply  and  be  a 
source  of  danger  and  disease  and  contamination  to  all  around. 
Let  us  no  longer  say,  “  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I,”  but 
“  There,  but  for  the  lack  of  my  taking  up  my  responsibilities, 
goes  a  ‘  creature  that  once  was  a  man,’  a  menace  to  the  State,  but 
who  might,  under  other  conditions  of  upbringing,  now  be  in  a 
happy  home  of  his  own  and  a  worthy  citizen  of  the  Empire.” 

“If  the  end  of  civilisation  is  not  money  but  men,  then, 
'though  a  nation’s  ships  are  on  every  sea,  and  its  commerce  in 
every  market,  and  its  soldiers  ever  pushing  back  the  frontier  of 
empire,  if  it  is  not  developing  a  higher  and  nobler  type  of  citizen, 
its  civilisation  is  a  dismal  failure.  To  sav  this  is  no  foolish 
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contempt  of  money  and  the  power  it  gives  to  a  man  or  nation.  It 
is  only  to  state  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run,  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation  alike,  a  ‘  man  is  more  precious  than 
fine  gold,  even  a  man  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir.’  ” 

Wake  up,  wake  up,  rulers  of  the  people  before  it  is  too  late  1 
If  you  will  not  heed  the  warning  sooner  or  later  the  word 
“ruined”  will  ring  in  your  ears,  so  loud  and  so  insistent  you 
cannot  shut  it  out,  you  cannot  choose  but  hear  it.  And  then,  too 
late,  you  will  rouse  yourselves  to  find  your  stock  so  deteriorated  that 
it  has  become  almost  valueless — that  priceless  coinage  of  human 
flesh  and  blood  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation  the  great  asset  on 
which  its  future  greatness,  nay,  its  very  existence,  depends. 

We  can  carry  into  this  twentieth  century  more  than  one  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  from  the  opening  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  years 
of  our  Lord’s  Birth  and  Childhood.  The  registration  of  the 
family ;  the  accepting  of  The  Child ;  the  home  life  with  parents 
and  companions ;  the  authority  and  love  of  the  parents  and  the 
obedience  and  devotion  of  the  Son ;  the  learning  of  a  trade ;  and, 
later,  the  leaving  of  the  home,  “to  be  about  My  Father’s 
business”  surely  these  at  least  hint  to  us  the  true  way  to 
solve  our  social  problems. 

“  Home  Life  ” — the  simplest  and  most  natural  state  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  conservance  of  which  could  surely  never  be  the 
solution  of  our  complex  difficulties?  And  yet,  simple  everyday 
facts,  overlooked  because  they  are  so  simple,  have  been  found  to 
contain  that  which  has  led  to  the  solving  of  the  hardest  of  scientific 
problems,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of  discoveries. 
Why  not  in  the  social  as  in  the  scientific  world? 

May  ice  not  have  found  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  door? 

N.B. — A  perusal  of  the  Children  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
only  strengthens  the  convictions  of  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
a  Permanent  Central  Government  Authority,  on  the  lines 
advocated  in  Part  II.,  is  more  than  ever  desirable  in  order  to 
carry  out  and  fully  make  the  best  use  of  the  wise  provisions  and 
far-reaching  policy  of  this  splendid  Children’s  Charter,  to  enforce 
its  statutes  and  to  promote  new  legislation  when  necessary.  Why 
should  not  a  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill  empowering  the  formation 
of  such  a  department,  and  place  it  in  charge  of  the  gifted  framer 
of  the  measure,  the  Under-Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel? 

M.  K.  iNoms. 
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Recently  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued 

To  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  amount,  and  application  of  the  tem¬ 
poralities,  endowments,  and  other  properties  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  into  the  provision  made  and  work  done 
by  the  churches  of  all  denominations  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail 
themselves  of  such  provision,  and  to  report  thereon. 

This  inquest,  which  is  now  proceeding,  will  cover  a  wide 
ground,  and  will,  as  the  second  half  of  the  reference  directs, 
inquire  into  a  matter  which  has  been  in  abeyance  since  1851, 
viz.,  the  religious  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  in  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  Since  the  census  of  1851  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  population  has  not  been  taken  at  subsequent 
enumerations,  because  of  the  alleged  impossibility  of  securing  an 
approach  to  accuracy.  Whether  a  Royal  Commission,  confining 
its  inquiries  to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  can  elicit  information 
regarding  the  religious  complexion  of  the  people,  which  will  be 
regarded  generally  as  satisfactory ,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  as  to 
the  first  part  of  the  reference,  that  touching  the  “amount  and 
application  of  the  temporalities,  endowments,  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,” 
there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  not  only  a  quest  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  kind,  but  also  an  effort  which  should  be  both  successful 
and  serviceable.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  Royal 
Commission  will  make  a  return  of  “the  temporalities,  endow'- 
ments,  and  other  properties  ”  which  shall  be  regarded  as  complete 
and  final,  but  a  return  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  secured  thus,  leaving  the  complete  valuation  of 
the  estate  to  appear  hereafter  when  it  may  become  necessary  to 
administer  and  to  realise  it. 

The  appointment  of  this  Royal  Commission  is  known  to  be 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  from  Wales  for  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  and  disendowment  of  the  “  Church  of  England  ”  among 
the  Welsh  people.  It  is  also  a  sign  that  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  favours  that  demand ;  and  to  proceed  by  inquiry  first  of  all 
into  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  into  her  resources 
by  way  of  endowment,  must  be  regarded  as  a  prudent  thing,  all 
the  more  so  as  the  experience  of  Parliament  in  1894  and  1895 
made  it  desirable  that  such  an  inquiry  should  precede  an  attempt 
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to  legislate  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  shown  below  that  several 
matters  require  an  elucidation  to  enable  Parliament  to  move 
with  knowledge  and  resolution.  There  are  indications  that  since 
the  abortive  Bills  of  1894  and  1895,  the  purpose  of  Liberals  to 
attempt  legislation  on  this  matter  has  not  wavered,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  inquest  is  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  another  attempt. 

Of  the  policy  of  disestablishment  in  Wales,  or  elsewhere,  I  do 
not  propose  to  say  a  word  in  this  paper ;  nor  would  I  touch  dis- 
endowment  as  a  policy  except  to  say  that  it  would  cause  more 
than  surprise  generally  were  a  Government  to  attempt  the  one 
apart  from  the  other,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters. 
It  may,  however,  as  calculated  to  aid  the  appreciation  of  the 
labours  and  report  of  the  present  Eoyal  Commission,  be  convenient 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  Bill  of  1895,  “  to  terminate  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
to  make  provision  in  respect  of  the  temporalities  thereof.” 

The  area  to  which  the  Bill  applied  deserves  our  first  attention. 
It  applied  to  “  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,”  the  area  in  which  the 
Royal  Commission  is  prosecuting  an  inquiry  now,  and  not  to  the 
area  of  the  four  dioceses  which  are  regarded  as  Welsh.  If  the 
reader  will  interest  himself  so  far  as  to  compare  a  map  of  the 
dioceses,  such  as  that  which  prefaces  the  forbidding  pages  of 
Crockford,  with  a  map  of  the  ancient  counties  of  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  he  will  find  that  they  overlap  towards  the  borders  of 
England.  According  to  the  census  of  1901,  there  is  a  parish  of 
Flintshire  in  Lichfield  diocese ;  a  parish  of  Monmouth  in  that  of 
Hereford ;  four  parishes  of  Montgomery  and  parts  of  seven  more 
are  in  that  of  Hereford ;  four  parishes  of  Radnor  and  parts  of 
four  others  in  that  of  Hereford  ;  and  one  parish  of  Flintshire  and 
parts  of  two  more  in  that  of  Chester.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
parishes  of  Herefordshire  are  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff ;  a  part  of 
Threapwood  in  Cheshire  in  that  of  St.  Asaph ;  and  the  deanery 
of  Oswestry  and  parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  the  Lodge  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  also. 

The  census  of  1901  gives  ns  the  following  conspectus  of  the 
jour  Welsh  dioceses  :  — 


Parishes 

Inhabited 

Houses 

Population 

Bagnor  . 

.  142 

51,6.‘12 

221,520 

Llandaff  . 

.  256 

..  18.3,071 

...  1,004,;«6 

St.  A.saph . 

.  205 

62,605 

288,175 

St.  David’s  . 

.  401 

..  109,172 

,509,943 

Totals  . 

.  1,004 

..  406,480 

...  2,023,974 

These  figures  of  dioceses  require  to  be  corrected  for  the  true 
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areas  affected  by  the  inquiry  which  the  Koyal  Commission  is  now 
making. 

Houses  PopulatioQ 

+  Flintshire,  ya,r  oi  'Pcnley  {in  Lichfield  diocese) .  68  ...  319 

+  Flintshire  (in  Chester  diocese)  Whitewell,  and  parts 

of  Dodleston  and  Lache-cum-Saltney  .  411  ...  2,077 

Montyomenj  (in  Herefwd  diocese),  Criggion,  Forden, 

Montgomery,  Trelythan,  and  parts  of  Great 
Woolaston,  Hyssington,  Lydhani,  Mainstone  and 

Middleton-in-Chirbury  .  932  ...  4,151 

+  Radnur  (in  Hereford  diocese),  parishes  of  Evancoed, 

Knighton,  New  Radnor,  Norton,  and  parts  of 
Brampton  Bryan,  Brilley,  Old  Radnor  and 

Presteign  .  1,242  ...  5,537 

+Monvwiith  (in  Hereford  diocese)  ijarish  of  Kent- 


church .  18  ...  45 

2,671  12,129 

-  Herefordshire  (in  Llandaff  diocese)  parishes  of 

Cwmyoy  and  Dixton .  33  ...  145 

-Cheshire  (in  St,  Aseiph  diocese)  part  of  parish  of 

Threapwood .  45  ...  199 

-Shropshire  (in  St.  Asaph  diocese).  Deanery  of 
tiswestry  and  parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  the 
Lodge  .  4,977  ...  22,862 

5,055  23,206 


So  that  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  in  1901  had  2,384  houses 
and  11,077  population  less  than  the  figures  given  above  for  the 
four  dioceses.  “  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  ”  in  1901,  therefore, 
had  404,096  inhabited  houses,  with  a  population  of  2,012,897  ;  and 
besides  the  Welsh  dioceses  of  Bangor,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and 
St.  David’s,  the  English  dioceses  of  Lichfield,  Hereford,  and 
Chester  are  slightly  affected  by  the  inquiry  in  the  charge  of  the 
Koyal  Commission. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  1895  (the  committee  on  which 
was  interrupted  in  June  by  the  cordite  vote,  which  brought  about 
the  resignation  of  the  Government  of  the  day)  were  the  following. 
A  date  for  disestablishment  was  fixed,  after  which  no  person 
should  be  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  or  any  patron,  to  any  eccle¬ 
siastical  office  in  or  connected  with  the  Church  in  Wales.  On 
that  date  every  cathedral  and  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  should  be  dissolved.  After  that  date  no 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in  Wales  should  be  summoned  or  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  such,  but  every  dignitary  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  during  life  should  enjoy  the  same  precedence  as  before. 
On  that  date  there  should  be  transferred  to  “  Welsh  Commis¬ 
sioners  ”  all  property  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
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or  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  which  was  ascertained  to  be  Welsh 
ecclesiastical  property ;  and  all  property  not  so  vested  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  or  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  in  Wales  or  the  holder  of  any 
office  connected  therewith,  subject  to  all  charges  affecting 
such  property,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tithe  rent-charge, 
to  the  interest  of  all  persons  who  held  offices  at  that  time,  and 
in  the  case  of  tithe  rent-charge,  to  the  obligation  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  in  lieu  of  existing  interests.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  were  required  forthwith  after 
the  passing  of  the  x4ct  to  declare  what  property  was  vested  in 
them  belonging  to  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
before  the  date  of  disestablishment  to  render  an  account  of  the 
allocation  of  their  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church  and  so 
forth.  Property  given  by  any  private  person  from  his  own  re¬ 
sources  since  1703  (the  date  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty)  was  to  be 
deemed  a  private  benefaction,  and  should  at  the  request  of  a 
representative  body  of  the  Church  be  vested  in  that  body,  but 
subject  to  charges  and  interests  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
The  Welsh  Commissioners  were  directed,  after  providing  for 
interests  and  charges,  to  vest  the  transferred  property  as  follows 
All  churches  not  being  cathedral  churches,  and  all  parsonage 
houses  in  ‘  ‘  the  representative  body  ’  ’  ;  the  burial  ground  and 
glebe  of  any  parish  in  the  local  authority ,  or  in  trustees  on  behalf 
of  the  local  councils  and  bodies  interested ;  the  tithe  rent-charge 
in  the  county  council,  every  church,  parsonage,  burial  ground, 
and  glebe  thus  vested  to  be  subject  to  all  existing  public  and 
private  rights.  The  Welsh  Commissioners  from  the  fund  to 
maintain  and  repair  all  cathedral  churches  transferred  to  them, 
and  all  such  churches  to  continue  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  before  as  long  as  the  representative  body  may  desire.  Any 
other  transferred  residence,  not  being  a  parsonage,  on  the  request 
of  the  representative  body,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  an 
ecclesiastical  residence  provided  it  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body.  All  furniture,  plate,  or  movable  chattels  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  church  used  for  Divine  Worship  to  vest  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  when  incorporated.  After  providing  for  all  vested 
interests  the  Welsh  Commissioners  were  directed  to  apply  the 
surplus,  as  to  two-thirds  toward  the  promotion  of  technical  and 
higher  education,  including  a  museum  or  academy  of  art  for  Wales. 
For  the  rest  it  might  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  and  convalescent  homes,  to  training  nurses  for  the 
poor,  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  parish  halls,  institutes, 
and  libraries ;  to  the  provision  of  labourers’  dwellings  at  low  rents, 
and  of  allotments;  and  to  any  other  public  purpose,  local  or 
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general,  for  which  provision  is  not  made  by  statute  out  of  public 
rates.  There  were  other  clauses  of  lesser  consequence  dealing 
with  points  of  ecclesiastical  law,  supplemental  provisions  as  to 
tithe,  the  power  of  exchanging  an  interest  for  a  compensation 
annuity,  and  compensation  to  lay  patrons  and  lay  holders  of 
freehold  offices,  together  with  instructions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  after  passing  the  Act,  and  a  series  of  provisions 
dealing  with  administration  principally.  A  rule  was  laid  down 
that  a  compensated  holder  of  fifty  years  and  upwards  at  the  time 
of  application  should  receive  an  annuity  not  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  the  average  net  emoluments  of  his  office  arising  from 
property  transferred  to  the  Welsh  Commissioners  by  the  Act 
during  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  application. 
When  the  compensated  holder  was  less  than  fifty  years  of  age 
a  deduction  of  one-fiftieth  was  to  be  made  from  the  three-fourths 
for  every  year  wanting  to  make  up  his  age  to  fifty  years.^ 

Only  a  little  attention  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  portion 
of  the  Bill  devoted  to  disestablishment,  as  distinguished  from 
disendowment,  is  but  brief,  and  comparatively  simple;  and  that, 
presumably,  because  the  Church  of  England  as  a  corporation 
does  not  exist.  Little  beyond  a  disqualification  of  the  Bishops 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  a  dissolution  of  the  corporations  of 
cathedral  chapters,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  patronage  to  any 
ecclesiastical  office  seems  required.  When,  however,  that  in¬ 
volves,  as  it  must  surely,  a  reconsideration  of  all  the  property 
now  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  the  four 
dioceses,  or  rather  the  thirteen  counties  in  question,  it  is  found 
that  questions  of  much  complexity  arise,  questions  involving 
history  in  that  murky  chapter  of  charity,  and  questions  bringing 
up  a  host  of  the  most  delicate  personal  rights  and  claims.  Given 
the  chief  assumptions  of  such  a  Bill,  it  might  appear  that  clauses 
providing  for  the  adjustment  of  vested  interests  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  fund  ought  to  be  matters  of  accommodation, 
and  should  not  present  very  grave  difficulties.  Appearances,  this 
time  at  least,  are  of  a  very  deceptive  character.  It  is  found  that 
a  Bill  may  pass  a  second  reading  without  difficulty,  but  on 
entering  committee  questions  of  principle  are  fought  again  stub¬ 
bornly,  and  no  case  within  the  legislator’s  experience  evokes 
a  more  heartfelt  opposition  than  a  Bill  such  as  this,  which  touches 
the  status  of  a  great  historic  religious  organisation,  a  Bill,  more¬ 
over,  which  changes  also  the  status  of  a  large  number  of  very 
influential  people,  who  have  long  occupied  a  conspicuous  position, 
not  to  say  a  privileged  place,  in  society.  This  not  unreasonable 
opposition  becomes  all  the  more  articulate  and  clamant  when  the 
(1)  The  Bill  is  No.  144  of  1895. 
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stipends  and  emoluments  of  a  large  number  of  incumbents  and 
functionaries  are  involved  in  the  decision  to  be  taken.  Hence 
the  keen  discussions  in  committee  in  1895  on  such  points  as  the 
custody  of  cathedrals  under  the  new  conditions,  the  date  from 
which  gifts  to  the  Church  should  be  regarded  as  private  bene¬ 
factions  to  be  retained  by  the  Church,  the  position  and  prospects 
of  patrons,  and,  certainly  not  least,  the  rate  at  which  compensa¬ 
tion  should  be  calculated  in  the  case  of  all  office  holders.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  too,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  such  a  Bill 
would  come  in  for  sharp  criticism.  It  appears  inevitable  that  on 
any  such  Bill  opposition  will  be  strong  and  criticism  keen,  and 
the  electorate  cannot  make  itself  acquainted  with  the  main  facts 
of  the  case  too  soon  or  too  closely. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  property  which 
may  be  regarded  as  applied  now  to  the  supjxirt  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  no 
difficulty  need  be  apprehended  because  it  is  alleged  sometimes 
that  the  four  Welsh  dioceses  are  an  integral  portion  of  the 
]n’ovinco  of  Canterbury.  A  similar  difficulty  was  overcome  in 
Ireland;  and  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  corporation  does  not  exist,  tends  to  simplify  the 
legislator’s  task  very  much.  He  deals,  therefore,  with  a  variety 
of  corporations,  the  parson  a  corporation  sole,  the  chapter  a 
coiqwration  aggregate,  within  the  limits  of  the  Bill,  with  the 
patrons  of  offices  of  every  grade  and  value,  with  the  position  of 
Bishops  as  barons  of  the  realm  with  seats  among  the  Lords,  and 
with  the  great  cor|X)rations  to  which  have  been  entrusted  funds 
long  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  These  last,  together  with 
the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill,  would  not 
find  difficulties  of  segregation  and  application  of  funds  and  build¬ 
ings,  presumably  more  formidable  than  in  the  Irish  case. 

Seeing ,  then ,  that  the  chief  and  the  most  delicate  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  to  be  undertaken  under  such  a  Bill  as  appears  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  refer  to  endowments,  what  are  the  nature  and  the  probable 
amount  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire?  The  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  ascertainment 
of  how  much  of  the  funds  of  the  “  Church  of  England  ”  should 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire.  An  examination  of  the  question  convinces  me  that  the 
chief  task  of  the  present  Boyal  Commissioners  is  by  no  means 
a  superfluous  work.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  May,  1873,  said  :  — 

I  once  made  a  computation  of  what  sort  of  allowance  of  property  should 
be  made  to  the  Church  of  England  if  we  were  to  disestablish  her  upon  the  same 
rules  of  equity  and  liberality  with  respect  to  property  which  we  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  I  made  out  that  between  life  incomes. 
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private  endowments,  and  the  value  of  fabrics  and  advowsons,  something 
like  £90,000,000  sterling  would  have  to  be  given  in  this  process  of  disestab¬ 
lishment  to  the  ministers,  members,  and  patrons  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  late  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  in  1878  estimated  the  total  com¬ 
pensations  which  would  be  required  at  ^661,041,064  ;  while  another 
computation  suggested  £75,000,000,  which  might  be  paid  out  of 
£125,000,000,  the  capital  value  of  the  Church  property,  apart 
from  edifices.  The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  also  in  1878, 
gave  the  following  summary  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England  : — 

Annual  Income  of  2  Ai-chbishops  and  28  Bishops  . £163,000 

Annual  Value  of  33  Episcopal  Palaces .  13,200 

.\nuual  Income  of  27  Chapters  of  Deans  and  Canons .  123,194 

Annual  Value  of  Deaneries,  and  Incomes  of  Collegiate  Chapters  ...  56,806 

Annual  Incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  .  4,227,060 

Annual  Value  of  Glebe  and  Houses  of  Parochial  Clergy .  750,000 

Total  Annmtl  ViUue  .  £5,333,260 


Mr.  Martin  added  that  in  the  estimate  no  account  was  taken 
of  extra  cathedral  revenues,  nor  of  the  disbursements  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty,  nor  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling.  He  concluded  that  the  settled  interest  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  an  annual  value  of  about  £6,000,000. 
The  capital  value,  he  added,  could  not  be  less  than  £100,000,000. 

These  estimates  are  interesting  and  valuable  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Before  making  the 
special  estimate  required  in  this  paper,  I  submit  an  estimate  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations  holding  the 
main  portion  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  Church.  They  are 
submitted  with  deference,  for  the  accounts  are  framed  so  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  total  in  hand.  In  November, 
1905,  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  held  the  following 
assets  : — 


Loans  and  Mortgages .  £1,702,218 

Government  and  Indian  Securities .  642,918 

Railways  .  1,250,347 

Colonial .  882,829 

Corporations .  240,748 

Various .  1,977,499 


6,696,569 

Deduct  £386,000  held  on  Specific  Trusts  .  386,000 


Assets  of  Q.  A.  B .  £6,310,659 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  the  end  of  1905  had  the 
following  assets  :  — 

Investments  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  .  £19,379,187 

Rental — Common  Fund  (net) .  £'1,288,245 

Rental — Bishopric  Estate  .  49,021 

Rental — Trust  Accounts .  48,957 

Which  at  22^  years’  purchase] .  1,386,223  =  31,190,018 

Funds  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  .  £50,569,205 


Here  are  nearly  £‘57,000,000  of  Church  funds  in  the  hands  of 
those  two  corporations,  funds  which  would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
Bill  such  as  that  of  1895.  There  are,  of  course,  properties 
applied  to  Church  purposes  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  these 
corporations,  but  an  estimate  of  what  they  hold  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  part  of  thisi  question. 

The  Hubbard  return  of  1891  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England  brings  up  to  that  time  the  facts  upon  which  such 
estimates  as  those  just  given  were  based.  It  affords  the  means 
of  estimating  the  funds  of  the  Church  in  Wales  also.  That  will 
be  best  shown,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  a  summary  of  the 
funds  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole  :  — 


Englaiul  and  Wales. — Revenues  of  the  Church. 


Private 

Ancient 

Benefactions 

Gross  Income 

Endowments 

since  1703 

1. 

Archie2jiscopal  and  Episcoiial  Sees  . . 

£87,227 

£11,081 

2. 

Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  .. 

192,460 

— 

3. 

Ecclesiastical  Benefices  . 

...  3,941,057 

272,605 

4. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  . 

...  1,247,827 

.  — 

6. 

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty . 

— 

700 

Totals  . 

...  £5,468,571 

£284,386 

Of  this  total  income  of  £6,753,557,  only  the  £5,468,571  would 
be  dealt  with  under  such  a  Bill  as  that  of  1895.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  return  says  that  the  capital  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  at  that  date  was  £4,456,124,  whereas  I  have  just  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1905  it  was  £6,696,559,  apart  from  specific  trusts. 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  only  the  income  from  this  capital 
was  included  in  the  return  (in  addition  to  the  £700  from  private 
benefactions  since  1703  (the  date  of  the  bounty  fund),  viz., 
£133,799  under  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  (see  under  that  head  in 
the  Welsh  section  below). 

To  the  above  total  should  be  added  the  value  of  residences, 
which  were  as  follows  : — Prelatical,  £11,151 ;  cathedral  and  colie- 
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giate,  .£18,928;  and  parsonages  (11,667),  £618,054  of  rateable 
annual  value,  or  about  £625,000  gross  value.  Further,  the  return 
does  not  include  the  value  of  the  tithe  in  the  hands  of  impro¬ 
priators  and  colleges,  which  amounted  to  £962,262  commuted 
value.  That  would  account  for  ancient  property  of  the  Church  of 
£6,431,433  of  yearly  value,  besides  cathedrals,  churches,  and  resi¬ 
dences  estimated  at  £2,750,000  of  capital  value.  This  is  not, 
probably,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  as  only  a  Royal  Commission  could  elicit  an  approach  to 
a  full  disclosure.  Of  course,  private  benefactions  are  not  included 
in  the  above  estimate  of  the  property. 

FroiTi  this  total  the  same  return  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
following  items  as  belonging  to  cathedrals  and  counties  of 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire. — Church  Revenues. 

Bishoprics:  Bangor,  £227;  Llandaff,  £265  10s.;  St.  Asaph,  £179;  St. 
David’s,  £184.  These  are  included  under  rentals  in  charge  of  the  Coniniis- 


siouei’s,  see  3,  below.  (Residences  of  the  Bishoprics  £855  lOs. 

rateable  v 

alue.) 

1.  Cathedral  and  Colleijiate  Churches: 

€ 

8. 

d. 

Bamjor — Land  . 

0 

0 

0 

Tithe  Commuted . 

1,615 

5 

6 

House  Property  . 

35 

0 

0 

Dividends  and  Interest  . 

141 

13 

6 

(Add  Residences  £170  rateable  . 

1,791 

19 

0 

Llandaff — Land  . 

49 

16 

1 

Houses . 

92 

0 

0 

Dividends  and  Interest  . 

36 

8 

8 

(Add  Residences  £363  rateable  . 

178 

4 

9 

St.  Asajfh — Land  . 

24 

1 

0 

Tithe  Commuted  . 

1,369 

15 

6 

(Add  Residences  £180  rateable) . 

£1,393 

16 

6 

St.  David's — 

(Add  Residences  £76  12s.  rateable). 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  (987) 

Land  (ancient)  . 

37,116 

0 

0 

Land  (since  170.3)  . 

2,027 

0 

0 

Tithe,  corn  rent,  etc.  (ancient)  . 

178,8.34 

0 

0 

Tithe,  corn  rent,  etc.  (since  (170.3) . 

4,077 

0 

0 

Houses  and  ground  rents  (ancient) . 

2,178 

0 

0 

Houses  and  ground  rents  (since  1703)  . 

538 

0 

0 

Mineral  wayleaves  . 

69 

0 

0 

Manors . 

197 

0 

0 

Paijments  by  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners : 

Private  benefactions . 

2,087 

0 

0 

Dividends  on  trusts,  etc . 

2,215 

0 

0 

Carried  forward .  £229,338  0  0 

Y  Y  2 
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£  3.  d. 

Brought  forward .  229,338  0  0 

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  : 

(a)  Grants  .  ...  6,158  0  0 

(b)  Private  benefactions  .  2,121  0  0 

(c)  Dividends  on  stock .  3,304  0  0 

Dividends  on  Govt,  stock  (ancient) .  444  0  0 

Dividends  on  Govt,  stock  (private  benefactions)  ...  865  0  0 

Dividends  on  other  securities  (ancient) .  38  0  0 

Dividends  on  other  securities  (private  benefactions)  482  0  0 

Stipends,  rent-charges,  and  receipts  not  defined 

(ancient) .  2,876  0  0 

Stipends,  rent-charges,  and  receipts  not  defined 

(private  benefactions)  .  1,413  0  0 

£247,039  0  0 

£  8.  d. 

,  1,428  6  4 

Lands,  tithes,  houses, 
and  ground  rents  ; 
minerals,  manors,  re¬ 
served  rents,  and  bene¬ 
ficial  leases  ;  fee,  farm, 
and  other  fixed  rents 
and  redeemed  land  tax, 
etc.,  timber  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts. 


£42,341  17  1 

For  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  these  three  sources  sum  up  to 
£292,744  17s.  4d.  a  year.  The  return  of  1891  informs  us  further 
that  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  given  above  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  received  £99,165  in  dividends  on  Government 
securities,  &c.  Let  us  assume  the  Welsh  share  of  that  to  be 
£5,000.  Then  of  that  £962,262  of  tithe  now  in  the  hands  of 
impropriators  and  colleges,  it  is  found  that  £75,436  belongs  to 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
most  of  this  would  be  cast  into  the  national  fund?  Assuming, 
then,  these  two  further  sums,  we  find  the  Church  fund  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  to  be  about  an  income  of  £373,180  17s.  4d., 
the  capital  value  of  that  (at  22|  years’  purchase,  say)  would  be 
about  £8,396,570.  Nor  is  this  probably  the  whole  of  the  property 
with  which  a  court  of  Commissioners  would  have  to  deal  were 
they  administering  Church  property  deemed  to  belong  to  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire. 

This  total  depends,  as  will  be  observed,  on  the  receipts  from 
tithes,  so  that  a  short  summary  of  commuted  tithes  according  to 


1,798  4  6 
1,144  9  3 
4,832  4  4 
838  2  4 
7,072  1  9 
4,075  16  6 
7,704  3  2 
400  13  7 
5,548  6  6 
400  3  6 
4,698  2  9 
2,401  4  7 


3.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

County  of  Anglesea... 

,,  ,,  Brecon  ... 

,,  ,,  Cardigan'... 

,,  ,,  Carmarthen 

,,  ,,  Carnarvon 

,,  ,,  Denbigh... 

,,  ,,  Flint 

„  ,,  Glamorgan 

,,  ,,  Merioneth 

,,  ,,  Monmouth 

,,  ,,  Montgomery 

,,  ,,  Pembroke 

,,  ,,  Radnor  ... 
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the  Wolmer  return  of  1887  should  be  instructive.  For  England 
and  Wales  the  tithe  was  found  apportioned  :  — 

To  Clerical  Appropriators  .  £681,695 

To  Parochial  Incumbents  .  2,415,040 

To  Lay  Impropriators  .  766,335 

To  Schools,  Colleges,  etc .  196,056 

Total . £4,059,126 


Of  these  items,  only  the  first  two  are  now  applied  to  clerical 
and  church  purposes,  except  by  the  grace  or  permission  of  the 
impropriator,  &c.  Then  of  the  total  the  tithe  was  found  for 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  as  follows  :  — 


Anglesea 

Clerical 

Appropriators 

f 

.  2,677 

Brecon . 

.  4,615 

Cardigan 

.  3,251 

Carmarthen  ... 

.  6,640 

Denbigh 

.  13,413 

Carnarvon  . . . 

.  2,133 

Flint  . 

.  6,606 

Glamorgan  ... 

.  7,114 

Merioneth  . . . 

.  2,034 

Montgomery 

.  7,688 

Pembroke 

.  4,788 

Radnor . 

.  6,721 

Monmouth  . . . 

.  6,634 

' 

74,304 

Parochial 

Incumbents 

£ 

Lay 

Impropriators 

£ 

Schools, 
Colleges,  etc. 
£ 

12,063 

2,139 

1,534 

11,722 

3,270 

161 

4,979 

10,474 

794 

7,419 

14,706 

468 

16,602 

5,524 

1,249 

11,139 

3,012 

1,036 

12,191 

4,528 

257 

16,853 

5,592 

40 

6,888 

542 

— 

14,990 

3,623 

1,586 

15,242 

7,205 

741 

7,405 

348 

291 

17,195 

5,673 

413 

154,689 

66, 866 

8,570 

ll 


The  total  tithe  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  is  thus  found  to 
be  a  commuted  value  of  £304,429 ;  but  the  lay  impropriators  and 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  possession  of  £75,436  of  this  amount. 
Looking  at  this  summary  of  the  distribution  of  the  tithe  over  the 
thirteen  counties,  we  get  a  very  instructive  view  of  what  must 
have  taken  place  in  former  times,  for  it  apjiears  that  in  Wales 
in  every  case  the  tithe  was  severed  from  the  parish,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  its  support,  and  given  or  applied  to  laymen,  or 
colleges  and  schools,  often  at  a  distance.  It  is  of  this  £75,436, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  £66 ,866  in  the  hands  of  lay  impro¬ 
priators,  that  I  expressed  the  hope  already  that  in  any  process 
of  realisation  of  this  estate  the  holders  would  be  found  dispossess¬ 
ing  themselves  of  this  and  placing  the  whole  of  the  tithe  at  the 
disposal  of  the  country.  Were  Parliament  to  order  a  re-issue  of 
the  1887  tithe  return,  and  add  the  name  of  each  impropriator  in 
possession,  and  give  also  the  area  and  the  value  of  each  glebe,  not 
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only  would  information  be  afforded,  but  an  opportunity  also  to 
appeal  to  the  impropriators  to  show  their  patriotism. 

The  justification  for  such  an  appeal  will  be  found  in  a  summary 
of  the  Tithe  Appropriations  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  made  a 
little  time  ago.  Of  the  957  ancient  parishes  only  410,  or  less 
than  one-half,  had  their  own  rectors.  There  were  no  less  than 
522  parishes  which  were  deprived  of  their  rectorial  tithes.  Of 
these  262  were  in  the  hands  of  cathedral  dignitaries ;  236  were 
held  by  “lay  rectors,”  to  whom  they  were  “granted”  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Twenty-four  parishes  have 
colleges  as  rectors,  and  there  were  twenty-five  with  vicars  only, 
for  their  rectors  had  been  bought  off  under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Tithe  Return  of  1887. 

The  facts  now  adduced  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  how  com¬ 
plicated  a  question  the  withdrawal  of  the  Establishment,  and 
especially  the  realisation  and  disposition  of  its  endowments,  must 
be.  However  complicated,  the  Irish  case  has  shown  that  such  a 
task  can  be  accomplished  with  a  full  regard  for  all  the  interests 
attaching  to  the  property ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  should  it 
become  necessary  to  realise  the  Church  estate  in  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  care  should  be  taken  that  private  should  not  be 
allowed  to  override  public  interests,  while  the  position  of  present 
incumbents  of  office  should  be  safeguarded  liberally.  Seeing,  too, 
the  needs  of  Wales,  the  impropriators,  as  a  rule,  should  relinquish 
in  favour  of  the  public  weal. 


W.  M.  J.  Williams. 


SIRMIONE. 


Give  me  thy  hand,  Beloved!  I  cannot  see; 

So  close  from  shadowy-branching  tree  to  tree 
Dark  leaves  hang  over  us.  How  huge  and  still 
Night  sleeps  !  and  yet  a  murmur,  a  low  thrill, 

Sighed  out  of  mystery,  steals  slowly  near. 

Solitary  as  longing  or  as  fear. 

Through  the  faint  foliage,  stirring  it,  and  shy 
Amid  the  stillness,  ere  it  tremble  by. 

Touches  us  on  the  cheek  and  on  the  brow 
Light  as  a  dew-dipt  finger !  Listen  now, 

’Tis  not  alone  the  bushings  of  the  bough, 

But  on  the  slabbed  rock-beaches  far  beneath 
Listen,  the  liquid  breath 
Of  the  vast  lake  that  rustles  up  all  round 
Whispering  for  ever  I  Soon  shall  we  be  where 
The  trees  end,  and  the  promontory  bare 
Breathes  all  that  wide  and  water-wandering  air 
Which  shall  our  foreheads  and  our  lips  delight. 

Blown  darkly  through  the  breadth  and  depth  and  height 
Of  soft,  immense,  and  solitary  Night. 

— Where  is  the  Day, 

Bright  as  a  dream,  that  on  this  same  cliff- way 
Fretted  light  shadows  on  old  olive  stems. 

By  whose  gray,  riven  roots  like  scarlet  gems 
The  little  poppies  burned?  Where  those  clear  hues 
Of  water,  melted  to  diviner  blues 
In  the  deep  distance  of  each  radiant  bay 
But  close  beneath  us,  past  the  narrowed  edge 
Of  shadow  from  sheer  crag  and  jutting  ledge. 
Shallowing  upon  the  low  reef  into  gold, 

A  ripple  of  keen  light  for  ever  rolled 
Up  to  the  frail  reed  sighing  on  the  shore? 

Where  are  those  mountains  far-enthroned  and  hoar 
Above  the  glittering  water’s  slumbrous  heat. 

With  old  blanched  towns  sprinkled  about  their  feet. 
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Lifting  majestic  shoulders,  that  each  side 
Of  that  steep  misty  northern  chasm  divide, 

Where,  ambushed  in  the  dim  gulf  ere  they  leap. 

Wild  spirits  of  the  Wind  and  Thunder  sleep? 

’Tis  flown,  that  many-coloured-dream  is  flown, 

And  with  the  heart  of  Night  we  are  alone. 

It  is  the  verge.  The  promontory  ends. 

Now  the  soft  branches  cover  us  no  more. 

Abrupt  the  path  descends  ; 

But  here  will  we  sit,  high  above  the  shore. 

Here,  where  we  know  what  wild  flowered  bushes  cloak 
Old  ruined  walls,  and  crumbling  arches  choke 
With  mounded  earth,  though  buried  from  our  eyes 
In  dark  now,  as  beneath  dark  centuries 
The  marble-towered  magnificence  of  Rome, 

From  whose  hot  dust  the  passionate  poet  fled 
Hither,  and  laid  his  head 

Where  these  same  waters  laughed  him  welcome  home ! 

It  is  all  dark ;  but  how  the  air  breathes  free ! 

Beloved,  lean  to  me ! 

Feel  how  the  stillness  like  a  bath  desired 
With  happy  pressure  heals  our  senses  tired ; 

And  drink  the  keen  sweet  fragrance  from  the  grass 
And  wafts  from  hidden  flowers  that  come  and  pass, — 
None  here  but  we,  and  we  have  left  behind 
The  world,  and  cares  confined, 

All  with  the  daylight  drowned 

In  darkness  on  this  height  of  utmost  ground, 

Where  under  us  the  sighing  waters  cease 
And  over  us  are  only  stars  and  peace. 

0  Love,  Love,  Love,  look  up!  Let  thy  head  lean 
Back  on  my  shoulder.  Ah,  I  feel  the  keen 
Indrawing  of  thy  breath,  and  thy  heart  beat 
Under  my  arm,  and  sighing  through  thee  sweet 
The  wonder  of  the  Night  that  widely  broods 
Over  us  with  her  glittering  multitudes. 

Oh,  in  Night’s  garden  has  a  fountain  sprung 
That  over  old  earth  showers  for  ever  young 
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A  fairy  splendour  of  still-dropping  spray? 

Or  in  mad  rapture  has  enamoured  May 

Through  the  warm  dusk  mounted  like  wine,  and  towered 

And  in  far  spaces  infinitely  flowered, 

Breaking  the  deep  heaven  into  milky  bloom? 

So  beautiful  in  this  most  tender  gloom 

Ten  thousand  thousand  stars  through  height  on  height 

Bum  over  us,  how  breathless  and  how  bright ! 

Some  mild,  some  fevered,  some  august  and  large. 

Royal  and  blazing  like  a  hero’s  targe. 

Some  faint  and  secret,  from  abysses  brought. 

Lone  as  an  incommunicable  thought — 

They  throng,  they  reign,  they  droop,  they  bloom,  they  glow 
Upon  our  gaze,  and  as  we  gaze  they  grow 
In  patience  and  in  glory,  till  the  mind 
Is  brimmed  and  to  all  other  being  blind ; 

They  hang,  they  fall  towards  us,  spears  of  fire. 

Piercing  us  through  with  joy  and  with  desire. 

Ah  me.  Beloved,  comes  an  alien  gust, 

A  sudden  cold  thought,  blowing  bitter  dust 
Upon  this  rapture.  They  are  dead,  all  dead ! 

’Tis  but  the  beauty  of  Medusa’s  head 
Gleaming  on  us  in  icy  masks,  that  stare. 

From  everlasting  winter  blind  and  bare  ; 

They  have  no  answer  for  our  hearts  that  yearn , 

They  have  no  joy  in  burning,  only  bum 
U|X)n  their  senseless  motion. 


Ah,  no,  no ! 

Canst  thou  not  feel  the  warm  truth  overflow? 
Light  to  light  answers,  even  as  heart  to  heart. 
And  by  their  shining  we  in  them  have  part. 

Lo,  the  same  light  that  in  the  tiniest  spark 
Makes  momentary  beauty  from  the  dark. 

The  light  that  blesses  warm  earth ,  and  inweaves 
A  million  colours  in  young  flowers  and  leaves, 
That  our  sick  thoughts  and  melancholy  eyes 
Confounds  with  magical  simplicities. 

Yea,  that  by  dawn’s  beginning  shall  unfold 
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Wide  glimmering  waters,  and  to  glory  mould 
Frore  peaks,  wild  torrents  in  the  vales  between, 

And  golden  mists  on  lawns  of  living  green, 

’Tis  the  same  light  that  now  above  us  showers 
These  star-drops,  white  and  fair  as  falling  flowers ; 

And  silent  rings  a  cry  from  star  to  sun. 

Through  all  the  worlds,  light,  life  and  love  are  one  1 

Hush  thy  heart  now.  Beloved,  hush  to  sink 

Thy  thought  down,  deep  as  the  still  mind  can  think, 

Then  climb  as  high  as  boldest  thought  can  climb  ! 

Were  these  dark  heavens  the  unfathomed  gulfs  of  Time, 
So  might  we  see  bright  peopling  spirits  star 
The  memoriless  ages,  burning  far. 

Splendid  or  faint,  tempestuous  or  serene. 

All  quick  and  fiery  spirits  that  have  been, 

From  whose  immortal  ecstasies  and  pains 
Drops  of  red  life  run  sanguine  in  our  veins. 

Who  lived  and  loved,  and  prodigally  spent 
Their  strength,  their  prayers,  upon  one  pure  intent. 

In  whom  no  deed  was  willed,  no  lonely  thought 
Attempered  and  to  sword-blade  keenness  brought, 

But  it  has  helped  us,  even  us,  for  whom 
They  shine  in  glory  from  the  ages’  gloom. 

But  oh,  it  is  not  only  these  I  see  : 

Look  up,  behold  unnumbered  hosts  to  be ! 

What  shall  we  do  for  them,  whose  hope  endears 
Futurity’s  dark  wilderness  of  years? 

Heroes,  that  shall  adventure  and  attain 
What  broke  our  wills  in  passion  and  in  pain  ; 

Sages,  to  find  all  that  we  vainly  seek ; 

Poets,  to  utter  all  we  cannot  speak ! 

And  they  at  last  shall  into  strong  towers  build 
The  stones  we  bled  to  gather,  the  unfulfilled 
House  of  our  dream ;  what  was  but  fable  sung, 

Or  indignation  on  a  prophet’s  tongue, 

Made  form  and  hue  of  life’s  own  tissue,  wrought 
Into  the  rich  reality  of  thought. 

And  women,  ah,  what  majesty  of  fate 
Is  theirs,  for  whom  the  little  is  made  great, 
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The  tender  strong ;  far-off  they  also  wait 
The  glory  of  their  burden.  Love,  what  deep 
Of  mystery  unfolds  !  Let  thy  heart  leap, — 

Lo,  at  thy  bosom  all  the  world  to  come, 

A  child!  It  waits,  it  watches,  it  is  dumb. 

Yet  hearkens  and  desires ;  the  vision  grows 
Before  us,  and  behind  us  overflows. 

Mingling,  as  throng  on  throng  of  stars  o’erhead. 

One  undivided  host,  the  mighty  dead 
The  mightier  unborn  !  Time  is  rent  away  ; 

There  is  no  morrow,  no,  nor  yesterday, 

Nor  here,  nor  there,  nor  sleeping,  nor  awaking; 

But,  like  full  waters  into  ocean  breaking. 

Lost  at  this  moment  in  our  hearts’  high  beating 
The  boundless  tides  of  either  world  are  meeting ; 

And  by  the  love-cry  in  my  heart  that  rings. 

And  by  the  answer  in  thy  heart  that  sings, 

We  feel,  at  once  exulting  and  afraid. 

Near  to  the  glowing  of  the  Hand  that  made 
And  out  of  earth,  with  divine  fire  instinct. 

Moulded  us  for  each  other’s  need,  and  linked 
Our  brief  breath  with  the  eternal  will  I  That  light 
Shall  kindle,  in  the  dulling  world’s  despite. 

The  inmost  of  our  spirits,  burning  through 
The  shadow  of  all  we  suffer,  dream,  and  do. 

As  surely  as  mine  eyes,  new  facultied 
In  vision  to  the  estranging  day  denied, 

Still  shall  behold,  when  this  fair  night  is  fled. 

All  the  stars  shine  round  thy  beloved  head. 

Laurence  Binyon. 
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Thanks  to  Mr.  BeerLohm  Tree  and  his  coadjutors — this  order 
probably  expresses  the  incidence  of  responsibility — many  of  us 
have  been  rubbing  up  our  Faust  of  late,  and  finding  in  the 
“  Vorspiel  auf  dem  Theater  ”  a  statement  for  all  time  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  and  especially  of  the  drawbacks,  of  theatrical  art.  A  line- 
by-line  commentary  on  this  little  masterpiece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
would  form  a  complete  m^anual  of  dramatic  criticism.  Though 
well  over  a  century  old,  the  verses  might  have  been  written  yester¬ 
day,  and  with  special  reference  to  London.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
exhaust  the  situation.  Goethe  omits  to  set  down,  among  the  con¬ 
ditions  hostile  to  art,  the  despotism  of  a  hampering  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  Censorship;  nor  could  he  foresee  the  action  of  a  time-serving 
Press  in  reinforcing  public  stupidity  by  placing  all  its  powers  of 
advertisement  at  the  service  of  those  entertainments  which  seem 
to  possess,  in  their  brainless  pretentiousness,  an  initial  claim  on 
the  affections  of  the  mob.  The  incompetence  of  his  day  had  not 
entered  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  cynicism  to  fool  the  gaping 
public  to  the  top  of  its  bent.  The  conflict  between  upward  and 
downward  tendencies  was  at  that  time  less  marked,  the  forces 
were  less  organised;  but  they  were  all  there,  and  are  duly  cata¬ 
logued.  This  prelude  might  be  called  an  Essay  on  Man  in  his 
relation  to  the  theatre. 

The  famous  line  in  which  the  Poet  sums  up  the  impulses  of  his 
own  soiil,  may  also  be  said  to  sum  up  the  natural  impulses  of  a 
rightly  constituted  theatrical  public.  At  the  root  of  our  love  for 
the  theatre  lie; — 

Der  Drang  nach  Wahrheit,  und  die  Dust  am  Trug, 

— the  thirst  for  truth  and  the  delight  in  illusion.  It  is  in  the  just 
balance  of  these  impulses  that  the  health  of  the  public  mind 
consists;  and  the  sound  critic  should,  in  this  respect,  represent  the 
public  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium.  A  narrow  and  exclu¬ 
sive  worship  of  truth  is,  perhaps,  a  more  fundamental  error  than 
a  total  forgetfulness  of  its  rights  and  claims.  For  the  theatre  is, 
after  all,  the  realm  of  illusion:  the  begetting  of  illusion  is  its 
peculiar  privilege,  and  the  task  to  which  all  its  mechanism  is 
addressed.  Only  in  illusion,  indeed,  is  truth  possible :  for  raw 
truth,  dumped  on  the  stage,  is  no  longer  true.  But  it  was  not 
illusion  of  reality  that  the  Poet  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of 
“die  Lust  am  Trug.’’  He  was  thinking  of  illusions  of  delightful 
unreality;  and  these,  too — these  most  of  all,  perhaps — are  within 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  theatre.  Nor  need  they  be  all 
illusive.  There  are  many  forms  of  truth  that  touch  us  most  in- 
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timately  when  presented  in  a  medium  of  fantasy;  and  to  banish 
all  art  that  does  not  aim  at  the  portrayal  of  undiluted  fact  would 
be  to  restrict,  not  only  the  delightfulness  of  the  theatre,  but  its 
social  usefulness.  If,  in  the  English  drama,  truth  is  apt  to  come 
oft  second  best,  let  us  redress  the  balance  by  directly  reinforcing 
it,  not  by  seeking  to  curtail  the  rights  of  fantasy. 

These  are  the  reflections  suggested  to  me  on  encountering,  at 
the  outset  of  the  new  season,  two  such  fantasies  as  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bari’ie’s  What  Every  Woman  Knoivs  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome’s 
Passing  of  f/te  Third  Floor  Back,  and  on  finding  one  of  them 
branded,  by  a  critic  of  high  credit  and  renown,  as  a  “  worthless  play.” 

I. 

‘‘  What  Every  Woman  Knows,”  says  H.W.M.  in  the  Nation, 

“  would  be  described  as  a  worthless  play  in  every  centre  of  Euro¬ 
pean  criticism  but  London.”  Very  possibly;  but  I  submit  that 
the  international  standard  here  adopted  is  utterly  and  conspicuously 
inapplicable.  It  would  be  madness  to  transport  Mr.  Barrie’s 
comedy  to  any  other  ”  centre  of  criticism,”  except,  perhaps.  New 
York;  and  it  may  very  likely  prove  too  local  even  for  America. 
But  is  this  necessarily  a  demerit?  Assuredly  not.  The  idea  that 
“art  has  no  frontiers,”  a  half-truth  in  every  application,  is  not 
even  a  half-truth  in  relation  to  the  drama.  Exportability  is  an 
advantage  that  some  of  the  greatest  plays  in  the  world’s  literature 
share  with  some  of  the  smallest,  and  that  many  excellent  plays, 
in  virtue  of  their  very  excellence,  do  not  possess  at  all.  Hamlet 
and  Charley’s  Aunt  are  the  most  exportable  plays  England  has 
produced;  and  in  point  of  popularity  Hamlet  probably  comes  in  a 
bad  second.  Of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays,  the  trivial  Arms  and  the  Man 
has  had  a  world-wide  career,  whereas  not  even  the  Americans 
would  listen  to  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  done — namely,  John 
Bull’s  Other  Island.  Mr.  Barrie’s  comedy  has  a  somewhat  similar 
localism.  Both  pieces  play  around  our  familiar  conceptions  or  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  differences  of  character  in  different  parts  of  these 
islands:  Mr.  Shaw’s,  certainly,  with  a  more  penetrating  criticism, 
but  Mr.  Barrie’s  with  a  humour  which,  to  me,  I  confess,  is  irre¬ 
sistible.  Mr.  Massingham  not  only  resists,  but  resents,  its  appeal : 
in  other  words,  his  taste  in  humour  is  somewhat  violently  different 
from  Mr.  Barrie’s  and  mine.  Well,  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the 
very  differences  of  national  character  with  which  the  play  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  only  surprising  thing  is  that  Mr.  Barrie  and  I  seem 
to  have  a  good  many  thousand  Englishmen  on  our  side. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Barrie’s  art  in  What  Every  Woman 
Knows  aims  at  illusion  rather  than  truth.  The  charm  of  his  fable 
— the  “  charrum,”  as  his  heroine  would  say — lies,  not  in  its  proba¬ 
bility,  but  its  quaint  improbability.  We  yield  ourselves  up,  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  to  the  whim  of  an  enchanter  who  conjures 
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up  before  us,  not  life  as  it  is,  but  life  as  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine 
it.  What  can  be  more  agreeably  unreal,  for  instance,  than  the 
first  act,  with  its  knowledge-stealing  housebreaker,  and  its  prepos¬ 
terous,  yet  stolidly  matter-of-fact,  contract  of  marriage !  The 
thing  is  an  Arabian  Night’s  adventure  transferred  to  a  Scottish 
village,  and  all  the  more  pleasing  for  the  incongruity  between  the 
fantastic  incidents  and  the  air  of  everyday  realism  which  the  play¬ 
wright  imparts  to  them.  So,  too,  with  the  main  action,  to  which 
this  first  scene  serves  as  a  prologue.  The  idea  is  that  of  Divorqons! 
turned  the  other  way  about — the  wife  applying  to  the  husband’s 
aberration  the  same  reduction  to  absurdity  which,  in  Sardou’s  play, 
the  husband  applies  to  the  wife’s.  One  may  at  a  pinch  admit 
that  such  a  little  miracle  of  cleverness  as  Mr.  Barrie’s  heroine 
might  conceivably  attempt  this  daring  course;  but  it  is  not  as  a 
probability  that  we  accept  her  action,  but  as  a  pleasing  improba¬ 
bility.  Equally  improbable,  and  equally  pleasing,  is  the  way  in 
which  her  calculations  work  out,  with  never  a  hitch,  to  a  successful 
issue.  Everywhere  life  is  cunningly  manipulated,  slightly  thrown 
out  of  focus,  so  as  to  beget  in  the  audience  a  mood  of  smiling 
make-believe.  Not  truth,  but  the  pleasure  implied  in  this  mood, 
is  the  author’s  primary  aim;  and  an  austere  criticism  may,  of 
course,  refuse  to  yield  to  the  mood,  or  to  find  any  pleasure  in  it. 
“Give  me  plain  credibility,”  the  critic  may  insist,  “  or  I  won’t 
play  1  ’  ’  This  would  doubtless  have  been  the  attitude  of  John 
8hand  himself,  had  he  taken  to  dramatic  criticism. 

But  would  it  have  been  a  wise  attitude?  I  think  not.  It  would 
have  shown  the  critic  insensitive,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  not 
only  to  an  innocent  form  of  pleasure,  but  to  a  great  deal  of  the  very 
truth  which  he  so  sternly  demands.  For  improbability  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  untruth.  It  is  the  fable  which  purports  to  be 
true,  but  which  insidiously  or  stupidly  falsifies  life,  that  really  calls 
for  critical  indignation.  Mr.  Barrie’s  fable,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
-manifestly  unreal  as  a  whole,  and  yet  contains  and  conveys  a  great 
deal  of  truth.  It  is  a  fantasy  worked  out  of  materials  supplied  by 
keen,  and  shrewd,  and  subtle  observation.  There  are  a  hundred 
details  which  give  us  a  double  pleasure :  we  first  enjoy  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  are  woven  into  the  general  pattern,  and  then  we 
see  that  this  ingenuity  would  have  been  thrown  away  had  they  not 
been  essentially  true  to  begin  with.  Details  apart,  however,  there 
is  both  truth  and  significance  in  the  characters  of  John  Shand  and 
Maggie.  I  doubt  whether  John’s  superb  self-confidence  be  really  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  Scotchman  of  to-day.  I  fancy  most  of 
that  breed  of  Scots  must  have  emigrated  to  America,  where  they 
and  their  descendants  abound.  But  as  a  type  of  “dour”  and 
smileless  egoism  John  is  memorably  good.  One  can  quite  w'ell 
imagine  him  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  sin  to  some  of  the  less 
inveterate  specimens  of  his  type.  As  for  Maggie,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  absurd  to  call  her  a  typical  character;  yet  to  call  her  impossible 
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would  be  to  argue  Mr.  Barrie  himself  impossible.  For  she  is  in 
many  ways  a  feminine — a  quite  genuinely  feminine — reincarnation 
of  her  author.  He  has  superadded  to  a  strong,  womanly  nature 
his  own  wonderfully  rapid,  inventive  brain  and  gift  of  quiet  penetra¬ 
tion.  Who  shall  say  that  the  combination  may  not  be,  or  has  not 
been? 

My  undercurrent  of  feeling  as  I  sat  through  What  Every  Woman 
Knows  ran  exactly  counter  to  Mr.  Massingham’s.  Instead  of  placing 
myself  at  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  I  was  all  the  time  thanking 
the  stars  which  made  the  work  of  this  individual  and  delightful 
humorist  part  of  my  insular  birthright.  This  was  no  deliberate 
reaction  against  Mr.  Massingham’s  view:  indeed,  I  had  not  then 
read  his  article.  Quite  spontaneously,  the  thought  again  and  again 
flitted  across  my  mind,  “  Whatever  the  advantages  of  the  French¬ 
men  and  the  Germans,  here  is  a  peculiarly  English  form  of  art 
which  they  might  well  envy  us — if  they  could  understand  it.”  One 
point,  however,  I  must  concede  to  Mr.  Massingham :  the  title  is 
weak,  and  the  joke  which  justifies  it  is  weaker  still.  True,  it  is  not 
presented  as  a  brilliant  epigram,  but  rather  as  a  desperate  effort  on 
Maggie’s  part  to  suit  her  humour  to  John’s  comprehension.  Drama¬ 
tically,  then,  it  is  defensible;  but  even  dramatically  it  is  not  good 
enough  to  justify  the  prominence  into  which  it  is  thrown  as  the  last 
line  of  the  play,  and  the  key  to  the  title. 

II. 

Still  more  obviously  than  Mr.  Barrie’s  play  is  Mr.  Jerome’s  ”  Idle 
Fancy,”  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  an  appeal  to  our  love 
of  pleasant  illusion.  It  is  quite  frankly  a  miracle-play;  or  perhaps, 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  historians  of  literature,  it  should 
rather  be  called  a  mystery.  Yet  it  is  nearer  to  real  life  than  Mr. 
Barrie’s  comedy.  Mr.  Jerome’s  mind  moves  straightforwardly,  while 
Mr.  Barrie’s  is  always  flying  off  at  unexpected  tangents.  Mr. 
Barrie’s  humour  skips  along  quaint  and  nimble  by-paths  of  its  own 
making;  Mr.  Jerome’s  pursues  the  well-beaten  track  marked  out  by 
his  great  precursor,  Charles  Dickens.  To  say  this  is  to  imply  a 
limitation,  but  by  no  means  a  reproach.  There  are  (to  adapt  a 
metaphor  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s)  many  gulfs  of  that  ocean  which  we 
call  Dickens,  and  some  of  them  are  well  worth  an  occasional  visit. 
The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
a  Dickens  Christmas  book,  and  one  which  the  Master  need  not  have 
disdained  to  sign.  If  not  very  profound  in  its  criticism  of  life,  it  is 
excellent  in  its  kindliness,  its  temperance,  and  its  tact.  If  not  a 
great  w'ork  of  art,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  good  deed. 

The  idea  might  have  been — though  it  probably  was  not — suggested 
by  a  work  of  an  apparently  quite  different  class:  Mr.  Wells’s  In  the 
Days  of  the  Comet.  Mr.  Wells,  again,  might  have  been — but  prob¬ 
ably  was  not — inspired  by  a  phrase  of  Ibsen’s,  to  the  effect  that 
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what  the  world  requires  is  not  political  revolutions,  but  “  a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  man.”  Ibsen,  again,  might  have  read — though 
he  certainly  did  not — an  ironic  essay  by  the  late  James  Thomson 
showing  that  world-reform  would  be  the  simplest  thing  possible,  if 
only  everyone  would  begin  by  reforming  himself.  In  Mr.  Wells’s 
book,  as  we  all  remember,  this  re-fashioning  of  the  individual,  this 
straightening  out  of  the  knots  and  tangles  in  human  nature  arising 
from  foolish  habits,  irrational  prejudices  and  futile  egoisms,  is  effected 
by  a  chemical  change  in  the  brain-stuff  of  humanity  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  the  green  vapour  of  a  wandering  comet.  This  astral 
machinery,  applied  to  theatrical  purposes,  would  be  cumbrous  and 
undramatic;  so  we  need  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Jerome,  wishing  to 
effect  a  like  regeneration,  has  recourse,  not  to  a  wandering  comet, 
but  to  a  wandering  saint.  He  introduces  us  to  a  shabby  London 
boarding-house,  peopled  by  “  a  Cheat  (the  landlady),  a  Slut  (the 
maid -of -all- work),  a  Painted  Lady,  a  Shrew,  a  Snob,  a  Bully,  a 
Hussy,  a  Satyr,  a  Coward,  a  Rogue,  and  a  Cad.”  Into  this  welter 
of  pilfering,  and  wrangling,  and  backbiting,  snobbery,  selfishness, 
and  sensuality,  there  enters  a  casual  Passer-by.  He  brings  with 
him  no  green  vapour,  no  nimbus,  no  aureole — but  an  aura.  He  is 
grave,  courteous,  unassuming,  at  first  sight  unremarkable ;  but  what¬ 
ever  is  good  in  human  nature  turns  to  him  as  the  sunflower  to  the 
sun;  and  when  he  passes  on  from  his  “  third  floor  back,”  he  leaves  , 
behind  him  nothing  but  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  honesty 
and  courage  and  clean  living  and  love.  This  Passer-by  is  nowhere 
named,  and  he  is  played  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  in  slightly  old- 
fashioned  modem  dress,  with  practically  no  make-up ;  but  it  is  not 
doubtful  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  conceived,  quite 
apart  from  theology,  in  the  spirit  of  that  wonderfully  modem  line  of 
Dekker’s:  “The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.”  This 
was  a  daring  experiment,  and  might  easily  have  led  to  disaster.  I 
confess  I  went  to  the  theatre  with  many  misgivings,  which  were  not 
lessened  by  my  recollections  of  a  play  of  somewhat  similar  theme, 
to  which  all  New  York  was  flocking  a  few  months  ago.  But  Mr. 
Jerome  has  most  skilfully  steered  clear  of  all  rocks  of  offence — of 
pretentiousness,  sanctimoniousness,  insincerity.  Undoubtedly  his 
work  is  sentimental,  but  with  an  honest,  sane,  never  maudlin  senti¬ 
mentality.  This  is  not  art  for  art’s  sake,  but  art  for  humanity’s 
sake ;  and  Mr.  Jerome  deserves  our  thanks,  not,  indeed,  for  a  master¬ 
piece,  but  for  a  benefaction. 

A  more  strenuous  spirit  might  have  carried  the  fable  a  little 
further,  and  shown  how  nine-tenths  of  the  moral  squalor  of  Mrs. 
Sharpe’s  establishment  arose  from  the  pressure  of  iniquitous  economic 
conditions.  Mr.  Jerome,  however,  was  well  within  his  rights  in 
making  his  play  an  appeal  to  human  kindness,  with  no  polemical 
afterthought. 
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III. 

Those  playgoers  who  are  attracted  by  Idols,  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  must  certainly  have  suffered  their  “  Lust  am  Trug  ”  to 
devour  and  annihilate  their  “  Drang  nach  Wahrheit.”  kir.  Roy 
Horniman,  the  author  of  the  play,  or,  rather,  the  adapter  of  Mr. 
\V.  J.  Locke’s  novel,  has  given  some  proof  of  ability;  but  here 
he  has  unhappily  gone  off  on  a  wrong  track. 

The  play,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  of  a  curious  and  complex  badness 
—a  bad  specimen  of  a  bad  school.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  speak 
thus  emphatically,  because  it  would  save  authors  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  and  managers  a  great  deal  of  money,  if  they  would  but 
realise  that  the  day  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  past.  To  imagine  a 
bizarre  and  wildly  improbable  situation,  and  then  to  devote  infinite 
pains  to  the  adjustment  of  the  springs  and  levers  and  cogwheels 
of  an  elaborate  and  lifeless  mechanism  for  leading  up  to  the  one 
stai-tling  tableau,  is  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  set  about  play- 
writing  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  effects  attainable  by  this 
method  were  pretty  well  exhausted  by  Sardou  and  his  disciples  in 
the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties.  Any  aftermath  they  may  have  left 
behind  is  certainly  not  worth  gathering  in.  The  clockwork  almost 
always  goes  wrong  (as  in  this  case)  and  does  not  really  and  logically 
bring  about  the  detonation;  and  even  when  the  machine  works  to 
perfection,  its  lifelessness  is  patent  to  a  public  long  familiar  with 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

The  problem  is  to  devise  a  reason  for  a  woman  standing  up  in  a 
court  of  law,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  husband  she  loves,  falsely 
declaring  herself  the  mistress  of  another  man.  This  is  truly  a  sur¬ 
prising  act  of  heroism — how  is  it  to  be  led  up  to?  Of  course,  the 
man  for  whom  she  sacrifices  her  reputation  must  be  on  trial  for 
his  life,  and  of  course  he  must  be  innocent — that  is  quite  elementary. 
But  what  piust  be  her  motive  for  the  sacrifice  ?  Clearly  gratitude : 
and  it  must  not  be  gratitude  on  her  own  behalf  (that  would  be 
much  less  sympathetic)  but  on  behalf  of  her  husband.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  Other  Man  must  have  saved  the 
husband’s  life.  Nor  will  the  ordinary  rescue  from  drowning  meet 
the  occasion :  a  special  act  of  self-devotion  is  required,  involving 
an  unusually  complicated  Alpine  accident.  This  settled,  it  remains 
to  arrange  the  murder  of  which  the  Other  Man  is  to  be  accused, 
and  the  reasons  which  make  him  unable  to  prove  an  alibi.  There 
is  only  one  such  reason  recognised  in  theatrical  ethics — a  lady’s 
honour  must  be  at  stake.  But  here  a  difficulty  presents  itself :  if 
the  Other  Man  was  really  engaged  in  an  illicit  intrigue,  the  great 
heart  of  the  British  Public  will  not  go  out  to  him.  Then  he  must 
be  secretly  married  to  the  lady  in  question ;  but  if  they  are  married 
why  should  he  risk  the  gallows  rather  than  confess  where  he  was  at 
the  critical  moment  ?  The  dilemma  is  awkward ;  but  the  author  is 
equal  to  it.  There  is  still  a  last  resource  in  the  bag  of  tricks — 
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“An  oath!  an  oath!  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven!’’  Tlio  Other 
Man,  we  are  to  conceive,  has  secretly  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Jew  moneylender,  and,  having  done  so,  learns  that  Shylock  would 
rather  see  his  Jessica  coffined  at  his  feet  than  married  to  a  Gentile 
— nay,  more,  that  he  has  made  a  will  disinheriting  her  should  she 
ever  contract  such  an  alliance.  Lorenzo  thereupon  steals  to  Jes¬ 
sica’s  chamber  to  break  this  new’s  to  her;  and  she,  having  lon<^ 
ceased  to  love  him,  makes  him  swear  an  oath  that  their  marriage 
shall  be  as  though  it  had  not  been,  and  shall  never  be  revealed  to 
any  human  soul.  At  the  very  time  when  this  interview  is  in 
progress,  Shylock  is  murdered  by  a  discharged  servant — and  there 
you  have  the  whole  material  for  your  trial-scene. 

But,  as  I  said,  all  this  intricate  clockwork  does  not,  after  all, 
cause  the  detonation.  In  the  first  place,  such  evidence  as  there  is 
against  the  Other  Man  is  not  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog ;  in  the  second 
place,  supposing  the  evidence  sufficient  to  hang  him,  the  alibi  is 
glaringly  insufficient  to  get  him  off.  He  might  perfectly  well  have 
murdered  Shylock  before  going  to  Jessica’s  room;  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  there  from  midnight  to  4  a.m.  would  not  in  the  least 
ju’ove  his  innocence.  That,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  the  Court  : 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  if  he  can  show  where  he  was 
during  the  small  hours  of  that  night,  he  must  be  acquitted; 
wherefore  the  heroine  (the  wife  of  the  husband  whose  life  he 
saved)  rises  at  the  appropriate  juncture  and  says,  “  He  was  in  my 
arms !  ’  ’ 

This  notable  situation  brings  the  third  act  to  a  close.  If  we 
accept  all  the  creaking  machinery  and  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
lady’s  action,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  resulting  conjuncture 
of  affairs  is  curious  and  not  uninteresting.  What  will  the  husband 
do?  What  is  to  be  the  effect  on  their  after  lives  of  this  amazing 
achievement  of  hers?  We  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
husband,  like  our  old  friend  M.  Perrichon,  rather  resents  the  burden 
of  the  gratitude  he  owes  to  his  preserver,  and  thinks  his  wife’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Other  IMan  very  much  e.xaggerated.  In  what  light 
will  he  now  view  her  heroic  perjury?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  comes 
home  in  a  towering  passion,  vows  that  he  believes  she  simply  told 
the  truth  in  order  to  save  her  lover,  and  comports  himself,  in 
short,  like  a  mixture  of  Helmer  in  A  Doll’s  House  and  Guido  in 
Monna  Vanna.  Here,  certainly,  one  feels,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
play,  a  certain  touch  of  character,  and  a  mild  interest  as  to  what  is 
to  come  of  it  all.  What  does  come  of  it  is  a  sorry  flash  in  the 
pan.  The  Other  i\Ian,  released  from  durance,  looks  in  and  tells 
them  in  confidence  wdiere  he  really  was.  Without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  the  husband  believes  him;  and  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation  the  wife  forgets  the  horrible  insight  she  has  just  had  into 
the  arid  egoism  of  her  husband’s  character,  so  that  the  curtain  falls 
on  a  tender  reconciliation.  How  they  are  to  face  the  world  after 
she  has  proclaimed  herself  an  adultress  is  a  question  they  do  not 
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ao  into.  I  should  have  thought  it  the  one  interesting  problem 
arising  out  of  the  whole  preposterous  imbroglio. 

Against  such  a  play  the  indictment  of  falsity  is  relevant  and 
crushing.  Pretending  to  depict  real  life,  it  sacrifices  truth  at  every 
turn  to  an  elaborately  engineered  and  yet  incredible  situation. 

IV. 

It  would  seem  that  Faust  is  destined,  in  the  slang  of  the  day, 
to  be  one  of  the  hardy  annuals  of  the  era  of  long-run  actor-manage¬ 
ment.  We  have  had  three  long-run  actor-managers  who  found  the 
staple  of  their  work  in  picturesque  drama;  and  each  of  the  three 
has  produced  his  version  of  Faiist.  Charles  Kean’s  production  was 
very  popular;  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  w'as  the  great  financial  success  of 
his  career;  and  Mr.  Tree’s  promises  to  rank  high  among  the 
“treasury  pieces,”  as  the  Germans  call  them,  in  the  repertory 
of  His  Majesty’s  Theatre.  And  still  another  characteristic  have  all 
these  productions  in  common — they  have  won  their  success  in  the 
face  of  the  harshest  treatment  by  almost  all  critics  save  those  who 
merely  record  the  verdict  of  the  public.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  avidity  of  the  many  and  distaste  of  the  critical  few? 

The  theme  of  Faust  is  a  late  off-shoot  (I  take  it)  of  the 
ugly  and  puerile  mediaeval  mythology  of  witchcraft,  wherein  Satan 
is  reduced  to  a  pettifogging  adventurer,  who  goes  about,  not  like  a 
roaring  lion,  but  like  a  rather  incompetent  recruiting-sergeant,  taking 
infinite  pains  to  bribe  or  overreach  some  one  poor  worthless  soul,  and 
very  often  baffled  even  at  his  own  paltry  trade.  This  particular 
legend  first  comes  within  our  ken  as  a  chap-book  or  a  puppet-show, 
and  immediately  gains  enormous  popularity.  Alarlowe  makes  of  it 
a  rough-and-tumble  folk-play,  immortalised  by  some  purple  patches 
of  poetry,  but  accepted  as  a  great  w^ork  of  art  only  by  the  wildest 
Elizabethan  enthusiasts.  On  the  German  stage  the  legend  maintains 
its  hold  as  a  popular  “  Haupt-  und  Staats-Action  ”  under  the  alluring 
title  of  The  Flagitious  Life  and  Horrifying  Death  of  the  World- 
Renowned  Arch-Magician,  Dr.  Johann  Faust.  Several  playwrights  of 
the  ‘‘  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  period  try  to  lift  it  into  the  region  of 
literature ;  until  at  last  Goethe  seizes  upon  it  and  transmutes  it  into 
a  vast  philosophical  drama,  setting  it  in  a  framework  borrowed  from 
the  Book  of  Job,  throwing  in  a  commonplace  story  of  seduction  and 
child-murder,  and  for  the  rest  using  it,  during  half  his  lifetime,  as  a 
sort  of  scrap-book  for  odds  and  ends  of  thought,  imagination,  satire, 
whim,  gnomic  and  lyric  poetry.  Even  of  the  First  Part  of  Faust 
(and  much  more  of  the  Second  Part)  this  is  no  unfair  description; 
but  the  essential  point  is  that,  by  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his 
treatment,  the  poet  raised  the  commonplace  seduction  story  to  the 
very  summits  of  literature.  His  Gretchen  is  certainly  one  of  the 
supreme  creations  of  the  world’s  drama,  and  the  scenes  in  which 
she  figures  are  things  of  ever-fresh  and  ever-living  beauty.  Very 
soon,  on  the  German  stage,  these  scenes  came  to  be  represented,  along 
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with  selected  portions  of  their  satiric-philosophic  setting.  In  1850 
a  Gallicised  version  of  the  seduction  story  was  produced  in  Paris; 
and  this  formed  the  basis  both  of  Charles  Kean’s  adaptation  and  of 
Gounod’s  opera.  The  latter-day  vogue  of  the  theme,  outside  of 
Germany,  is  certainly  due  in  the  main  to  the  musical  setting.  There 
is  much  significance  in  the  anecdote  of  the  Frenchman  who,  hearing 
a  German  speak  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  put  him  right  as  to  the  author’s 
name:  “  TT'c  pronounce  it  ‘  Gounod.’  ” 

What,  then,  are  the  elements  of  the  piece  as  it  now  comes  to  us? 
They  are  three  :  (1)  A  silly  old  chap-book  story  of  a  conjurer  who 
sold  himself  to  the  devil;  (2)  a  desultory  attempt  by  a  great  poet 
to  impai’t  philosophic  meaning  to  the  theme ;  (3)  a  commonplace 
seduction  story  glorified  by  the  touch  of  genius.  But  in  transference 
to  the  English  stage,  what  happens?  The  touch  of  genius  (consist¬ 
ing  mainly  in  the  exquisite  lyric  beauty  of  the  writing)  necessarily 
disappears,  leaving  only  the  commonplace  painfulness  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  ;  the  philosophy  is  cut  down  to  a  few  fragmentary,  insincere, 
meaningless  phrases;  and  the  vulgar  diablerie  resumes  its  pristine 
place  as  the  great  popular  attraction.  I  doubt  whether  any  candid 
critic  will  maintain  that  even  the  ordinary  Faust  of  the  German 
stage  is  a  satisfactory  work  of  art.  It  is  true  that  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  philosophic  scenes  are  spoken,  and  that  the  rhymes  give 
to  the  dialogue  that  all-pervasive  tinge  of  irony  and  caprice  which 
is  lost  in  the  stolid  solemnity  of  our  English  blank-verse.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  any  theatrical  audience  to  place  itself  accurately  at 
the  poet’s  point  of  view,  which  was  unquestionably  above  and  aloof 
from  the  machinery  of  the  story.  He  played  with  his  mechanism, 
using  it  to  the  most  fantastic  and  whimsical  ends,  and  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  mere  framework  for  his 
thought,  and  a  thing  of  little  or  no  inherent  value.  But  on  the  stage 
he  has  inevitably  the  air  of  presenting  a  definite  and  rounded  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life  in  terms  of  a  ridiculous  popular  manicheanism.  And  if 
this  is  the  case  even  in  the  German  stage  version,  it  is  ten  times 
more  clearly  the  case  in  an  English  adaptation  which  omits  from 
the  philosophic  scenes  nineteen-twentieths  of  their  matter  and  all 
the  iridescence  of  their  style. 

Mr.  Tree,  in  his  manifesto  on  “The  ^Message  of  Faust,’’  picks 
out  as  the  “  Leitmotif  ’’  of  the  play  Mephistopheles’  line,  “  I  will 
the  evil,  I  achieve  the  good’’;  and,  in  truth,  some  such  facile 
optimism  is  generally  thought  to  disengage  itself  from  the  fable. 
But  even  if  this  could  be  taken  as  a  just  account  of  the  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  light,  how  does  the  action 
illustrate  it  ?  With  what  I  cannot  but  call  a  grievous  insincerity. 
So  far  as  the  life  of  earth  is  concerned,  Mephistopheles  achieves  all 
the  evil  he  can  reasonably  desire,  in  the  miserable  death  of  Margaret’s 
mother,  her  brother,  her  child,  and  herself.  He  plays  with  the 
utmost  possible  success  upon  the  passion,  prejudice,  and  inhumanity 
of  man.  What  ensues  on  the  other  side  is  entirely  arbitrary  and 
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devoid  of  dramatic  logic.  The  redemption  of  Margaret  implies  that 
heaven  is  a  little  less  cruel  than  earth,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
result  of  Mephistopheles’  action.  Margaret  would  presumably  have 
gone  to  heaven  even  if  she  had  not  been  seduced.  She  arrives 
there,  in  effect,  not  because  iMephistbpheles’  policy  defeated  itself 
(as  the  “  Leitmotif  ”  would  require)  but  because  a  higher  power 
intervened  to  defeat  it.  As  for  Faust,  the  idea  which  most  people 
seem  to  carry  away  from  stage-versions  of  the  play  is  that  he  is 
saved  through  the  superabundant  merits,  or  the  intercession,  or, 
quite  vaguely,  through  the  “  love,”  of  Margaret.  This  idea  of  the 
redemption  of  man  through  the  infinite  devotion  of  woman  became 
a  commonplace  of  romanticism,  and  haunted  the  mind  even  of 
Ibsen  in  his  romantic  period.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted,  we  may  find 
in  it  a  certain  justification  of  Mr.  Tree’s  “  Leitmotif  for  in  making 
Margaret  the  victim  of  Faust,  Mephistopheles  provided  him  with 
the  intercessor  who  was  ultimately  to  rescue  him,  and  thus  “  willing 
the  evil,  achieved  the  good.”  But  the  idea  of  the  redemption  of 
the  man  through  the  woman  does  not  seem  to  be  Goethe’s  idea  at 
all.  It  would  appear  to  be  founded  on  a  rqisunderstanding  (not  inex¬ 
cusable,  I  admit)  of  the  last  scene  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust. 
The  one  thing  quite  certain  is  that  the  angels  who  bear  Faust’s 
immortal  part  to  heaven  ascribe  his  salvation  to  works,  not  to 

°  ■  Wer  immer  strebend  sich  bemuht, 

Den  kbnnen  wir  erlosen. 

And  this,  oddly  enough,  is  the  view  of  the  matter  explicitly  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Carr  in  their  adaptation,  wherein  they’  make 
Faust  express  his  intention  of  pursuing  a  life  of  beneficence,  in 
the  threefold  form  of  sick-nursing,  engineering,  and  peace  propa¬ 
ganda. ^  It  may  be  possible  to  reconcile  this  conception  with  the 
“Leitmotif” — arguing  that  if  Mephistopheles  had  not  thrown 
Margaret  in  Faust’s  path  he  would  never  have  had  the  strength  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
dramatic,  or  even  the  moral,  value  of  this  baffling  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  in  the  last  three  minutes  of  the  play,  through  Faust’s  mere 
expression  of  a  desire  to  reform  ?  Mephistopheles  might  aptly  have 
quoted  an  adage  wdiich  must  have  been  tolerably  familiar  to  him — 
“Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.”  Head  it  how’  we  may.  and 
manipulate  it  how  we  may,  the  ethical  significance  of  the  action 
remains  either  utterly  false  or  hopelessly  obscure.  This  is  wfflat  comes 
of  presenting,  in  the  hard  light  of  the  theatre,  snippets  from  a  great 
patchwork  phantasmagory  of  poetry,  metaphysics,  and  caprice. 

*  May  it  be  mine  to  watch  the  couch  of  pain  .  .  . 

To  him  that  faints  in  cities  to  bring  dew, 

To  drain  the  marshland,  circumscribe  the  sea  .  .  . 

And  warring  peoples  to  persuade  to  peace. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  lines  do  not  occur  in  the  printed  book,  but  only 
in  Mr.  Tree’s  manifesto;  and  they  are  certainly  spoken  on  the  stage.  They 
would  seem  then  to  be  an  afterthought — an  attempt  to  rationalise  a  transaction 
felt  to  be  hopelessly  obscure. 

3  A  2 
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At  His  Majesty’s,  then,  we  have  the  seduction-story  robbed  of 
its  exquisite  lyric  vesture;  the  philosophy  reduced  to  meaningless 
shreds  and  tatters ;  and  the  good  old  mediaeval  diablerie  helped  out 
by  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  modem  stage.  This  it  is, 
without  a  doubt,  which  renders  Faust  perennially  attractive  to  the 
great  child-public,  and  correspondingly  irritating  to  those  who  have, 
in  a  theatrical  sense,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  I  confess  myself 
one  of  these  unhappy  persons.  “  No  more,  no  more,  ah,  never¬ 
more,  on  me  ”  shall  Mr.  Tree,  in  scarlet,  posing  in  a  ruby  limelight, 
produce  the  slightest  illusion  of  Satanic  Majesty,  or  even  of  diaMc 
cynicism  and  wit.  No  an-ay  of  terms  can  express  the  indifference  with 
which  I  see  Mephistopheles  “  shrink  and  cower  ”  at  sight  of  the  Cross, 
or  close  his  ears  and  dance  about  in  agony  at  the  sound  of  the  church- 
bells.  (Does  Mr.  Tree  perfomi  the  latter  manoeuvre  ?  I  really  forget. 
It  was  one  of  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  greatest  effects,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  Mr.  Tree  should  eschew  it.)  Ladles  spilling  flames, 
pens  and  swords  sparkling  w’ith  electricity,  wutches  riding  through 
tTie  air,  showers  of  glittering  gold-foil,  and  even  transparencies  in 
which  lovely  ladies  recline  in  picture  post-card  attitudes — all  these 
portents  and  marvels  leave  me  inexpressibly  cold.  But  the  public 
delights  in  them,  and  I  am  far  from  quarrelling  with  its  innocent 
pleasure.  I  am  only  trying,  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  curiosity,  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  an  entertainment  of  such  respectable  parentage  and  such 
proved  fascination  for  the  masses,  should  be  so  very  much  the  reverse 
of  fascinating  to  people  who  look  for  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
satisfaction  in  their  theatre-going. 

Ill  the  matter  of  mounting,  l\Ir.  Tree  has  simply  followed  the 
Lyceum  tradition,  liberally  and  ably,  indeed,  but  with  no  innovation 
of  much  importance.  The  production  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  Sir  Henry  Irving’s :  it  stands  on  the  same  plane  of 
theatrical  art.  There  was,  indeed,  a  certain  novelty  in  the  attempt 
to  convey  some  slight  suggestion  of  the  Prologue  in  Heaven ;  but  its 
pictorial  effect,  poor  at  best,  was  fatally  marred  by  the  selection  of 
three  charming  young  ladies  to  represent  the  Archangels  Raphael, 
Gabriel,  and  Michael.  Surely,  surely  something  better  than  this 
might  have  been  attempted.  For  this  scene,  and  for  all  the  super¬ 
natural  passages  in  the  play,  Mr.  Tree  might  have  sought  inspiration 
from  two  sources — one  dead  and  one  living — William  Blake  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig.  I  am  no  unqualified  admirer  of  Mr.  Craig’s  methods; 
but  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  production  as  this  that  they  are  undeni¬ 
ably  applicable.  We  must,  on  the  whole,  look  to  our  laurels  in 
the  matter  of  stage-mounting.  Time  was  when  in  this  branch  of 
art  we  were  unquestionably  in  advance  of  all  our  neighbours.  But 
of  late  years  (partly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Craig)  Germany  and 
even  Italy  have  gone  ahead  of  us. 

William  Archer. 

The  suggestion  made  above  of  a  conjunction  between  Mr.  Tree  and  Mr.  Craig 
has  already  been  carried  out,  according  to  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Thursday, 
September  24th. 
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Since  the  Persian  National  Assembly,  or  Majlis,  was  forcibly 
broken  up  by  the  Shah’s  cossacks  on  June  23rd,  two  articles  on 
Persian  affairs  likely  to  carry  some  weight,  owing  to  their  author¬ 
ship  and  the  reputation  of  the  periodicals  in  which  they  were  pub¬ 
lished,  have  appeared.  One  of  these  articles,  entitled  “  The 
Persian  Crisis,”  is  by  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton,  the  war  correspondent; 
the  other,  entitled  “A  Picture  of  Latter-day  Persia,”  is  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  who  holds  a  doctor’s  degree  in  Oriental  languages 
from  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  Both  were  published  in 
August,  the  former  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  latter  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  both  display  a  contempt  for,  and 
hostility  towards,  the  upholders  of  the  Persian  Constitution  so 
vehement,  and,  as  many  friends  of  Persia  think,  so  unjust  as  to 
be  hardly  explicable  save  on  the  assumption  of  some  strong  per¬ 
sonal  bias. 

The  bias  in  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton’s  case  appears  to  arise  partly 
from  a  dogmatic  belief  in  the  unfitness  of  Asiatics  for  representative 
government,  partly  from  an  inexplicable  resentment  against  the  staff 
of  the  British  Legation  at  Tehrdn.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  that  he  has  used  such  unwarrantable,  not  to 
say  impertinent,  expressions  about  Great  Britain’s  representatives 
in  Persia,  since  their  singular  competence  and  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  can  be  much  more  easily  verified  by  the 
English  reader  than  can  the  competence  and  devotion  of  the  Persian 
nationalist  leaders,  which  he  denies  in  equally  emphatic  terms. 
Seeing  how  defective  is  his  judgment  in  the  one  ease,  the  reader  may 
be  the  more  disinclined  to  rely  upon  it  in  the  other. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton's  views  on  the 
recent  coup  d’etat  in  Persia,  we  must  briefly  indicate  the  spirit  in 
which  he  approaches  the  subject,  as  revealed  in  his  article.  He  is 
evidently  a  doctrinaire  of  a  type  often  met  with  amongst  old  Anglo- 
Indians,  who  have  seen  much  of  the  outside  of  Asia  without  having 
learned  in  the  least  degree  to  understand  or  sympathise  with  its 
people.  His  chief  dogmas  are:  — 

(1)  That  what  is  good  for  Asia,  and  what  Asia  really  likes,  is  a 
hlood-thirsty  despotism.  Thus  he  describes  the  Shah’s  destruction 
of  the  Majlis  as  an  act  of  ”  refreshing  vigour  considers  that  ”  a 
revival  of  more  suitable  methods  of  government  will  now  give  entire 
satisfaction”;  and  believes  that  the  Persians  “are  only  fitted  to 
survive  under  the  aegis  of  autocracy.” 

(2)  That  neither  Persia,  nor  any  other  Asiatic  country,  is  fit  to 
enjoy  either  representative  government  or  a  free  Press.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  ‘  ‘  the  futility  of  democratic  government  in  an  Oriental 
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country  ”  ;  declares  that  “  all  the  troubles  of  Persia  have  sprung  from 
the  replacing  of  autocratic  methods  by  constitutional  principles”; 
describes  the  Persian  deputies  as  “  an  ill-conditioned  mob  of  frothy 
agitators  and  speaks  of  “  the  abuse  the  Press  made  of  its  liberty.” 

(3)  That  the  Shah  is  the  “  strong,  silent  man  ”  so  dear  to  the 
school  to  tvhich  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton  belongs.  “  The  Shah,”  savs 
Mr.  Hamilton,  “  without  being  an  intellectual  man,  is  distinguished 
by  a  particularly  dogged  and  detennined  character,”  and  should 
have  been  permitted  (by  England)  “  to  deal  with  recalcitrant  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  way  he  deemed  to  be  fit,  even  at  the  risk  of  ‘  affront  ’  to 
the  flag  whose  hospitality  has  been  somewhat  too  prominent  of  late 
in  Persia.” 

Starting  on  these  premises,  Mr.  Hamilton  proceeds  to  write  a 
brief  and  misleading  account  of  the  history  of  Persia  since  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution  by  the  late  Shah,  his  object  being,  apparently, 
to  alienate  British  sympathies  from  the  Persian  constitutional  party, 
.an  end  which  he  cunningly  endeavours  to  further  by  repeated  hints 
that  the  destruction  of  that  party  will  help  to  exorcise  the  bogey  of 
“Home  Rule  for  India.”  The  quality  of  his  political  judgment  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  his  remarks  on  Great  Britain’s  representatives 
at  Tehran.  The  quality  of  his  political  foresight  is  equally  manifest 
when  he  writes  of  the  Turkish  Constitution,  on  the  very  eve  of  its 
wonderful  triumph,  as  ‘‘  alive  only  in  name.”  Let  us  accept  the 
augury  he  has  unwittingly  given,  and  believe  that  ‘‘  Biraam  Wood 
lias  come  to  Dunsinane.” 

Let  us  now  examine  Mr.  Hamilton’s  views  in  greater  detail.  First 
of  all  he  is  quite  wrong  in  his  initial  statement  that  “  the  troubles 
in  Persia  at  the  present  time  date  back  to  the  spring  of  1906,  when 
the  late  Shah  .  .  .  was  induced  to  agree  to  the  creation  of  a  Mejlis  or 
National  Assembly.”  For  if  by  “troubles”  Mr.  Hamilton  means 
the  demand  for  better  government,  and  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  in  the  Persian  people,  that  dates  back, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  successful  popular  agitation  against  the  Tobacco 
Concession,  which  was  granted  by  Nasiru’d-Di'n  Shah  to  an  English 
company  in  1890,  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  Persian  people, 
supported  and  led  by  the  clergy,  to  abrogate  in  January,  1892,  while 
constitutional  ideas  were  propagated  in  Persia  with  considerable 
activity  and  success  by  the  great  refomier  Sayyid  Jamalu’d-Di'n  at 
least  as  early  as  1886.  And  if  INIr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  Persia  was 
a  happy,  contented,  and  well-govenied  country  until  the  late  Shah  in 
a  rash  moment  bestowed  on  her  a  Constitution,  he  must  be  singularly 
ignorant  of  recent  Persian  history.  Nor  is  he  right  even  as  to  dates, 
for  it  was  in  December,  1905,  that  the  mullds  and  merchants  left 
Tehran  and  took  hast  at  Qum  as  a  protest  against  the  prevailing  mis- 
government,  and  in  July  and  August,  1906,  that  some  14,000 
Persians  of  all  classes  took  refuge  in  the  British  Legation  at  Tehran, 
and  were  only  induced  to  leave  it  when,  on  Axigust  6th,  the  late  Shah 
issued  the  decree  convoking  the  National  Assembly. 
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It  is  implied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  has  been  explicitly  stated  by 
other  writers  in  the  English  Press,  that  the  MajUs  did  little  but  talk, 
and  that  what  little  it  did  do  was  bad.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  it 
did  so  little  in  its  brief  existence,  but  that  it  did  so  much.  It  put  a 
stop,  as  iMr.  Hamilton  mentions,  to  the  proposed  Anglo-Russian  loan 
of  £400,000;  it  compelled  the  Shah  to  dismiss  Messrs.  Xaus  and 
Priem  and  other  Belgian  officials  who  were  ruining  the  country  and 
encouraging  the  extravagance  of  the  Court ;  it  effectively  checked 
the  sale  of  provincial  governments  and  other  corrupt  practices  which 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  it  fixed  the  amount  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  made  to  the  Shah  for  his  Civil  List ;  it  dealt  seriously  with 
retrenchment  in  other  directions,  and,  in  short,  clearly  showed  by  its 
deliberations  that  it  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  Persia’s 
first  need  was  to  pay  off  the  Russian  loans  of  1900  and  1902,  which 
were  a  standing  menace  to  Persia’s  independence,  and  then  to 
accumulate  sufficient  funds  for  her  own  needs.  These  wise  and 
patriotic  actions  (bad  only  for  concession-hunters,  stockbrokers,  and 
the  parasites  of  the  Shah’s  Court)  are  characterised  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  “  startling,”  and  he  adds  a  little  further  on  the  obvious 
truth  that  they  “  stirred  the  hostility  of  all  who  were  sufferers  in 
any  way  under  the  suggested  reductions  ” — an  effect,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  common  to  all  retrenchments  and  reforms,  not  only  in  Asia 
but  nearer  home. 

Of  the  abortive  coup  d'etat  of  December  last,  Mr.  Hamilton  gives 
so  inadequate  an  account  that  the  following  narrative  by  a  well- 
informed  European  resident  at  the  Persian  capital  may  be  of  interest, 
and  may  also  serve  to  show  how  completely  the  MajUs  triumphed 
over  the  Shah  on  that  occasion. 

‘‘It  was  apparent  to  all  that  during  November  (1907)  things  were 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  Shah  was  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy 
the  Majlis,  and  the  people  knew  it.  Under  pressure  of  fear,  caused 
by  the  growing  anger  of  the  people,  expressed  openly,  seditiously,  by 
their  preachers  and  Press,  the  Shah  went  to  the  Assembly  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  took  the  solemn  oath 
on  the  Koran  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  prescribed  in  Article  39 
of  the  Constitutional  Law.  .  .  .  But  this  was  merely  a  farce.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  unworthy  favourites,  Amfr  Bahadur  Jang,  Sa'du’d- 
Dawla,  and  others,  he  continued  to  plot  actively  against  the 
Assembly.  The  storm  broke  on  December  15th,  when  the  Shah 
summoned  the  Cabinet,  which  had  already  resigned,  to  the  Palace, 
and  imprisoned  Nasiru’l-Mulk,  the  Premier,  in  a  cell  with  chains 
round  his  neck.  By  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  British 
Legation,  Nasiru’l-AIulk  was  rescued  from  the  fate  awaiting  him, 
and  escaped  to  Europe.*  On  the  same  day  the  hired  ruffians  of  the 
Shah,  mostly  muleteers,  grooms,  &c.,  were  let  loose  on  the  town. 

(1)  He  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  Persian  Minister  who  is  a  graduate  of 
an  English  University,  for  he  was  educated  at  Balliol,  Oxford.  He  came  to 
London  shortly  after  his  escape  from  Persia. 
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They  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Mayddn-i-Tiip-khdna  (Artillery 
Square),  where  tents  had  been  pitched  for  them,  whence  reactionary 
mullds  preached  to  them,  inciting  them  against  the  Assembly,  com¬ 
posed,  so  they  said,  of  Babi's,  infidels,  &c.  A  detachment  of 
Cossacks  was  also  stationed  in  the  Mayddn  to  protect  them  and  the 
approaches  to  the  (citadel).  The  blow  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
Assembly,  and  both  it  and  the  anjumans  were  taken  completely  off 
their  guard,  and  on  that  day  made  no  attempt  at  resistance. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  stopped  the  Shah  from  following  up  his 
first  coup  and  dealing  the  decisive  blow.  Some  say  that  his  nerves 
gave  way  in  the  evening,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  a  part  of  his 
irresolute  policy.  Perhaps,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  reason,  he 
could  not  count  on  his  troops.  If  the  Cossacks  had  been  reliable, 
and  he  had  sent  an  armed  force  to  occupy  the  Bahdristan  (which 
served  as  the  House  of  Parliament)  that  night  to  prevent  the 
deputies  reassembling  there,  he  might  have  been  for  a  time  master 
of  the  situation  in  Tehrdn.  Instead  of  this  he  did  nothing.  ...  On 
the  morrow  the  Majlis  and  the  anjumans  recovered  from  their 
inaction.  The  bazars  were  closed,  and  the  people  flocked  round  the 
Baharistan.  Pdfles  were  brought  out,  riflemen  were  scattered  over 
the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  Baharistan  and  in  the  adjoining  Masjid-i- 
Sipahsalar  (which  was  connected  with  the  Bahdristan  by  a  gate  in 
the  wall)  and  the  anjumans  collected  in  force  and  compelled  the 
Assembly  to  sit,  while  they  guarded  all  the  approaches.  It  is 
typical  of  this  movement  that  the  rallying  point  of  the  people  should 
have  been  the  House  of  Parliament  and  the  Mosque,  standing  side 
by  side.  In  and  around  these  two  buildings  gathered  the  strangest 
throng  which  has  ever  been  seen,  fighting  the  old,  old  battle  against 
the  powers  of  tyranny  and  darkness.  Europeanised  young  men  with 
white  collars,  white-turbaned  mullds,  sayyids  with  the  green  and 
blue  insignia  of  their  holy  descent,  the  kuldh-i-naniadis  (felt  caps) 
of  the  peasant  and  workman,  the  brown  ‘abds  of  the  humble  bdzdr 
folk,  all  in  whose  hearts  glowed  the  sacred  fire,  gathered  there  to  do 
battle  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Who  does  not  instinctively  remem¬ 
ber  Carlyle’s  fiery  chapter  on  the  Bastille  day?.  ‘  This  day,  my  sons, 
ye  shall  quit  you  like  men.  By  the  memory  of  your  fathers’ 
wrongs,  by  the  hope  of  your  children’s  rights!  Tyranny  impends 
in  red  wrath :  help  for  you  is  none,  if  not  in  your  own  right  hands. 
This  day  you  must  do  or  die !  ’  ” 

Such  was  the  impression  produced  on  a  sympathetic,  though 
alien,  spectator  of  these  events  by  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Persian  Constitution  in  face  of  the  abortive 
coup  d’etat  of  last  December,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  and 
bloodless  triumph  of  the  Majlis  over  the  Shah,  who  had  to  abate  one 
demand  after  another,  and  agree  at  last  to  banish  Sa'du’d-Dawla, 
Amir  Bahadur  Jang,  and  other  obnoxious  courtiers;  punish  the 
roughs  whom  he  himself  had  incited  to  commit  outrages  in  the 
Mayddn-i-Tup-lihdna;  place  the  Cossack  Brigade  and  the  house- 
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hold  troops  under  the  ^Minister  of  War ;  send  a  sealed  Koran  to  the 
Majlis,  with  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  Constitution;  recall 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  and  Mu'inu’d-Dawla,  and  grant  complete  liberty  of 
action  to  the  Ndsiru’l-Mulk.  And,  finally,  the  gifted  and  single- 
hearted  Taqf-zada,  the  most  remarkable  and  courageous  of  the 
reformers,  thanked  the  people  for  their  support,  bade  them  forget, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  painful  contest  of  the  preceding  days,  and 
reminded  them  that  a  year  ago,  disunited,  they  were  helpless  under 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  while  now,  united,  they  had 
achieved  this  great  victory. 

“  I  must  refer,”  adds  my  correspondent,  “  to  one  other  feature  of 
the  crisis.  In  the  whole  of  Northern  Persia,  while  the  Sovereign 
and  his  people  were  at  open  war,  and  the  capital  was  divided  into 
two  armed  camps,  not  a  single  European  w'as  touched.  This  was  no 
mere  chance,  but  a  set  purpose  of  the  popular  party,  who  would  not 
give  any  excuse  for  intervention.  And  this  in  an  Oriental  country, 
a  Musulman  country,  an  ‘  uncivilised  ’  ( !)  country !  Can  Europe 
furnish  a  similar  example  of  such  stem  self-restraint?  ” 

Space  is  lacking  to  criticise  all  Mr.  Hamilton’s  statements,  or 
even  all  the  sweeping  generalities  in  which  he  is  so  prone  to  indulge. 
His  estimate  of  the  late  Aniimi’s-Sultdn  as  “  the  only  statesman  in 
Persia  capable  of  re-establishing  a  stable  condition  of  affairs  ”  will 
hardly  commend  itself  to  careful  students  of  recent  Persian  history, 
while  his  diatribes  against  the  Persian  Press  seem  to  be  inspired  less 
by  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  such  leading  journals  as  the  Majlis, 
the  Tamaddun,  the  Sur-i-Isrdfll,  the  N id d-yi-W atari,  and  the 
Hablu'l-Matin  (all  of  which  the  writer  of  this  article  regularly 
received  and  read  for  some  months  previously  to  their  suppression) 
than  by  the  preconceived  dogmas  already  mentioned,  and  a  desire  to 
justify  a  stringent  Press  law  in  India.  Indeed,  the  Indian  nightmare 
obsesses  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  colours  all  his  views,  nor  does  he  seem, 
in  spite  of  his  wdde  travels  in  Asia,  to  have  grasped  the  elementary 
fact  that  the  nations  of  Asia  differ  from  one  smother  as  much  as  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  that  a  Persian  is  as  unlike  an  Indian  as  a 
Spaniard  is  unlike  a  Russian.  Of  the  Persian  Press  it  may  be  said 
that  at  its  best  it  was  as  good  as  the  Times,  and  at  its  worst  not  so 
bad  as — well,  let  us  say  generally  as  certain  French  and  English  rags 
of  the  gutter  Press. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  on  to  the  final  catastrophe,  the  coup 
d'dat  of  June  23rd  last,  which  has  left  Persia  for  the  moment,  save 
for  the  gallant  city  of  Tabriz,  once  more  prostrate  and  inarticulate 
beneath  the  heel  of  tyranny,  a  victim  to  what  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
regard  as  the  “  refreshing  vigour  ”  of  Colonel  Liakhoff  and  his 
myrmidons. 

”  Why,”  it  will  be  asked,  “did  the  defence  of  the  Constitution, 
which  vftu  describe  as  having  been  so  gallant  in  December,  1907,  col¬ 
lapse  so  utterly  in  June,  1908?  ”  Mr.  Hamilton  seeks  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  by  his  assumption  that  “  Persia  is  ever  impatient  of 
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results,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  is  already  weary  of  the  fer¬ 
ment  which  the  Majlis  and  the  so-called  Reformers  have  brought 
into  the  life  of  the  country.  Easily  amused,  quickly  bored,  and  always 
loquacious,  the  supporters  of  the  Majlis  were  attracted  at  first  by  the 
novelty  of  the  idea  more  than  they  wex*e  inspired  by  any  belief  in  the 
result  of  its  efforts.”  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  quite 
a  different  direction,  namely,  in  the  action  of  Russian  agents,  who, 
whether  authorised  by  their  Government  or  not,  succeeded  in  in¬ 
timidating  the  Persian  constitutionalists.  To  elucidate  this  matter 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement. 

This  Agreement,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  signed  on  August 
31st,  1007,  on  which  same  day,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
Ammu’s-Sultan,  to  whose  later  policy  the  increase  of  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  in  Persia  was  so  largely  due,  was  assassinated  by  ‘Abbas 
Agha.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  the  Agreement  as  a  whole,  or 
to  discuss  either  its  morality  or  the  extent  to  which  England  and 
Russia  respectively  are  likely  to  benefit  by  its  provisions.  That  the 
clauses  referring  to  Persia  which  it  contained  should  fill  the  Persians 
with  consternation  was  natural  enough,  for  they  understood  it,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  English  Press  (including  Punch,  which  had  an 
admirable  cartoon  on  the  subject)  understood  it,  as  a  potential  par¬ 
tition  of  their  country  between  their  tw’o  powerful  and  dangerous 
neighbours.  The  dislike  which  they  had  long  felt  for  Russia  was 
deepened,  and  the  popularity  attained  by  England  in  consequence 
of  the  hospitality  given  by  her  Legation  to  the  hastis  in  the  summer 
of  1906  was  changed  into  mistrust. 

And  now  comes  the  important  point.  In  order  to  dispel  this  mis¬ 
trust,  an  official  communication  was  sent  from  the  British  Legation 
to  the  Persian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declaring  that  the  appre¬ 
hensions  entertained  by  the  Persians  as  to  the  aim  and  objects  of 
the  Agreement  were  quite  unfounded,  and  that  it  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  so  far  as  the  two  contracting  Powers  were  concerned,  a 
declaration  of  non-intervention.  This  document  was  published  in  the 
Hahlu’l-Matin  of  September  14th,  1907  (No.  115,  pp.  2  and  3),  and 
was  itself  dated  Rajab  26th  (  =  September  5th).  It  is  so  important 
that,  in  spite  of  its  length,  it  seems  desirable  to  translate  it  in  full. 

{Text  of  the  letter  mentioned  above.) 

“  InfoiTnation  has  reached  me  that  the  report  is  rife  in  Persia  that 
the  result  of  the  Agreement  concluded  between  England  and  Russia 
will  be  the  intervention  of  these  two  Powers  in  Persia,  and  the 
partition  of  Persia  between  them.  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that 
the  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia  are  of  a  wholly 
different  character,  since  the  Mushi'ru’l-lMulk  recently  visited  both 
St.  Petersburg  and  London,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
^Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  both  Powers,  who  explicitly  ^leclared 
to  him  the  objects  aimed  at  by  their  respective  Governments  in 
Persia,  which  assurances  he  has  no  doubt  duly  reported. 
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“  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  informed  me  of  the  substance  of  his 
conversations  with  the  ]\Iushiru’l-^Iulk,  and  also  of  the  substance 
of  M.  Isvolsky’s  declarations,  officially  communicated  to  the 
British  Government. 

“  Sir  Edward  Grey  informs  me  that  he  has  explained  to  the 
Muslu'ru'l-Mulk  that  he  and  M.  Isvolsky  are  completely  in  accord 
on  two  fundamental  points. 

“  Firstly,  neither  of  the  two  Powers  will  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Persia  unless  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  persons  or  property  of 
their  subjects. 

“  Secondly,  negotiations  arising  out  of  the  Anglo-Paissian  Agree¬ 
ment  must  not  violate  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia. 

“  Sir  Edward  Grey  also  observes  that  hitherto  antagonism  has 
existed  between  England  and  Russia,  each  of  whom  has  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  other  in  Persia,  and  had  this 
antagonism  been  prolonged  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  Persia, 
one  or  both  of  these  two  Powers  might  have  been  tempted  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Persia,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
other  to  profit  by  the  existing  state  of  things,  or  to  profit  by  it  to 
the  detriment  of  others.  The  object  of  the  present  negotiations 
between  England  and  Russia  is  to  prevent  such  difficulties  from 
arising  between  them,  and  these  negotiations  are  in  truth  in  no 
wise  directed  against  Persia,  as  M.  Isvolsky  has  clearly  explained 
to  the  ]Muslu'ru’l-i\Iulk,  saying,  ‘  Neither  of  the  two  Powers  seeks 
anything  from  Persia,  so  that  Persia  can  concentrate  all  her  energies 
on  the  settlement  of  her  internal  affairs.’  Both  Ministers  are 
entirety  in  accord  as  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Persia,  and 
have  left  no  possible  ground  for  doubt  in  the  matter.  M.  Isvolsky’s 
words,  which  include  the  intentions  of  England,  are  as  follows:  — 

‘  Russia’s  general  principle  will  be  to  refrain  from  any  kind  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  so  long  as 
nothing  injurious  to  her  interests  is  done;  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  she  should  deviate  from  this  principle  in  this  present  case.’ 

"  As  to  the  reported  partition  of  Persia  between  Russia  and 
England,  concerning  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  two  Powers  above 
mentioned  wish  to  define  spheres  of  influence  for  themselves.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  M.  Isvolsky  have  explicitly  declared  that  these 
reports  have  no  foundation.  What  the  two  Powers  desire  is  to 
come  to  an  agreement  which  will  prevent  future  difficulties  and 
disputes  from  arising,  by  guaranteeing  that  neither  Power  will  aim 
at  acquiring  influence  in  those  parts  of  Persia  which  are  adjacent 
to  the  frontier  of  the  other.  This  Agreement  is  injurious  neither  to 
the  interests  of  Persia  nor  to  those  of  any  other  foreign  nation, 
since  it  binds  only  England  and  Russia  not  to  embark  on  any  course 
of  action  in  Persia  calculated  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  other, 
and  so  in  the  future  to  deliver  Persia  from  those  demands  which 
in  the  past  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  progress  of  her  political 
aspirations.  This  is  what  M.  Isvolsky  says ;  — 
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“  ‘  This  Agreement  between  the  two  European  Powers  which  have 
the  greatest  interests  in  Persia,  based  as  it  is  on  a  guarantee  of 
her  independence  and  integrity,  can  only  serve  to  further  and  pro¬ 
mote  Persian  interests,  for  henceforth  Persia,  aided  and  assisted  by 
these  two  powerful  neighbouring  States,  can  employ  all  her  powers 
in  internal  reforms.  ’ 

“  From  the  above  statements  you  will  see  how  baseless  and 
unfounded  are  these  rumours  w’hich  have  lately  prevailed  in  Persia 
concerning  the  political  ambitions  of  England  and  Russia  in  this 
country.  The  object  of  the  two  Powers  in  making  this  Agreement  is 
not  in  any  way  to  attack,  but  rather  to  assure  for  ever  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Persia.  Not  only  do  they  not  wish  to  have 
at  hand  any  excuse  for  intervention,  but  their  object  in  these 
friendly  negotiations  was  not  to  alloiv  one  another  to  intervene  on 
the  pretext  of  safeguarding  their  interests.  The  two  Powers  hope 
that  in  the  future  Persia  will  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
foreign  intervention,  and  will  thus  be  perfectly  free  to  manage  her 
own  affairs  in  her  own  way,  whereby  advantage  will  accrue  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  whole  world.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  these  assurances,  and  if 
they  should  be  faithfully  and  loyally  observed  by  both  England  and 
Russia,  Persia  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  or  deplore  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement. 

That  they  have  hitherto  been  faithfully  and  loyally  observed  by 
England  will  hardly  be  denied.  Her  Legation  at  Tehrdn,  which  in 
July  and  August,  1906,  sheltered  some  14,000  bastis,  and  indirectly 
enabled  the  Persians  to  obtain  their  Constitution,  has,  since  the 
Agreement  was  concluded,  almost  obliterated  itself,  save  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  lives  of  a  few  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
who  succeeded  in  taking  refuge  there,  and  to  surrender  whom  would 
have  been,  according  to  ideas  long  prevalent  in  Persia  and  shared 
by  Europeans  resident  there,  an  unheard-of  breach  of  hospitality 
and  confession  of  impotence. 

But  if  England’s  conduct  towards  Russia  has  been  irreproachable, 
what  of  her  conduct  towards  Persia?  For  she  gave  the  Persians 
a  solemn  assurance,  not  only  that  she  herself  would  not  intervene, 
but  that  Russia  would  not  intervene,  in  Persian  affairs,  and  went 
bail  for  Russia’s  good  faith  in  such  a  way  that  Russia’s  action  can 
now  compromise  England’s  honour.  Has  Russia,  then,  refrained 
from  intervention  as  scrupulously  as  England?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  at  least  so 
far  as  Russia’s  agents  in  Persia  are  concerned;  for  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  M.  Isvolsky  more 
than  those  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  though  there  is  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  holds  his  subordinates  in  as  firm  a  control 
as  the  latter. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  final  tragedy,  the  coup  d'Hat 
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of  June  23rd  last,  which  has,  for  the  time  being,  at  anj'  rate, 
destroyed  the  Majlis  and  reduced  Persia  once  again  to  her  ancient 
servitude  and  misery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  again  the  events 
of  those  miserable  days,  to  dwell  on  the  bloodshed,  the  bombard¬ 
ment,  the  killing  and  looting,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  property 
which  characterised  them,  since  these  things  were  reported  in  the 
Press  at  the  time,  though  each  fresh  fugitive  from  Persia  brings 
fresh  details.  The  remarkable  differences  which  distinguished  the 
abortive  coup  d’etat  of  December,  1907,  from  the  successful 
coup  d’etat  of  June,  1908,  are  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
facts  published  at  the  time.  On  the  first  occasion  the  Majlis, 
though  taken  unawares,  triumphed  easily  over  the  Shah,  whose 
action  was  undecided,  whose  plans  were  ill-contrived,  and  whose 
troops  were  ill-armed,  unpaid,  and  consequently  not  to  be  relied 
on.  On  the  second  occasion  the  Majlis  and  the  anjumans  which 
supported  It  were  fully  alive  to  the  Shah’s  intentions,  yet  they 
offered  hardly  any  resistance,  while  on  the  Royalist  side  there  was 
vigour,  decision,  confidence,  efficient  troops,  artillery,  and  evidently 
money. 

To  what  cause  is  this  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Majlis  and 
the  Shah  to  be  ascribed?  At  first  it  was  conjectured  that  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  contempt  for  the  Shah,  inspired  by  the  complete 
failure  of  the  first  coup  d’etat,  led  to  the  undoing  of  the  Majlis. 
Fuller  accounts,  however,  are  now  coming  in,  and  they  show  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  The  Majlis  was  fully  alive  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  anjumans  rallied  round  it  as  before,  armed 
and  ready  to  defend  their  liberties.  But,  according  to  excellent 
authority,  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalists  was  really  paralysed 
by  intimations  from  Russian  agents  that  Russia  was  behind  the 
Shah,  and  that  if  the  Majlis  overcame  him,  Russia,  acting  with 
the  approval  of  England,  given  in  advance  at  the  Reval  meeting, 
would  intervene  in  his  favour  and  restore  him  to  power.  The 
Majlis,  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  Russian  intervention,  was  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  trust  to  conciliation,  and  ordered  its  armed  sup¬ 
porters  to  disperse,  or,  if  they  came  to  the  BahAristan,  to  leave 
their  arms  at  home.  Even  the  great  patriot  Taqi-zada,  urged  by 
his  colleagues,  was  compelled  to  bid  the  anjumans  disperse,  and 
then  at  last  they  unwillingly  obeyed. 

An  hour  before  dawn  on  June  23rd  the  Shah’s  troops,  Cossacks 
and  Silakhun's,  commanded  by  Colonel  Liakhoff  and  accompanied 
by  artillery,  surrounded  and  bombarded  the  Baharistan  and  the 
Sipah-saldr  Mosque.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
asserts’,  that  the  National  Volunteers  first  fired  on  the  Cossacks,  it 
is  admitted,  even  by  the  Russian  officers  who  superintended  the 
bombardment,  that  even  in  the  last  extremity  the  people  refrained 
from  firing  on  them. 

The  part  played  by  Colonel  Liakhoff  and  his  Russian  colleagues, 
both  during  the  bombardment  and  in  the  rigours  of  martial  law 
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which  succeeded  it,  is  nowhere  denied;  but  neither  this,  nor  the 
less  generally  known  threat  of  Russian  intervention,  which 
England  was  represented  as  approving,  were  the  only  breaches  of 
faith  with  which  Russia  is  charged.  The  following  allegations  are 
also  made  on  authority  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

(1)  That  the  Russian  Baidi  supplied  the  Shah  with  the  money 
required  to  carry  out  the  coup  d’etat. 

(2)  That  Russian  troops  were  massed  along  the  frontier,  so  that 
the  Provinces,  seeing  a  Russian  officer  Govemor-General  of  Tehran, 
and  all  the  signs  of  Russian  intervention,  were  cowed  into  inaction. 

(3)  That  a  Russian  warship  anchored  off  the  Caspian  port  of 
Enzeli,  nominally  to  protect  Russian  interests  in  that  part  of  Persia, 
but  really  to  overawe  the  neighbouring  town  of  Rasht,  which  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Constitutionalists. 

(4)  That  the  Russian  Consul  at  Rasht  ordered  the  Persian 
Governor  of  the  town,  Zahiru’d-Dawla,  to  close  the  local  Majlis, 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  close  it  himself  by  virtue  of 
authority  received  by  telegraph  from  Tehran. 

(5)  That  the  Russian  Consul  at  Tabriz  alternately  deceived  and 
intimidated  the  Constitutionalists  in  that  city  until  the  Shah’s  re¬ 
inforcements  from  Tehran  and  the  lawless  tribesmen  of  Qaraja-ddgh 
had  been  let  loose  on  the  people. 

(6)  That  simultaneously  with  the  suppression  of  the  Persian  news¬ 

papers  the  two  chief  liberal  Muslim  papers  published  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus  (the  Irshdd  at  Baku  and  MiiUd  N a sru’d-Din  at  were 

suppressed  by  the  Russian  Government. 

(7)  That  Taqi-zada,  Mu'azidu’s-saltana,  and  other  fugitives  of 
the  Constitutional  party,  whose  lives  had  been  saved  In^  the  British 
Legation,  were,  on  their  arrival  in  Russian  territory,  subjected  to 
police  supervision,  moved  on  from  town  to  town,  and  otherwise 
harassed  during  their  passage  through  Russian  territory. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  Russian  agents 
in  Persia  were  over-zealous,  and  exceeded,  or  even  acted  contrary 
to,  their  instructions.  But  every  Government  must  be  regarded  as 
responsible  for  the  deeds  of  its  agents,  and  if  they  violate  their 
orders,  to  the  detriment  of  another  people,  their  actions  must  be 
not  merely  disavowed,  but  punished  with  sufficient  severity  to 
convince  both  the  offenders  and  the  sufferers  that  that  Government 
is  in  earnest.  If  the  actions  alleged  against  Russian  agents  in 
Persia  cannot  be  disproved,  and  if  their  authors,  in  the  case  of 
their  actions  being  proved,  are  not  recalled  and  punished,  Russia’s 
good  faith  can  no  longer  be  credited.  And  it  must  be  repeated 
that  England’s  good  faith  is  also  in  question,  since  she  solemnly 
pledged  her  word  to  Persia  that  both  she  and  Russia  would  refrain 
from  interference. 

Edw.\rd  G.  Bkowne. 
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London,  September  21s^,  1908. 

We  chronicled  last  month  the  bare  fact  that  the  struggle  between 
the  two  brothers  for  the  Moorish  thi’one  was  at  an  end.  On  August 
19th  Abdul  Aziz  made  his  final  effort  to  reach  the  southern  capital. 
At  the  head  of  some  four  thousand  men,  with  three  field  guns  and 
three  Maxims,  he  attacked  the  Hafidist  camp.  There  was  hardly 
a  battle.  The  advance  had  scarcely  been  sounded  when  the  Shawia 
and  Tedla  contingents  wheeled  round,  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the 
niain  body  of  the  Sultan’s  forces,  and  made  a  dash  for  the  camp 
they  had  quitted  but  an  hour  before.  The  panic  was  instantaneous 
and  irrepressible.  Baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  blindly 
unloaded  and  the  mules  seized  and  mounted.  The  French  officers 
with  the  guns  and  an  English  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Maxims 
alone  stood  their  ground.  Abdul  Aziz,  his  clothing  shot,  it  is  said, 
in  thirty-six  places  but  himself  untouched,  showed  at  this  supreme 
moment  of  disaster  some  flicker  of  courage  and  energy.  It  came 
too  late  to  save  either  his  throne  or  his  army.  Misjudgment  follow¬ 
ing  on  procrastination  and  crowned  by  an  act  of  characteristic 
treachery,  brought  the  royal  cause  helplessly  to  the  ground.  The 
Sultan  fled  for  the  nearest  French  outpost,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  foreigners  in  his  service  and  a  few  refugees.  He  is  still  resting 
under  French  protection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casablanca,  and 
the  question  of  his  future  disposal,  of  the  pension  and  the  residence 
to  be  allotted  him,  is  one  of  the  first,  though  it  is  also  one  of  the 
least  contentious,  problems  facing  Mulai  Hafid  and  the  Powers. 
Deposed  rulers  are  in  general  the  white  elephants  of  diplomacy, 
but  the  collapse  of  Abdul  Aziz  is  so  irreparable,  his  cause  so  friend¬ 
less,  and  the  feeling  towards  him  in  Morocco  itself  so  much  more 
one  of  pity  and  contempt  than  of  vindictiveness,  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  while  delicate,  ought  not  to  involve  any  international  issue. 
It  is  dangerous  to  say  that  any  proposal  affecting  Morocco  commands 
universal  assent,  but  the  attitude  of  France  towards  the  fallen 
ruler,  and  her  determination  to  safeguard  him  and  his  officials  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  anti-foreign  elements  seem  to  be  nowhere 
challenged. 

*  * 

* 

Within  a  few  days  of  this  momentous  event  Mulai  Hafid  was 
proclaimed  at  Tangier,  Eabbat,  and  Satfi.  The  new  regime  was 
greeted  by  the  populace  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  orderliness,  even 
the  French  and  Spanish  sailors  at  the  ports  being  cheered  by  the 
crowds.  For  the  moment  tranquillity,  reconciliation,  and  rejoicings 
seemed  to  herald,  not  only  a  new  reign,  but  a  new  Morocco.  The 
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officials  appointed  by  Abdul  Aziz  were  retained  in  their  posts,  and 
acted  with  promptitude  and  prudence.  Old  quan-els  were  forgotten. 
El  Menebhi,  the  ex-Minister  of  War  and  since  his  dismissal  a 
resident  at  Tangier,  “  where,”  says  The  Times  correspondent,  ‘‘his 
good  qualities,  his  charity  and  hospitality  have  gained  him  the  • 
respect  of  Europeans  and  natives  alike,”  was  put  forward  by  the 
Moors  themselves  as  a  sort  of  informal  ambassador  between  the 
natives  and  the  Legations.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  mountain 
chiefs  fifteen  miles  from  Tangier  to  inform  them  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  Moorish  policy,  that  the  Act  of  Algeciras  would 
continue  in  force,  that  the  French  and  Spanish  police  would  be 
maintained,  and  that  any  disturber  of  the  peace  would  find  his 
neck  in  danger.  The  tribesmen  at  once  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  Bashaw  of  Tangier  notified  the  townspeople  that  the  French 
and  Spanish  police  were  a  Maghzen  force  serving  under  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  and  that  anyone  heard  describing  them  as  a  European 
institution,  or  in  any  way  speaking  against  them,  would  be  publicly 
flogged.  The  armies  of  the  defeated  Sultan  and  of  his  successor 
joined  hands,  and  under  El  Menebhi’s  guidance  were  organised  into 
a  single  force.  The  French,  who  still  occupy  the  district  of  the 
Shawia,  as  well  as  Casablanca  and  Ujda,  disarmed  all  the  stragglers 
they  encountered,  and  watched  the  proclamation  of  Mulai  Hafid  at 
Ujda  with  entire  goodwill.  Mulai  Hafid  himself  made  an  excellent 
beginning  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  Raid  Ermiki,  a  wealthy,  unscru¬ 
pulous,  and  predatory  governor  in  the  north,  who,  having  been  one 
of  the  first  to  join  the  Hafidist  cause,  felt  at  liberty  to  celebrate 
its  triumph  by  burning  villages  and  raiding  cattle.  No  anti-European 
incident  of  any  sort  occurred,  except  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  where 
a  sharp  conflict  took  place  between  some  Moorish  tribes  and  the 
French  troops.  This,  however,  was  in  no  way  connected  w’ith,  or 
provoked  by,  the  issue  of  the  fight  for  the  throne,  and  Mulai  Hafid 
took  immediate  steps  to  avert  its  recurrence.  His  accession,  in 
short,  was  accompanied  not  only  by  every  token  of  popular  delight, 
but  by  a  new  spirit  of  friendliness  and  co-operation,  both  among  the 
Moors  themselves  and  between  the  natives  and  the  Europeans. 

♦  » 

« 

None  the  less,  the  essential  difficulties  of  the  situation  remained. 
jMulai  Hafid  had  achieved  popularity  and  success  as,  above  all  things, 
a  protest — a  protest  of  Moslems  against  Christians,  and  of  Moors 
against  Europeans.  A  large  part  of  his  strength  with  his  own  people 
lay  in  the  belief  that  he  represented  and  would  translate  into  acts 
the  stubborn  fervour  of  their  religious  and  national  pride.  The  chief 
concern  of  Morocco  is  to  preserve  the  fundamentals  of  Moorish  civili¬ 
sation.  She  is  neither  pro-German  nor  anti-French  in  the  long  run, 
except  as  the  one  attitude  or  the  other  may  help  her  to  keep  at  bay 
the  dominion  of  the  infidel.  The  Moor  will  trade  wdth  Christians  and 
allow  them  for  commercial  reasons  to  reside  in  his  country,  but  he 
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will  resist  to  the  last  anything  that  tends  to  establish  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  overlordship.  He  needs  the  money  and  the 
money-making  enterprises  of  Europe,  but  nothing  else;  and  all 
Christian  Powers  are  equally  obnoxious  to  him  when  they  urge  him 
to  depart  from  his  ancient  mode  of  life  or  thought,  or  are  in  league 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  rule  of  the  stranger  and  the  unbeliever.  The 
only  European  Government  that  can  win  his  favour  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  will  protect  him  from  the  rest;  and  he  will  exploit  the 
diplomacy  of  such  a  Government  just  so  long  as,  and  no  longer  than, 
it  serves  his  purposes.  It  was  his  dallyings  with  Christian  amuse¬ 
ments  and  fashions  and  his  subserviency  to  Christian  influences  and 
dictation  that  gave  the  first  and  deepest  impetus  to  the  movement 
that  cost  Abdul  Aziz  his  throne ;  and  it  was  as  the  champion  of  Islam 
and  ^lorocco  against  the  encroachments  of  the  infidel  and  the  alien 
that  Hulai  Hafid  made  his  initial  appeal.  A  man’s  policy  is  neces¬ 
sarily  one  thing  when  he  is  a  Pretender  and  another  when  he  has 
reached  the  throne;  but  there  was  enough  in  the  circumstances  of 
Mnlai  Hafid ’s  triumph,  in  the  hopes  it  inspired,  and  in  the  passions 
behind  it,  to  make  it  not  impossible  that  Europe  in  Morocco  might 
find  herself  with  a  jehad  on  her  hands.  There  could,  therefore,  be 
no  question  of  any  formal  recognition  of  the  Pretender  until  his 
intentions  had  been  more  clearly  defined.  Then,  again,  the  efficacy 
and  extent  of  his  authority  had  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is  better 
for  all  Powers  with  interests  in  Morocco  that  the  Sultan  should  be 
a  man  of  force,  capable  of  asserting  himself  and  of  maintaining 
internal  order.  But  it  had  jet  to  be  shown  that  Mulai  Hafid  was 
such  a  man.  Even  at  the  best  the  ruler  of  the  Shereefian  Empire 
has  little  more  authority  over  the  distant  tribes  than  the  English 
Government  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  over 
the  Highland  clans.  The  proclamation  of  Mulai  Hafid  at  the  coast 
towns  argued  little  for  the  effectiveness  of  his  control  over  the 
interior,  where  a  turbulent  population,  confused  by  many  rumours, 
deeply  infected  with  lawlessness,  and  prone  to  frenzied  outbursts  of 
religious  and  racial  enthusiasm,  might  at  any  moment  be  lashed 
by  itinerant  preachers  into  a  Holy  War-  Bu  Hamara  still  held  his 
own;  the  interior  was  given  over  to  a  joyous  anarchy;  and  in  the 
south-east  “  a  sort  of  war  ”  between  the  French  and  the  tribes  was 
growing  in  intensity.  Granted  that  a  Sultan  of  Morocco  with  a  hold, 
even  though  a  nominal  hold,  over  two-thirds  of  his  pseudo-subjects 
is  as  secure  as  any  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  likely  to  be,  it  still  had  to  be 
ascertained  that  !Mulai  Hafid ’s  authority  reached  the  minimum 
standard.  Finally,  before  there  could  be  any  sense  or  any  propriety 
infonnally  recognising  him,  his  attitude  towards  the  Act  of  Algeciras, 
towards  the  treaties  and  engagements,  both  political  and  financial, 
entered  into  by  his  brother,  towards  the  French  occupation,  towards 
tile  Casablanca  indemnity,  and  towards  Abdul  Aziz  himself,  needed 
to  be  strictly  defined.  The  situation  was  one  that  affected  all 
European  Powers,  but  France  and  Spain,  as  the  mandatories  of  the 
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Algeciras  Conference,  pre-eminently.  It  called  for  circumspection, 
firmness,  and,  above  all,  a  united  front.  Harmony  among  the 
Powers  was  the  crucial  essential.  For  one  Power  to  act  ostenta¬ 
tiously  alone  in  such  a  juncture  was  to  advertise  the  impotence  of 
all,  to  intensify  every  element  of  disintegration,  and  to  prolong  and 
strengthen  the  conditions  that  threaten  to  make  of  the  Shereefian 
Empire  another  Armenia  blasted  by  the  rivalries  of  Europe,  and 
convulsed  by  its  own  internal  feuds  and  weaknesses. 

*  * 

* 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  critical  suspense  that  the  Kaiser  made 
his  Strasburg  speech.  The  matter  and  the  mood  were  the  not  in¬ 
frequent  ones  of  pacific  exaltation ;  the  sequel  was  the  still  less 
infrequent  one  of  provocative  audacity.  The  Kaiser  declared  it  to  be 
his  “  heartfelt  conviction  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  not  in 
danger.  ’  ’  It  reposed  on  three  substantial  guarantees.  The  first  was 
“  the  conscience  of  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  who  know 
and  feel  that  they  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  entrusted  to  then  leadership.”  The  second  was  ‘‘  the 
desire  and  will  of  the  nations  themselves  to  exploit  in  tranquil 
development  the  splendid  conquests  of  advancing  civilisation,  and 
to  measure  their  strength  in  peaceable  rivalry.”  Thirdly,  said  the 
Kaiser,  ”  peace  is  assured  and  guaranteed  by  our  defensive  forces  on 
sea  and  land,  by  the  German  nation  in  arms.”  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  soundness  of  the  Kaiser's  analysis  or  with  the  inference  he 
drew  from  it.  ”  Proud  of  the  incomparable  discipline  and  love  of 
honour  of  her  defensive  forces,  Germany  is  resolved  without  threats 
to  others  to  maintain  them  in  future  in  their  high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  so  to  extend  them  as  her  owm  interests  may  require,  without 
thinking  of  pleasing  or  injuring  anyone.”  That  is  the  unalterable 
common-sense  of  the  whole  armament  question,  and  deserves  to  be 
inscribed  over  the  portals  of  all  the  Peace  Congresses  that  are 
destined  to  meet  in  the  next  half-century.  The  world  is  willingly 
deceived.  It  welcomed  the  Kaiser’s  optimism  and  frankness  and 
the  generous  elevation  of  his  words  with  artless  confidence.  It 
forgot  to  w'ait  for  their  embodiment  in  deeds.  The  memory  of  the 
Bremen  speech  of  190.5,  with  its  fervent  protestation  of  devotion  to 
”  golden  peace,”  and  of  the  visit  to  Tangier  that  followed  it  imme¬ 
diately,  had  seemingly  died  away.  It  was  soon,  how'ever,  to  be  re¬ 
called.  Within  two  days  of  the  Strasburg  speech  came  the  dis¬ 
cordant  new's  that  Germany  had  ordered  her  Consul  to  proceed  from 
Tangier  to  Fez.  Consuls  in  Morocco  are  diplomatists  in  all  but  the 
name.  At  the  beginning  of  Mulai  Hafid’s  campaign  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain  had  agreed  to  withdraw  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Fez.  The  German  Consul’s  return  was  arranged  and 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  without  the  cognisance  of 
any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  his  journey  to  the  capital  had  all  the  effect, 
as,  of  course,  it  was  intended  it  should  have,  of  a  German  demon- 
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stration  in  favour  of  the  new  Sultan.  Germany  had  effusively 
received  Mulai  Hafid’s  envoys  a  few  months  before,  and  had  counted 
on  and  predicted  his  ultimate  triumph.  She  was  now  not  merely 
the  first,  but  the  only.  Power  to  grant  him  formal  recognition  as  the 
established  ruler  of  Morocco  on  his  own  terms  and  without  reserva¬ 
tions.  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  invest  her  action  with 
its  full  significance,  it  was  at  once  followed  up  by  a  verbal  intimation 
to  the  Powers  pressing  for  the  speedy  recognition  of  INIulai  Hafid. 

* 

Germany,  a  Power  that  is  always  discovering  fictitious  plots  to 
isolate  her,  had  thus  effectively  isolated  herself.  She  had  taken  the 
course  most  calculated  to  jeopardise  European  authority  in  INIorocco, 
to  thwart  France  and  Spain,  and  to  arouse  the  kind  of  popular 
suspiciousness  that  undermines  international  goodwill  more  surely 
than  any  other  agency.  The  Pan-Germans  greeted  the  coup  with 
the  wildest  plaudits,  and  it  was  perhaps  mainly  with  a  view  to  the 
impression  it  would  make  on  the  Forward  group  in  his  heterogeneous 
bloc  that  Prince  Biilow  devised  and  executed  it.  The  Act  of  Alge- 
ciras,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  unproductive  course  of  German  policy 
in  Morocco  has  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  German  Imperialists. 
To  reconcile  them  by  a  shrewd  and  independent  stroke  of  policy,  to 
put  tliem  in  a  better  humour  for  acquiescing  in  that  reorganisation 
of  German  finances  which  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  coming  session, 
may  have  been  the  limit  of  the  official  aim.  There  was  no  reason 
why  Germany  should  move  at  all.  France  and  Spain  were  already 
in  consultation  as  to  the  terms  on  which  IMulai  Hafid  should  be 
recognised,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  in  a  few  days  a 
Joint  Note  would  be  presented  to  the  Powers.  The  initiative,  by 
Germany’s  own  doing,  rested  clearly  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
Governments,  and  neither  in  Paris  nor  Madrid  was  there  the  least 
delay  or  reluctance  in  undertaking  it.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation  the  two  Powers  on  September  14th  formulated  their  pro¬ 
posals.  They  were  clear,  practical,  businesslike ;  they  conformed 
both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras;  and  they 
separated  the  special  interests  of  individual  Powers  from  the  common 
interests  of  all  Powers.  France  and  Spain  suggested  that  Mulai 
Hafid  should  be  recognised  provided  that  he  confirmed  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  the  executive  measures  drawn  up  by  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
in  the  last  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  its  provisions, 
and  the  special  rights  conferred  upon  France  and  Spain  for  watching 
the  contraband  trade  in  arms;  provided  he  confirmed  all  the  other 
treaties  and  engagements  with  foreign  Governments,  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  private  individuals  entered  into  by  his  predecessor;  pro¬ 
vided  he  accepted  responsibility  for  Abdul  Aziz’s  debts,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  all  private  claims  would  be  investigated  later  on ; 
provided  he  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Casablanca  Indemnity 
Commission,  and  agreed  to  pay  its  awards ;  provided  he  issued 
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Shereefian  letters  to  the  cities  and  tribes  formally  and  officially  dis¬ 
avowing  the  Holy  War;  and  provided  he  took  immediate  steps  to 
ensure  security  in  the  ports  and  along  the  main  routes  to  the  interior. 
The  Note  went'  on  to  say  that  with  these  guarantees  obtained  and 
with  Mulai  Hafid  officially  recognised,  it  would  then  be  open  to  any 
Power  to  negotiate  with  him  direct  in  reference  to  questions  affecting 
its  special  interests — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  reimbursement  of  their  military  outlays,  and  compensation 
for  the  murders  of  their  nationals.  Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  as 
desirable  that  the  new  Sultan  should  grant  honourable  treatment  to 
Abdul  Aziz,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  old  regime  should  be 
recommended  to  his  equity. 

*  * 

* 

A  set  of  conditions  more  adequate  to  the  emergency  could  not  have 
been  framed.  They  meet  all  the  essential  requirements;  they  meet 
no  requirement  that  is  not  essential.  Relegating  their  own  special 
interests  to  a  second  place,  France  and  Spain  have  acted  throughout 
in  a  broad  European  spirit.  They  would  have  been  amply  justified 
by  law  and  custom  in  including  among  the  indispensable  guarantees  a 
specific  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  their  military  expenses.  They 
have  not  done  so.  The  terms  they  suggest  are  fair  to  Morocco  and 
equally  advantageous  to  all  Powers  alike.  The  justice  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  most  of  them  have  already  been  recognised  by  Mulai  Hafid.  He 
may  not  relish  them;  he  may  be  tempted  and  prompted  to  wriggle 
out  of  some  of  them ;  but  his  freedom  is  enormously  limited  by  the 
absence  of  funds.  The  Treasury  is  empty,  and  every  public  source 
of  revenue,  except  a  few  of  the  Customs  dues,  is  already  pledged. 
Mulai  Hafid  is  a  ruler  without  assets  confronted  with  liabilities  that 
can  hardly  be  less  than  £10,000,000.  That  fact  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  inducements  to  withstand  the  anti-European  extremists  among 
his  followers.  Without  money  there  can  be  no  army,  no  security, 
and  eventually  no  Mulai  Hafid ;  and  money  can  only  be  obtained  by 
acquiescing  in  the  Act  of  Algeciras  and  its  consequences,  and  by 
adopting  towards  Europe  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy.  Ger¬ 
many,  however,  is  under  no  such  compulsion.  Neither  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  the  case  nor  a  study  of  her  actions  during  the  last  three 
years  encourage  one  to  believe  that  she  really  desires  to  see  the 
Morocco  question  in  a  fair  way  to  settlement.  She  profits  too  much 
by  keeping  it  open.  It  gives  her  a  hold  over  French  opinion,  and  a 
power  of  influencing  French  policy  that  she  will  not,  if  she  can  help 
it,  relinquish.  Her  diplomacy  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  driving  a 
single  wedge  into  the  Anglo-French  entente,  or  in  extracting  from 
the  confusion  she  foments  in  Morocco  a  single  material  benefit  that 
satisfies  her  Jingoes.  But  it  has  enabled  her  to  thwart,  to  annoy, 
and  to  threaten.  She  has  found  the  spot  where  the  pressure  of  her 
thumb  will  make  France  wince.  Her  power  of  obstruction  in 
Morocco  is  a  political  asset  that  she  may  yet  turn  to  account  in 
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Europe  or  the  Near  East :  and  in  any  case  it  is  no  concern  of  hers 
to  alleviate  the  slight  but  growing  and  perpetual  strain  which  the 
Morocco  crisis  imposes  upon  French  resources  and  French  policy. 
An  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Note  is  no  part 
of  the  German  plan  of  campaign.  The  occupation  of  the  Shawia 
and  the  question  of  the  Casablanca  indemnity,  for  example,  are 
matters  of  a  kind  that  German  diplomacy  is  perfectly  competent  to 
spin  out  indefinitely.  The  Wilhelmstrasse,  we  sincerely  believe, 
neither  desires  nor  aims  at  war  as  an  outcome  of  the  Morocco 
imbroglio.  But  it  desires  and  aims  at  peace  still  less. 

*  * 

« 

Two  events  within  the  last  few  weeks  have  dramatically  reminded 
students  of  foreign  affairs  that  within  their  province  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  fixity.  On  September  8th  Great  Britain  and  Kussia  pre¬ 
sented  a  Joint  Note  at  Teheran  urging  the  Shah  to  issue  his  pro¬ 
mised  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  elections  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  summon  the  new  Mejliss  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  November. 
The  memory  has  not  to  travel  far  back  to  recall  a  time  when  such 
action,  directed  to  such  an  end,  would  have  been  of  all  incredibilities 
the  most  incredible.  Throughout  the  Persian  convulsion  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  has  been  the  solitary  but  sufficient  barrier  against 
rivalries,  suspicions,  and  intrigues  that  a  few  years  ago  might  have 
driven  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war.  To-day  the  danger  is 
rather  that  the  British  public  should  look  upon  the  Persian  question 
as  finally  out  of  the  way,  so  pervasive  is  the  inclination  to  treat 
its  incidents  as  of  local  and  not  of  international  concern.  The 
Anglo-Russian  Note  has  come  not  a  moment  too  soon,  whether  as  an 
instrument  of  policy  or  of  education.  Mahomed  Ali,  after  crushing 
the  Parliamentary  symbols  of  freedom,  has  found  its  spirit  uncon¬ 
querable.  He  pledged  himself,  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  July,  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  and  to  summon  a  new  Mejliss  within 
three  months’  time.  Little  more  has  been  heard  of  that  pledge; 
large  areas  of  the  country  have  lapsed  into  an  anarchy  that  the  Shah 
is  either  powerless  or  unwilling  to  check;  at  Tabriz  the  ferocity  of 
the  Royalist  and  Anti-Royalist  factions  has  placed  the  lives  of  the 
European  residents  in  the  greatest  jeopardy ;  and  Persia  as  a  whole 
presents  a  spectacle  of  chaotic  violence  tempered  only  by  insolvency. 
All  through  the  East  there  is  a  movement  towards  representative 
government  that  deserves  the  closest  analysis.  It  is  the  one  con¬ 
trivance  not  wholly  material  that  Asia  has  condescended  to  borrow 
from  Europe.  Twenty  years  ago  one  would  have  said  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  whatever  else  the  East  might  accept  from  the  West,  it 
would  never  accept  democracy.  That  the  direct  rulership  of  a  single 
head  was  the  only  form  of  government  that  Asiatics  could  ever 
conceive;  that  their  theory  of  power  was  that  it  was  a  Divine  and 
not  in  the  least  a  secular  function ;  and  that  despotism  and  the  daily 
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exhibition  of  personal  will  alone  harmonised  with  their  genius  and 
their  desires — all  this  has  been  treated,  time  without  mind,  as  the 
very  alphabet  of  Eastern  lore.  No  one  would  so  treat  it  to-day. 
From  Cairo  and  Constantinople  to  Pekin  the  Oriental  is  in  league 
to  prove  our  axiom  a  fallacy.  The  East  is  moving  rapidly  and  con¬ 
sciously  towards  self-government.  What  is  the  meaning  of  so  novel 
a  phenomenon?  Is  it,  as  some  maintain,  all  moonshine  and  insin¬ 
cerity,  the  blind  response  of  ignorance  to  speciousness,  the  mere 
aimless  aspiration  of  people  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  they  really 
want?  It  is  difficult  to  accept  any  such  facile  explanation.  The 
Oriental,  in  our  view,  is  turning  towards  representative  government 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  the  device  which  hitherto  has  buttressed 
the  supremacy  of  the  West.  He  is  experimenting  with  it  in  the  hope 
of  strengthening  himself  against  the  pressure  and  aggression  of  the 
Occident.  We  have  told  him  it  means  power  and  progress;  he  is 
now  taking  us  at  our  word.  In  Persia,  a  land  without  patriotism, 
national  sentiment,  or  national  cohesiveness,  as  these  things  are 
understood  in  the  W^est,  the  experiment  is  being  tried  under  every 
possible  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  abandoned,  and  it 
cannot  be  stamped  out.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  are  historically 
and  ethically  right  in  insisting  that  it  shall  be  continued. 

*  * 

* 

The  other  event,  not  less  welcome  and  not  less  significant  of  the 
fluidity  of  international  politics,  was  the  publication,  on  September 
17th,  of  King  Edward’s  telegram  of  congratulation  to  the  Sultan 
“  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  your  accession  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution.”  The  form  in  which  the 
greeting  was  cast  might  well  have  been  more  adroit,  but  the  fact 
that  a  greeting  was  dispatched  is,  after  all,  the  essential  thing. 
It  closes  a  long  and  unhappy  chapter  in  Anglo-Turkish  relations, 
one  that  redounds  neither  to  our  perspicacity  nor  our  tolerance. 
An  unfriendly  critic,  searching  for  proofs  of  British  unfitness  to 
preside  over  an  Empire  of  varied  creeds,  would  have  no  need  to 
go  beyond  the  tale  of  our  dealings  with  the  Sultan  during  the  past 
forty  years.  We  have  allowed  the  real  or  fancied  claims  of  humani- 
tarianism  to  override  alike  our  commercial,  political,  and  our 
Imperial  interests.  After  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Turks  to 
preserve  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  abdicated  a  unique  position  of 
influence  to  make  way  for  Germany.  Besides  the  folly  of  holding 
the  Sultan  personally  responsible  for  the  Bulgarian,  Armenian,  and 
Macedonian  massacres,  we  have  committed  the  still  greater  folly 
of  treating  him  as  a  merely  temporal  monarch.  The  Sultan  as 
Kaliph  of  Islam  and  protector  of  the  Holy  Shrines  exercises  a  moral 
influence  over  all  Mahommedans  everywhere — an  influence  which 
Abdul  Hamid  has  done  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  extend 
and  organise.  In  the  British  Empire  there  are  over  eighty  million 
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people  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual  head.  At  the  crisis  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  the  very  existence  of  the  British  Raj  depended 
on  ^Mussulman  fidelity,  and  the  whole  authority  of  the  Kaliphate 
was  unremittingly  worked  from  Constantinople  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  rally  the  Mussulman  races  of  India  to  the 
British  standard.  And  to-day,  even  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Moslems  of  India,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Malay  States  are  in  a 
position  to  be  either  the  stoutest  bulwark  or  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  British  rule.  Yet  betw'een  the  country  whose  sovereign 
is  the  greatest  temporal  Mahommedan  ruler  and  the  country  whose 
sovereign  is  the  supreme  spiritual  Mahommedan  ruler,  there  has,  for 
more  than  a  generation,  been  nothing  but  ill-will.  We  have  held 
the  Sultan  up  to  every  form  of  public  execration.  We  have  violated 
the  deepest  feelings  of  our  Mahommedan  subjects  in  order  to 
indulge  a  sentimentalism  that  was  emotionally  generous  and  poli¬ 
tically  disastrous.  Happily,  that  great  gap  in  our  statesmanship 
and  our  Imperial  equipment,  through  no  agency  of  our  own,  is  at 
last  being  repaired.  The  Turkish  Revolution,  like  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution,  has  made  a  rapprochement  possible.  Of  the  Powers  that 
have  stood  around  Turkey  for  the  past  forty  years  two  have  bolstered 
her  up,  because  neither  has  been  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  her  collapse;  one  has  found  it  to  her  commercial  and  political 
advantage  to  preserve  the  status  quo;  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  alone  have  neither  desired  disruption  nor  exacted  a  price 
for  postponing  it.  We  have  blundered  egregiously  in  our  Turkish 
policy,  but  the  conviction  that,  at  the  supreme  crisis,  we  should 
come  forward  willy-nilly  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  never  been  removed  from  the  Turkish  mind.  We  are 
now  profiting  by  it.  The  traditional  association  of  the  British  name 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  has  in  it  magic  properties  that  no  blunders 
of  ours  seem  wholly  able  to  destroy.  The  new  rulers  of  Turkey  are 
better  disposed  towards  us  than  any  act  of  our  statesmanship  during 
the  past  half-century  could  have  warranted  us  in  expecting.  They 
lean  on  our  sympathy ;  they  honour  our  Ambassador ;  they  seek  our 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  tangle  of  problems  that  confronts  them. 
The  wiser  among  us  have  never  wished  to  regard  Turkey  either  as 
a  nuisance  to  be  abated  or  as  a  Power  doomed  to  in’emediable  decay. 
They  have,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  see  Turkey  sti’ong  and  free, 
ruling  her  subjects  in  the  only  ways  that  could  bring  her  strength 
and  freedom.  They  have  never  subscribed  to  the  notion  that  the 
true  British  policy  was  to  gird  at  Turkey.  They  have  always  held 
that  the  true  British  policy  was  to  convince  Turkey  that  she  had  in 
us  a  sympathetic  and  disinterested  friend,  whose  sole  object  in 
pressing  for  reforms  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere  was  to  buttress 
Turkish  rule  on  the  only  safe  foundation,  the  contentment  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  ruled.  Circumstances  have  at  last  given  this  policy 
a  chance. 


THE  INTRUDING  ANGEL. 

A  Story. 

By  Charles  Harriott. 

Lately  Pearson  had  hoped  that  his  wife  w'ould  run  away  with 
Lucas.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t  run  away.  Lucas 
could  give  her  a  good  home,  and  since  it  did  not  matter  where  he 
lived  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  marrying  a  divorced  woman. 
Pearson  did  not  want  to  get  rid  of  his  wife;  what  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  was  the  horrible  feeling  of  uncertainty.  In  his  own 
heart  he  believed  that  she  had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  but  he  had 
no  proof;  until  he  had  proof  he  couldn’t  act,  and  it  was  humiliating 
to  have  to  pretend  not  to  notice.  It  was  as  much  for  her  sake  as 
his  own  that  he  wanted  the  tie  broken ;  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  going  dov/n  into  depth  after  depth  of  deceit.  The  spectacle  of 
her  moral  degradation  grieved  him  more  than  his  intuitive  convic¬ 
tion  of  her  technical  infidelity.  Indeed,  he  had  almost  reached  a 
stage  in  which  the  possibility  that  though  perjured  and  degraded  by 
trickery  she  had  still  remained  technically  faithful  to  him  was  a 
fear  rather  than  a  hope. 

He  didn’t  blame  his  wdfe  for  the  fault,  but  he  could  not  tolerate 
the  deception.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  mistake  had 
been  primarily  his.  He  ought  not  to  have  married  her;  he  ought 
to  have  seen  that  such  a  woman  could  not  remain  satisfied  with 
the  humdrum  and  comparatively  isolated  life  that,  as  a  consulting 
engineer,  was  necessarily  his. 

Looking  back,  he  recognised  that  he  had  foreseen  it  all  almost 
from  her  first  acquaintance  with  Lucas.  Yet  he  could  not  see  what 
he  could  have  done  more  than  he  had  done  to  prevent  it.  He  had 
disliked  and  distrusted  Lucas  from  the  beginning,  but  his  wife  had 
liked  him,  and  all  Pearson’s  instincts  were  against  a  Sultanesque 
attitude.  The  convention  that  a  man  was  responsible  for  his  wife’s 
virtue,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  w^arn  her  when  it  was  in  danger, 
seemed  to  him  absurd.  As  if  a  woman  didn’t  know !  Still,  though 
he  knew  that  it  was  senseless  to  speak,  he  had  spoken. 

As  he  had  expected  she  said  in  effect : 

“  You  are  jealous.” 

He  tried  to  be  honest,  though  he  W'as  not  clever  at  expressing 
himself  in  words. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I’m  jealous,”  he  said  slowly.  “  That  is  to 
say,  if  you  preferred  Lucas  to  me  I  don’t  think  I  should  resent  it. 
What  worries  me  is  that  I  can’t  believe  that  you  do  really  care  for 
him — not  understandingly .  ’  ’ 

“  You’re  too  absurd,”  she  said.  “  Because  a  man  likes  to  talk  to 
me  you  imagine  that  he  wants  to  make  love  to  me.” 

With  a  half-humorous  feeling  of  helplessness  he  saw  that  he  must 
get  the  worst  of  it  in  an  argument  where  the  conventions  kept  him 
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from  saying  exactly  what  he  meant.  He  didn’t  imagine  that  Lucas 
was  in  love  with  his  wife,  because  he  didn’t  suppose  it  was  necessary 
for  Lucas  to  be  in  love  with  the  woman  he  pursued.  What  he  saw 
was  on  one  side  a  foolish  vanity  that  meant  no  harm  and  on  the 
other  a  cold,  scheming  lust.  If  Lucas  had  shown  his  hand,  now, 
Pearson  would  have  had  no  fear  for  his  wife.  But  he  couldn’t  say 
BO  in  any  decent  language  that  would  convince  her. 

“If  he  likes  to  talk  to  you,’’  he  said,  “  why  doesn’t  he  come 
here  frankly  as  your  friend  and  not  mine?  He  knows  I  don’t  like 
him.  I  never  ask  him  here,  but  if  you  want  to  see  him  you  can 
ask  him  here  when  I’m  away.’’ 

“  Yes,’’  she  said,  “  and  set  all  the  old  women  of  the  place  talking. 
That’s  ]ust  what  you  want.  Mr.  tiucas  has  more  respect  for  me 
than  to  come  here  when  you  are  away.” 

Pearson  could  not  help  laughing,  and  his  wife  said  angrily : 

“  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  are  jealous,  and  yet  you  haven’t 
the  courage  to  tell  him  not  to  come  here.” 

Pearson  could  afford  not  to  resent  reflections  on  his  courage,  and 
he  said : 

“  Forbidding  him  the  house  without  reason  would  be  about  the 
worst  criticism  of  you  I  could  possibly  make.” 

“  I  don’t  see  it,”  she  said.  “  If  you  have  anything  against  him 
you  ought  to  tell  him  so.” 

“I’ve  nothing  against  him,”  said  Pearson,  “except  his  char¬ 
acter.  ’  ’ 

She,  of  course,  seized  upon  the  word  “  character  ”  in  the  sense 
he  had  not  intended,  and  said  with  triumphant  surprise,  “  Well, 
you’re  the  first  person  I’ve  heard  say  anything  against  Mr.  Lucas’s 
reputation.” 

“  Oh,  his  reputation  is  all  right,”  said  Pearson. 

“  Then  I  can’t  see  what  you  have  to  complain  of,”  she  said.  “  It 
must  be  your  unpleasant  mind.” 

It  was  a  baffling  situation.  He  had  done  the  best  he  knew,  but 
he  saw  that  he  had  at  least  done  no  good  by  speaking.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  kick  Lucas  out  of  the  house,  but  he  couldn’t 
very  well  kick  Lucas  out  of  the  house  without  some  reason,  and 
the  reason  would  have  to  come  from  his  wife  in  the  form  of  some 
complaint  of  Lucas’s  behaviour.  Now  that  he  had  spoken,  pride  in 
her  own  judgment  as  against  his  would  prevent  her  from  complain¬ 
ing;  would  probably,  indeed,  prevent  her  seeing  when  she  had  any 
cause  for  complaint. 

But  all  that  was  past.  He  believed,  now,  that  lust  had  preyed 
upon  vanity,  and  he  felt  that  the  only  tolerable  solution  was  for 
his  wife  to  go  away  with  the  man  who  must  by  courtesy  be  called 
her  lover.  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  when  it  had  happened; 
when  the  slow  corruption  of  the  mind  had  reached  what  was  really 
an  anti-climax  in  the  infidelity  of  the  body.  There  had  been  signs 
in  his  wife’s  behaviour  which  he  thought  unmistakable;  a  sudden 
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conciliatoriiiess  combined  with  a  physical  shrinking;  and  in  the 
man’s  a  patronising  civility  towards  him  and  a  sly  air  of  possession 
towards  the  woman.  Still,  he  had  no  proofs;  he  had  no  evidence 
that  would  justify  the  sordid  business  of  the  divorce  court.  It  was 
worse  than  useless  to  question  his  wife;  she  would  only  lie.  She 
hadn’t  meant  to  be  unfaithful,  and  if  she  had  been  she  would  use 
any  means  to  prevent  discovery. 

It  w'as,  if  he  judged  rightly,  only  a  fortnight  ago  that  she  had  in 
the  legal  sense  betrayed  him.  He  must  act  quickly.  Some  ex¬ 
planation  would  have  to  be  given  of  his  unconquerable  aversion 
from  her  presence,  and  the  only  possible  explanation  w'ould  be  to 
tax  her  with  guilt.  So  he  determined  to  lay  a  trap  to  obtain  the 
evidence  he  needed.  He  knew  that  he  was  doing  a  thing  that  most 
people  would  condemn  as  dishonoui'able  and  contemptible,  but  he 
also  knew  that  what  would  keep  him  from  doing  it  would  be  still 
more  contemptible.  He  wouldn’t  employ  detectives  or  set  servants 
to  watch ;  he  must  do  his  own  dirty  work. 

The  plan  he  adopted  was  ludicrous  in  its  unoriginality.  He  told 
his  wife  that  he  had  to  go  to  London  on  business.  He  was  careful 
to  tell  her  a  day  beforehand,  so  that  she  might  have  time  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity.  He  felt  sure  she  would  make  use  of  it, 
and  he  found  it  hard  to  conceal  his  scornful  impatience  when,  with 
exaggerated  concern,  she  said  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  have  to 
be  away  for  long. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  go  by  the  six-thirty  to-morrow  evening 
and  I  shall  get  back  in  time  for  dinner  the  next  day.” 

He  avoided  looking  at  her  face,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  in  the  constructive  stages  of  treachery. 

While  Pearson  was  waiting  on  the  platform  for  his  train  Lucas 
came  to  the  bookstall  to  buy  a  paper.  He  glanced  at  Pearson,  and 
then,  as  if  drawn  by  a  curious  fascination  like  that  which  causes 
the  criminal  to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  crime,  came  over  to  him. 
Lucas  was  a  man  in  the  early  thirties,  romantically  good-looking, 
with  black  hair  inchncd  to  be  curly,  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  little 
waxed  moustache.  His  naturally  sallow  face  was  now  pale  with 
suppressed  excitement. 

‘‘  Hullo,  Pearson,  going  up  to  town?  ”  he  said,  but  forgot  to 
assume  the  intonation  of  surprise.  Pearson  answered  him  shortly; 
but  for  the  risk  of  defeating  his  own  purpose  he  would  have  liked 
to  play  upon  Lucas’s  evident  nervousness.  He  watched  him  grimly 
as  with  almost  servile  friendliness,  though  in  short,  jerky  sentences 
he  told  him  his  plans  for  the  evening  in  elaborate  detail.  It  was 
the  insult  to  his  intelligence  that  Pearson  resented.  What  a  fool 
the  man  must  think  him !  He  turned  from  him  abruptly,  but  at  the 
last  moment  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  doorway  watching  the  train 
out  of  the  station. 

Pearson  got  out  at  the  junction  about  an  hour’s  run  from  his 
home.  He  had  three  hours  to  kill  in  this  uninteresting  place. 
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He  intended  to  take  a  train  back  that  would  enable  him  to  reach 
his  house  at  about  half-past  eleven.  If  he  found  Lucas  there,  then, 
he  would  have  reasonable  grounds  for  action — particularly  since  the 
fool  had  gratuitously  informed  him  that  he  intended  to  spend  his 
evening  in  another  place.  The  satisfaction  which  Pearson  might 
have  found  in  thus  playing  into  his  hands  was  destroyed  by  a  sense 
of  its  clumsiness.  The  incompetence  of  his  enemy  made  the  whole 
business  so  much  the  more  degrading;  his  wife  might  at  least  have 
chosen  a  man.  If  he  did  not  find  Lucas  at  the  house  his  wife  would 
know  why  he  had  returned,  but  since  she  must  know  by  this  time 
that  he  didn’t  trust  her  that  wouldn’t  matter.  He  could  support 
her  elation  at  seeing  him  baffled. 

The  three  hours  were  as  nearly  blank  as  it  is  possible  for  time 
to  be.  To  keep  himself  from  thinking  Pearson  walked  far  out  into 
the  country  at  a  brisk  pace,  without  knowledge  of  his  direction, 
neither  stopping  nor  loitering,  but  striking  a  match  at  intervals  to 
look  at  his  watch  so  that  he  should  not  miss  the  train.  It  was  a 
mild  spring  night,  and  here  and  there  at  cottage  doors  he  passed 
family  groups  in  reunion  after  the  day’s  work.  The  sight  tortured 
him  with  envy.  He  had  wanted  so  little  in  his  own  domestic  fife; 
merely  loyalty. 

He  was  unknown  at  the  junction,  and  the  man  who  clipped  his 
ticket  on  his  return  looked  at  him  curiously,  for,  with  characteristic 
thoroughness,  he  had  booked  for  the  whole  journey  to  and  from 
Waterloo.  In  the  large  deserted  building  he  felt  horribly  lonely. 
He  began  to  be  afraid,  afraid  of  himself.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before  what  a  large  part  of  himself  there  was  beyond  the  control 
of  his  will.  So  far  as  his  intentions  were  concerned  it  was  the 
common-sense  thing  he  intended  to  do;  to  put  an  end  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  situation.  If  he  found  Lucas  with  his  wife  he  would  tell 
them  to  go,  then  and  there ;  not  violently ;  it  was  not  revenge  that 
he  wanted,  but  merely  freedom  from  degradation.  But  would  he 
be  able  to  confine  himself  to  the  common-sense  thing?  He  had 
always  felt  contempt  for  people  who  lost  control  of  themselves,  who 
committed  crimes  of  passion — murder  and  suicide.  He  hoped  fer¬ 
vently,  though  in  a  curiously  detached  way,  that  he  should  not  kill 
Lucas.  He  was  alone  in  his  compaitment ;  he  sat  upright,  with 
his  coat-collar  turned  up  and  his  hands  folded  upon  his  walking-stick 
between  his  knees.  He  was  a  big,  slow-moving  man,  nearing  fifty, 
with  a  short  grey  beard  and  steady  blue  eyes  which  looked  out 
betw'een  rather  heavy  eyelids. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  train  he  hesitated  for  a  moment.  It 
would  have  been  better,  after  all,  to  have  gone  away  to  London — 
and  never  come  back.  Just  to  have  left  them  to  their  guilt,  to 
make  the  most  of  it  they  could.  In  spite  of  himself  he  laughed 
grimly.  That  would  have  left  them  in  a  pretty  predicament.  He 
could  not  believe  that  they  really  loved,  that  they  really  wanted 
to  be  together.  He  had  once  read  a  book  called  The  Wrong 
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Paradise,  in  which  people  who  had  lived  an  insincere  life  were 
punished  by  an  eternity  of  what  they  had  affected  to  enjoy.  Well, 
his  wife  and  Lucas  would  be  left  in  the  wrong  paradise.  But  then 
he  saw  that  that  plan  would  not  have  worked.  He  wanted  to  be 
sure ;  wherever  he  might  be  he  could  not  rest  until  he  was  sure. 

He  reached  his  gate  exactly  at  half-past  eleven.  He  never 
doubted  that  he  should  find  Lucas  at  the  house.  He  was  not 
excited,  now',  nor  angry;  he  was  a  little  concerned  whether  the 
fact  of  Lucas’s  presence  would  be  enough  for  his  purpose.  In  all 
reason,  he  thought,  it  must  be.  Only  one  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  by  any  fair-minded  person  from  the  fact  that  his  wife  should 
be  entertaining  Lucas  at  half-past  eleven  at  night  when  both  of  them 
supposed  him  to  be  away  in  London. 

As  he  walked  up  the  drive  he  averted  his  eyes  from  the  lighted 
window  of  the  drawing-room.  He  did  not  want  to  pry  and  peer. 
Although  his  mind  refused  to  believe  that  the  relation  between  his 
w'ife  and  Lucas  was  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  love, 
he  was  willing  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  conceded 
the  rights  of  passion;  if  they  loved  he  was  an  intruder  who  had  no 
business  there.  That  was  what  he  meant  to  tell  them ;  to  point  out 
the  honourable  course,  since  they  did  not  seem  capable  of  seeing 
it  for  themselves.  But  for  the  drawing-room  the  house  was  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  maids  would  have  gone  to  bed.  They  generally  went 
soon  after  ten.  Probably  Lucas  had  w'aited  until  they  were  out  of 
the  way  before  coming  to  the  house. 

Mere  decency  required  that  he  should  not  come  upon  them 
unawares.  He  closed  the  front  door  with  a  bang  and  bolted  it. 
As  he  did  so  it  occurred  to  him  that  Lucas  might  leave  by  the 
window.  That  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs,  and  Pearson  walked 
quickly  across  the  hall  and  flung  open  the  drawing-room  door. 

They  had  heard  the  noise  of  his  entrance  into  the  house,  and  so 
had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  surprise.  But  they  were  so 
completely  unprepared  for  his  return  that  they  had  nothing  to  say; 
they  allowed  their  guilt  to  be  assumed.  They  even  emphasised  it, 
for  they  had  instinctively  retreated  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other 
and  from  the  sofa.  Their  positions  needed  an  explanation,  for  there 
was  no  chair  near  either  of  them.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  and 
there  was  wine  upon  the  table. 

Pearson  had  closed  the  door  and  stood  just  before  it  with  one 
hand  resting  on  his  walking-stick,  with  his  head  slightly  bent, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  under  his  low'ered  lids.  The  only 
thing  that  took  from  his  appearance  of  calmness  was  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  remove  his  hat.  He  w'as  thinking  dispassionately  that 
Lucas  made  a  poor  show.  His  large  eyes  were  fixed  incredulously 
on  Pearson,  and  his  mouth  was  a  little  open.  Pearson  thought  that 
if  he  had  been  in  his  place  he  would  have  invented  some  lie,  however 
foolish,  to  account  for  his  presence. 

His  wife,  as  he  had  expected,  looked  angry.  She  was  angry  at 
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being  found  out.  To  do  her  justice  she  did  not  seem  frightened; 
she,  at  least,  had  the  courage  of  her  sin.  She  was  a  pretty  woman, 
a  little  over  thirty,  dark  and  slight,  with  soft,  slanting  eyes  and  an 
innocent  mouth.  She  was  wearing  an  evening  gown  of  pale  yellow 
silk,  and  her  hair  was  loosened. 

The  scene  was  so  exactly  what  Pearson  had  pictured  that  he 
smiled. 

“You’ve  come  back,’’  said  his  wife. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  ”  I’ve  come  back.” 

“  It  was  just  the  sort  of  underhand  trick  that  I  might  have 
expected  you  to  do,”  she  said  in  genuine  anger,  as  if  she  only  had 
reason  to  complain;  “  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  thought  of  it.” 

Pearson  laughed. 

“  Oh,  you  beast  I  ”  she  said,  and  turned  aw^ay. 

Then  Lucas  spoke.  He  said  with  dignity,  but  at  a  second  attempt 
and  in  a  voice  that  sounded  unnaturally  high : 

“  Mr.  Pearson.” 

Pearson  reflected  with  faint  surprise  that  for  the  moment  he  had 
almost  forgotten  his  presence.  He  was  so  unimportant.  It  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  be  angry  with  Lucas  as,  if  his  wife  had  stolen, 
it  would  be  to  be  angry  with  the  purse  or  the  watch  she  stole.  He 
was  merely  the  occasion.  His  wife’s  offence  against  him  was 
entirely  in  the  act  of  treachery;  the  particular  man  didn’t  matter. 
If  he  had  killed  Lucas,  as  he  had  been  afraid  that  he  might,  it  would 
have  been  with  the  same  impersonal  fury  with  which  he  might  have 
ground  the  stolen  watch  under  his  heel.  He  was  not  afraid  that 
he  would  kill  Lucas,  now,  though  he  could  have  killed  him  with 
his  bare  hands;  he  had  never  felt  less  like  killing  or  hurting  anything 
or  anybody  in  his  life. 

“  Mr.  Pearson,”  said  Lucas,  coming  a  little  forw'ard,  ”  I  love  your 
wife.” 

“I’m  sure  I  hope  so,”  said  Pearson,  “  for  her  sake.” 

“You  needn’t  insult  me,”  said  Lucas,  with  a  tinge  of  colour  in 
his  cheeks  and  a  fine  show  of  truculence. 

It  was  then  that  Pearson  knew  that  he  had  not  misjudged  him 
in  thinking  of  him  as  merely  the  calculating  beast  of  prey.  He 
looked  at  him  gravely  and  the  other  dropped  his  eyes.  Pearson 
laughed  again. 

”  Don’t  talk  to  him,  Harry,”  said  his  wife  with  a  sob.  “  He’s  a 
cold-blooded  devil.  He  doesn’t  understand.” 

As  he  stood  there  Pearson  began  to  feel  oddly  disturbed.  Every¬ 
thing  had  turned  out  just  as  he  had  expected — with  the  exception 
of  himself.  The  scene  was  what  he  had  pictured;  the  spectator 
was  different.  Instead  of  relief,  or  rage  at  being  sure,  which  were 
the  two  emotions  he  had  allowed  for,  he  felt  only  a  grave  concern. 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  wife ;  she  was  the  only  important 
person  in  the  room.  He  knew  that  he  did  not  love  her;  love,  which 
might  have  survived  an  infidelity  of  the  body  through  passion,  had 
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been  killed  by  the  slow  deceit  of  which  this  present  infidelity  was  1 

merely  a  logical  circumstance.  It  was,  indeed,  because  he  did  not  i 

love  her  that  he  felt  so  concerned  on  her  account.  The  feeling  | 

vexed  him ;  it  prevented  his  handling  a  situation  that  in  every  other  f 

way  had  arranged  itself  according  to  his  imagination.  He  had  con-  i 

gratulated  himself  that  there  were  no  complications  in  the  shape  of  | 

children;  but  there  was  a  worse  complication — himself.  I 

“  Supposing  I  hadn’t  come  back,”  he  said  quietly  to  his  wife, 

”  would  you  have  gone  away  with  this  man?  ”  [ 

He  felt  a  spasm  of  pity  as  she  involuntarily  glanced  at  Lucas 
before  speaking.  What  a  cad  the  fellow  was,  to  be  sure,  to  leave  i 

her  to  look  like  that.  Of  course,  he  had  never  asked  her  to  go  1 

aw^ay  with  him.  | 

“  She  will  never  want  a  home  as  long  as  I  live,”  said  Lucas  * 
dramatically,  “  I  swear  it !  ” 

“Ssh!”  said  Pearson,  and  repeated  his  question  to  his  wife, 

“  Supposing  I  hadn’t  come  back,  would  you  have  gone  away  with  | 
this  man?  ”  | 

”  I  don’t  wish  to  speak  to  you,”  she  said.  | 

Indeed,  as  Pearson  saw,  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  say.  She  | 

wouldn’t  have  gone  away  because  Lucas  wouldn’t  have  asked  her.  | 

She  w’ould  have  stayed  and  extracted  what  emotional  consolation  | 

she  could  from  her  sin,  and  Lucas  would  have  continued  to  make 
use  of  his  opportunities  until  he  was  satiated.  ! 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  fair  to  force  my  hand  in  this  way,”  said  !] 
Lucas.  “  It  looks  Uke  connivance.”  | 

The  blood  rushed  into  Pearson’s  face,  and  for  a  moment  he  nearly  I 
lost  his  self-control.  His  wife,  he  observed,  had  the  grace  to  look  || 
ashamed  of  her  lover  as  she  said  hastily :  |j 

”  You  have  no  right  to  insult  us.  We  are  ready  to  go.  We  shall  jj 
not  defend  an  action.  ’  ’  || 

It  was  heart-breaking  the  way  she  glanced  at  Lucas  between  the  j  j 
sentences.  | 

‘‘Of  course  we  shan’t,”  he  said,  with  over-emphasis.  ‘‘That's  | 
what  I’m  saying.”  I 

‘‘  But  you  might  be  a  little  reasonable,  Jim,”  said  Airs.  Pearson.  § 
”  Air.  Lucas  ” — the  title  struck  Pearson  as  under  the  circumstances  U 
almost  comic — ‘‘  can’t  take  me  to  his  house  to-night.  I  shall  go  '1= 
away  in  the  morning  and  take  rooms — somewhere — until  he  is  ready 
to  give  me  a  home.” 

‘‘  You’ll  never  want  a  home  while  I’m  alive,”  repeated  Lucas. 

‘‘  Y’'ou  really  do  love  him?  ”  said  Pearson. 

‘‘  Do  you  think  that  I’m  a  common  whore?  ”  she  cried  with  a 
sudden  blaze  of  passion. 

‘‘  Upon  my  word,  Pearson,  you’re  too  bad,”  said  Lucas  depre- 
catingly — almost,  thought  Pearson,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  show 
him  that  he  agreed  that  the  woman  had  behaved  abominably,  but 
should  be  spared  reproaches. 
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“Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake  be  quiet,  man,’’  said  Pearson  irritably. 
“You  haven’t  answered  my  question,”  he  continued  to  his  wife, 

“  do  you  love  him?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  love  him!  ”  she  almost  screamed. 

“  Then  if  you  love  him,  I  really  think,  you  know,  that  you’d 
better  go  with  him  now,”  said  Pearson  drily. 

She  glanced  anxiously  at  him  and  then  quickly  at  the  other  man, 
and  her  lips  whitened.  Pearson  saw  that  the  most  painful  part  of 
the  whole  miserable  business  was  that  she  was  still  dependent  upon 
him.  She  could  betray  him  in  spite  of  his  warning,  but  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  entrusting  her  life  to  the  other  man  she  relied 
upon  his  judgment.  She  wanted  an  encouragement  to  run  away 
which  in  common  honesty  and  humanity  he  couldn’t  give.  He 
couldn’t  have  recommended  a  dog  to  run  away  with  Lucas.  Under 
the  circumstances,  though,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
give  an  opinion  and  he  refused  to  look  at  her. 

“We’re  ready  to  go  now,  aren’t  we,  Harry?”  she  said,  as  if 
prompting  him. 

“Of  course  we  are,”  he  said. 

Something  in  his  tone  must  have  made  her  uneasy.  She  moved 
over  quickly  to  him  and  said ; 

“  Oh,  Harry,  you  do  want  me  to  come  with  you?  ” 

He  began  to  protest  that  she  was  all  the  w'orld  to  him  in  a  tone 
so  obviously  intended  to  impress  a  third  person  that  Pearson  cut 
him  short  impatiently  with  : 

“  Where  do  you  propose  to  go?  ” 

“What  do  you  care!”  said  his  wife,  passionately,  and  Lucas 
said : 

“  You  know  there  isn’t  a  train  till  six-thirty.  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  walk  about.” 

“  Well,  it  won’t  hurt  you,”  said  Pearson,  ”  it’s  a  fine  night.” 

“1  think  it’s  brutal  to  turn  us  out  like  this,”  said  Mrs.  Pearson. 
“  My  dear  Eva,”  he  said,  “  we  three  can  hardly  stop  in  the  same 
house  for  six  hours,  and  it’s  quite  certain  that  you  must  be  with 
Lucas.  You’d  better  not  lose  sight  of  Lucas.  But  I’ll  turn  out,  if 
you  like,  until  you  are  ready  to  go.” 

“  I  can  trust  him,”  she  said.  “  If  you  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
me,  he  is  not.  He  wanted  me  to  go  away  with  him  before,  but  I 
would  not.” 

Even  the  pitiful  creature  for  whose  honour  she  was  lying  red¬ 
dened  through  his  white.  Could  she  make  a  man  of  him?  Pearson 
wondered. 

“But  I  can’t  go  as  1  am,”  she  said,  extending  her  arms, 

“  and - ”  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

‘‘Oh,  I  shan’t  hurt  him,”  said  Pearson  with  a  smile.  ‘‘You 
may  safely  leave  him  with  me  if  that’s  what  you’re  worrying 
about.  ” 
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“  It  is  only  for  your  wife’s  sake  that  I  stand  your  insolence.’ 
said  Lugas. 

“Oh,  Harry,  don’t  annoy  him!’’  she  said  from  the  door, 
distractedly,  “I  shan’t  be  a  minute;  I  only  want  a  cloak  or 
something.’’ 

During  her  absence  Lucas  began  to  talk  in  a  dignified  way.  He 
would  be  obliged  if  Pearson  would  take  action  immediately;  of 
course,  he  should  not  attempt  a  defence.  But  Pearson  did  not 
speak  or  pay  any  attention  to  him,  and  he  left  off  talking. 

She  came  back  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  arranging  her  hatpins. 
She  had  bundled  on  a  walking  dress  and  a  coat.  Her  boots  were 
not  properly  laced  up. 

“  If  you  are  ready,’’  she  said  to  Lucas  in  a  low  voice. 

“  This  is  simply  ridiculous,’’  he  said  in  a  high,  pettish  tone.  “I 
can’t  see  the  necessity  for  going  on  in  this  melodramatic  way.’’ 

“Oh,  what’s  the  good  of  talking!  ’’  she  cried  irritably,  “come 
along.’’ 

He  moved  reluctantly  towards  the  door.  He  looked  so  little 
like  the  romantic  law-breaker  of  his  conversation  that  even  her 
despairing  courage  failed  her. 

“  What  am  I  to  do,  what  am  I  to  do?  ’’  she  asked,  wildly,  of 
nobody  in  particular. 

“  Better  ask  him,’’  said  Pearson. 

“  I  wish  you’d  trust  yourself  to  me,  dear,’’  said  Lucas  from  the 
door,  with  quite  impressive  dignity. 

“  I — I - ’’  She  had  so  nearly  said  “  I  can’t  ’’  that  Pearson 

laughed  out  harshly.  She  began  to  whimper. 

“  Don’t  distress  yourself,’’  said  Pearson.  “  He’s  naturally  a  little 
taken  by  surprise,  just  for  the  moment.  He  hasn’t  made  his  pre¬ 
parations,  or  calculated  the  expense.’’ 

“  He’s  quite  ready  to  pay  damages  if  you  are  mean  enough  to 
claim  them,’’  she  said  through  her  tears;  “  aren’t  you,  Harry?  ’’ 

“I  didn’t  mean  damages,  exactly,’’  said  Pearson.  “What  I 
meant  w'as  that  1  don’t  think  Lucas  wants  a  wife — of  his  own.’’ 

“  I  don’t  care  if  he  marries  me  or  not.  I  only  want - ’’ 

“You  want  somebody  who  will  take  care  of  you,’’  said  Pearsoa 
kindly.  “  Well,  there  he  is.  Look  at  him.’’ 

She  did,  and  as  a  result  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  with  a  fresh 
outburst  of  tears. 

“You  see,  Eva,’’  said  Pearson,  “up  to  now  Lucas  has  found 
you — cheap.’’ 

“  Look  here,  Pearson,  I’m  not  going  to  stand  this,’’  said  Lucas, 
coming  forward  into  the  room. 

“  If  you  lift  a  hand  I’ll  kill  you,’’  said  Pearson,  in  a  quick,  low 
voice. 

“Oh,  Harry,  don’t  make  him  angry!  ’’  cried  the  woman  from 
the  sofa.  “  He’s  much  stronger  than  you  are.  Isn’t  it  bad  enough 
as  it  is,  without  making  it  worse?  ’’ 
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“Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I’d  better  go  away,”  said  Pearson. 
“  You  can  talk  it  over  more  comfortably  without  me.” 

He  saw  that,  as  a  fresh  complication  of  irony,  of  the  two  Lucas 
was  the  one  who  least  wanted  him  to  go.  Lucas  didn’t  want  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  woman.  It  was  she,  however,  who  said : 

“  No,  don't  go.” 

Pearson  was  bothered.  He  felt  that  she  ought  to  go,  she  must 
go,  and  yet  it  was  like  shaking  off  a  drowning  person.  What  a 
nuisance  incompetent  sinners  were,  to  be  sure.  He  was  vexed  with 
himself  for  this  inconvenient  emotion,  this  intruding  angel  of  com¬ 
passion.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  yield  to  it.  Putting  himself  on 
one  side  it  would  be  no  kindness  to  her;  she  didn’t  love  him — or 
if  she  did  in  some  queer,  illogical  way  it  would  be  so  much  the 
worse  for  her,  since  he  could  never  again  feel  anything  but  repulsion 
from  that  perjured  soul  and  polluted  flesh.  She  would  not  even  be 
grateful  to  him  if  he  let  her  stay.  No,  it  was  better  for  everybody 
concerned  that  she  should  go. 

“  You  see,”  he  said,  “  it’s  difiicult.  You  can’t  live  with  both  of 
us,  and  in  any  case  you  can’t  live  with  me  again  as  my  wife.” 

She  got  up  with  a  dreadful  face  and  said : 

“I’m  going  with  him.” 

So  far  from  going  out  into  freedom  with  her  lover  she  might 
have  been  going  to  prison.  Pearson,  watching  her  through  half- 
closed  lids,  saw  that  she  was  going  in  sheer  desperation.  She  put 
no  faith  in  this  creature,  who  had  preyed  upon  her  vanity,  and  yet 
she  was  brave  enough  to  go  with  him.  Pearson  sighed.  It  was  no 
good;  it  was  foolish,  it  was  unreasonable,  but  he  couldn’t  let  a 
woman  go  out  of  his  house  like  that. 

‘‘  Stop  a  minute,”  he  said.  ”  You  don’t  want  to  go.” 

She  didn’t  answer.  Lucas,  as  Pearson  observed,  shifted  hope¬ 
fully. 

‘‘You  don’t  want  to  go,”  said  Pearson  sternly,  determined  to 
make  her  give  an  honest  answer. 

She  shook  her  head. 

‘‘  Get  out,”  said  Pearson  over  his  shoulder  to  the  man  at  the 
door.  He  obeyed,  without  another  look  at  the  woman  and  without 
a  look  from  her.  A  few  seconds  later  Pearson  heard  him  fumbling 
with  the  fastenings  of  the  front  door. 

‘‘He  can’t  even  let  himself  out  of  the  house,”  he  thought 
bitterly. 

‘‘  Will  you?  ”  he  said  aloud  to  his  wife,  with  the  whimsical  idea 
that  it  was  fitting  she  should.  But  she  turned  away. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  drawing-room  she  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa. 

‘‘  What  are  you  going  to  do?  ”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

‘‘Nothing,”  he  said,  ‘‘  absolutely  nothing.” 

‘‘  I  shall  kill  myself,”  she  said  weakly. 

‘‘Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  he  said.  “  Y’^ou  know  you  won’t.” 
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He  sat  down  and  lit  his  pipe.  His  mind  was  already  busy  with 
the  future.  He  saw  that  his  life  must  be  practically  re-arranged. 
It  was  idle  cant  to  talk  about  forgiveness;  he  couldn’t  forgive;  some 
men  might,  but  he  wasn’t  that  sort  of  man.  But  there  was  no 
reason  why  Eva’s  life  shouldn’t  be  made  tolerable;  he  must  get 
some  cheerful  woman  she  liked  to  live  with  her;  by  and  by  she 
would  see  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  set  up  an 
establishment  of  her  owm.  He  could  make  her  a  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance.  He  was  glad  it  was  all  over.  He  wished,  with  half-amused 
detachment,  that  he  could  have  got  over  that  absurd  humanitarian 
weakness  and  sent  her  packing;  but  he  couldn’t,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it.  Anyhow,  he  could  feel  clean  again. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  in  his  possession  a  number  of  unclaimed  MSS., 
sent  in  for  approval  to  the  Fortnightly  Review.  They  were 
sent  to  the  office  before  the  end  of  1900,  and  unless  they  are 
claimed  by  their  owners  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months— 
September  and  October — they  will  be  destroyed. 


The  Editor  of  this  Revieio  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts  ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


